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INTRODUCTION. 



The subject of slavery is one in which all men have an 
interest, and which all have a right to discuss. It pertains 
to a great wrong done to our common nature, and afiects great 
questions relating to the final triumph of the principles of 
justice and humanity. Wherever wrong^ done to any 
human being, there is no improper interference if the con- 
viction is expressed by any other one. Wherever principles 
are held which have a tendency to produce or perpetuate 
wrong, it is a right which all men have, to examine thoae 
principles freely. The race is one great brotherhood, and 
every man is under obligation, as far as he has the ability, to 
defend those principles which will permanently promote the 
welfare of the human family. 

These obvious principles have a peculiar applicability to our 
own land. Our country is one. What promotes the honour 
of one portion of the nation, promotes the honour of the whole ; 
what is dishonourable, in like manner pertains to all. 

Pre-eminently, the subject of slavery pertains to the repub- 
lic, as such. There are no interests of our common liberty or 
religion which are not afifected by it ; there is nothing which 
our fathers valued, and which we have been taught to prize^-^- 
no principles of justice, or humanity, or equal rights, or in- 
dustry, or morals, which are not more or less a^cted by this 
institution. If it be a good institution ; if it be in accordance j 
with the divine arrangements for the welfare of society, it is j 
the duty of every man to defend it, and to seek its extension | 
in the world. If it be contrary to the principles of the Bible, I 
and if its tendency he evil, he is under no \esa o\>\\^>aj;scl Nx^N^ 
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« 

I lift up his Yoice on this subject, and to do whatever he can^ 
[tha t truth and justice may prevail. Every citizen at the 
North whose situation is such, or who has secured such a 
reputation that his arguments will receive respectful attention, 
owes a duty to his Southern brethren which he should not 
fail to discharge, and should not die without giving utterance, 
in the best way he can, to his convictions on the subject 
of American slavery. It may be little that the testimony 
of any one individual can accomplish, but by the accumula- 
tion of numerous testimonies, and the multiplication of ap* 
peals and arguments, the conviction may gain ground all 
over the nation that slavery is wrong, and the means may be 
devised for its entire removal. As one having a common 
interest in whatever affects the welfare of my country, in 
the prevalence of true religion, and in opposing whatever 
seems to me to militate against the gospel, I desire to 
dischaige this portion of my duty to my generation, how- 
ever humble my individual influence may be, and to record 
my convictions on a subject of so much concern to our 
whole land. 
r' The work which is now submitted to the public, is limited 
I to fm examination of the Scripture argument on the subject 
I of slavery. This is done because this seems to me to be 
I the most important department of the general argument 
■^_respecting slavery, and because it better falls in with my 
whole studies and habits of investigation than any other 
question pertaining to it. There are questions in regard to 
the general subject — its relations to agriculture and com- 
merce ; its political bearings ; its influence on the jneans 
of national defence and security, and kindred topics, which I 
do not feel competent to examine, and which ccm be much 
better pursued by those who are familiar with the science 
of political economy than by one whose studies have had a 
different direction. To a man, however, who has spent more 
than twenty years in an almost exclusive study of the Bible, 
it may be permitteiL to examioe the teachings of that bodk 
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Oil a subjeet so important as this is ; and whatever may ba 
the inference as to the strength of his argument, there are 
ofoae who wiU charge him with a departure from the prc^per 
sphere of his duty. 

I have been led to the discussion of the Scripture que»> 
tion in this manner* by the following considerations:-^ \ 
(a) Because the instituticm of slavery is defended by many I 
individuals of respectable names, and by entire bodies ot | 
men, by an appeal to the Bible. (See ch. 1.) (b) Because, ; 
although there have been some professed investigations ct i 
the Scriptures on this subject, evincing considerable re- ; 
search, submitted to the public, yet they did not any of them 
furnish so full and thorough an examination as seemed to i 
me to be desirable. Believing that the spirit of the Bihla 
is against slavery, and that all' the arguments alleged in fa- 
vour of it from the Bible are the result of a misunderstanding \ 
of its true spirit^ and that the honour of religion demands 
that that argument should be placed fairly before the^wotldf 
I was desirous of doing what I could to make the teachings 
of the Bible seen and appreciated by my fellow-men. (c) Be- 
cause it did not appear to me to be proper to preach on it so 
fully as would be necessary if I had gone into a thorough 
examination ot the subject in my pulpit instructions; and 
besides this, the critical nature of many of the investigations 
is little fitted to the pulpit. Nor if I had deemed it proper to 
make this a more prominent subject of my preaching, could 
I have reached one of the main objects which seemed to me 
to be desirable. The people to whom I minister will bear 
me witness that I have not concealed my views from them 
on the subject of slavery. I have endeavoured to give 
it the place which it appeared to me it ought to occupy 
in my ministrations ixK the circumstances in which I am 
placed. But my lot is not cast in a slaveholding commu* 
nity. I do not know that I have an advocate of slavery in 
my church, or that there is one who statedly attends on my 
ministry who would willingly be the ownei ^ ^ a\aN^* V 
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confess also that it seems to me that any one topic, except the 
cross of Christ, however important in itself, may be intro- 
duced too freqaently into the pulpit, and that undue pro- 
minence in preaching is given to this in many churches 
where slavery does not exist. I do not suppose that this 
occurs too frequently in those places where slavery does 
exist; but where the pen is free, and a man may make 
his voice heard beyond the bounds of his own congregation, 
however important it may be that he should make his 
views decidedly understood in reference to every form of 
national sin, and should exhibit the £ur teachings of the 
Bible on every subject in the proper proportions, it is 
better to endeavour to influence the public mind in some 
other method than by making any one topic a very con- 
stant subject of discourse in the pulpit. Slavery, though 
a great evil, is not the only evil in the land. Its influ- 
ence is indeed vast, and there is no part of the republic 
that is wholly free from it, but there are other bad in- 
fluences in our country also. I will not undertake to say 
how prominent a minister should make this topic in com- 
munities where slavery exists, and where he is called con- 
stantly, to address those who sustain the relation of master 
and slave ; nor will I venture to say that / should be in any 
way likely to be more faithful in this respect if my lot were 
cast there, than I fear is the case with most of those who 
reside there, but I may be allowed to suggest that the pro- 
minent evils which we should assail in preaching are those 
which are near, and not those which are remote; those 
which directly pertain to our own people, rather than those 
which pertain primarily to a distant community ; and those in 
reference to which we may expect immediate action on the 
part of those who hear us, in forsaking their own sins, rather 
than such topics as will lead them to judge of others who 
are living in ^vickedness. (d) I have been led to adopt this 
course because it was in this way only that I could hope in 
Mnjr manaer to influence those whom I desired to reach. I 
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have already said that I am not accustomed to preach to many 
such. But I would hope that there are not a few who 
may he willing to examine an argument on slavery, if 
proposed with candour, and if pursued with a manifest desire 
to know what is the teaching of the Bihle. There are, I 
am persuaded, not a few such men in the slaveholding 
portions of our country. I have never indeed heen at the 
South, hut my situation has given me an opportunity of 
heco ning acquainted with not a few Southern gentlemen, 
and that acquaintance has heen such as to induce me to 
helieve that there are large numbers there who would ex- 
amine with candour an argument proposed on this subject. 
Indeed, I have been led to apprehend that there are many 
there who, in this respect, are much in advance of many at 
the North, and that among these are many who exhibit a 
degree of candour which we do not always find in those 
portions of our country in which slavery does not exisj»^ 
There is a hesitancy at the North in speaking of it as an evil;) 
a desire to apologize for it, and even to defend it as a scrip-tf 
ture institution, which by no means meets the convictions ofl 
the great body of men at the South, and for which they do 
not thank ua. They regard slavery as an unmixed evil— 
as the direst calamity of their portion of the republic. TheyJ 
consider it to be contrary to the spirit of the Bi ble. F They 
look upon it as a curse in the midst of which they were 
born ; as an evil entailed upon them without their consent, 
and which they desire above all things to get rid of. They 
remember with little gratitude the laws and cupidity of the 
mother country by which it was imposed on them, and the 
Northern ships by which the inhabitants of Africa were con- 
veyed to their shores; and they little thank the professors 
in Theological Seminaries, and the pastors of the churches, 
and the editors of papers, and the ecclesiastical bodies at 
the North, who labour to convince the world that it is not 
an evil, and that it is one of the designs and tendencies of 
Christiaaity to rivet the curse on them /or ever* ^vjlOcl 
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men ask for no defence of slavery from the North. They 
look for a more manly voice — for more decided tones in 
hehalf of freedom, from those whom God has favoured 
with the entire hlessings of Hberty, and they ask of us that 
we will aid them to free themselves from a hurden imposed 
on them by the joint wickedness and cupidity of our father* 
land and the North ; not that we will engage in the miserable 
business of attempting to convince the world that the South 
must always groan under this malediction, and that even the 
influence of Christianity will be only to make the evil there 
eternal. There have been more published defences d 
slavery from the Bible at the North, than there have been 
at the South. A Christian man can look with some respect] 
on a defence of slavery at the South — for they who are! 
there live in the midst of it, and it is natural for us to love 
and defend the institutions in the midst of which we were 
bom; but what respect can we have for such a defence 
emanating from the North! _ 



It is a subject of not unfrequent complaint, that, in the 
examination of this subject, the adversaries of the system Y 
endeavour to show that slavery a$ it exists in our own J 
country is contrary to the Bible, instead of confining them- ) 
•elves to the naked question whether slavery in the abstract I 
is right or wrong. They are willing to admit that there are 
many * abuses^ in the system as it now exists; that there is 
much that is oppressive and unjust in the laws ; and while 
they regard slavery in itself as not inconsistent with the 
Bible, they admit that there is much in the system in our 
own country which they will not undertake to defend. 
They maintain that the controversy should be confined to the 
naked question whether slavery in any form is inconsistent 
with the Bible, and that it is unfiur in this argument to make 
an appeal to slavery as it now exists, in determining the 
morality of the institution^ Thus Dr. Fuller, in accordance 
with language oflen used by good men at the South, says :— > 

What I am writing about is sIaveTy« but let no one suppose 
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that I am defending all the slave laws." **In reference to 
the laws of South Carolina I am not called to express myself 
in this discussion. Suffice it to say, that most of them are 
▼irtually repealed by universal practice. The law, for ex* 
ample, forbidding slaves to assemble without the presence d 
so many white persons, is a dead letter, whenever the meet* 
ing is for religious purposes.'* **It is not of the slave laws, 
but of slavery, I am speaking; and^ the character of this, 
according to the eternal principles of mbrality, is not afiected 
by any human enactments."* Thus also the conductors 
of the Princeton Biblical Repertory say: — **We have little 
apprehension that any one can so far mistake our object, or 
the purport of our remarks, as to suppose either that toe 
regard slavery as a desirable institution, or that we approve 
of the slave laws of the Southern states. So far from this 
being the case, the extinction of slavery, and the amelioration 
of those laws, are as sincerely desired by us as by any of the 
abolitionists." **It follows necessarily, from what has been 
said, that all those laws which are designed to restrict the 
master in the discharge of the duties .which flow from his 
relation to his slaves; which forbid his teaching them to 
read, or which prohibit marriage am(»ig them, or which 
allow of the separation of those who are married, or which 
render insecure the possession of their earnings, or are other- 
wise in conflict with the word of Grod, are wicked laws ; laws 
which do not find their justification in the admission of the 
right of ownership in the master, but are in direct contraven- 
tion of the obligations which necessarily flow from that right. 
If the laws of the land forbade parents to instruct their chil- 
dren, or permitted them to sell them to the Turks, there 
would be a general outcry against the atrocity of such laws ; 
bat no man would be so absurd as to infer that having chil- 
dren was a great sin. Parents who complied with such laws 
would be great sinners, but not parents who did their duty to 



•Letten to Dr. Wayland, pp. 158, 159, %U, 
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their children. In all other cases, men distinguish between j 
the relation, whether of kings and subjects, of lords and) 
tenants, of parents and children, and the laws just or unjust, | 
which may be made respecting those relations. If they 
wotUd make the same disiinction between alaveholding and 
the slave laws, they would see that the condemnation of the 
latter does not necessarily involve the condemnation of the 
former as itself a crime.^^ ^.^ 

In reply to this, I would make the following remarks: 
(a) The very question — the only one that is of any practical 
importance to us — ^is, whether skvery as it exists in the 
United States is, or is not, in accordance with the principles 
and the spirit of Christianity. As an abstract matter, there 
might indeed be some interest attached to the inquiry whe- 
ther slavery, a» it existed in the Roman empire in the time 
of the Apostles, or in Europe in the middle ages, was in 
accordance with the spirit of the Christian religion; and it 
cannot be denied also that for us there may be some interest, 
and for others great interest, in the question whether skvery 
I as it exists in India or in Brazil, is in accordance with the 
I principles of the Bible, but neither of these are the questions 
y wh ich ^e fairly before the American people. When the 
inquiry respects any particular institution, it is proper to look 
at that institution as it exists, not as it might possibly exists 
— for that is the only question which it is of much import- 
ance to examine. When an inquiry pertains to the tempe- 
rance reformation, or to the morality of gambling, it is proper 
to look at these things as they actually are, for the object is 
to ascertain whether it is desirable to make any change in 
them. This is especially important if an evil is of long 
standing; if it is incorporated into the customs and habits of 
a people ; if it is sustained by the kws ; if it affects the wel- 
fare of millions of human beings. When Christianity first 
made war on idolatry, the inunediate and most important 
question which came up to be examined, was not, whether 
some modi&ed form of idoktry might not be consistent with 
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the new S3rstem of TeligioDy or whether there might not be 
found in some community a form of idolatry which Chris- 
tianity could consistently tolerate, but whether the idolatry 
with which Christianity then came in actual collision was 
omsistent with its principles. In examining the morality of 
the stage, shall we not examine it as it it, not as it possibly 
might ht; shall we not look at its practical working to know 
whether it is a good or a bad thing? Is it not right to ask 
whether the principles of the Bible sanction the drama as it 
18 T Is there any other question respecting it that is of im- 
mediate practical importance? {b)li is not improper V 
regard slavery as it exists in the United States as a fair 
Hhutration oi the tendency of the system. It exists here in 
the best age of the world, and in the land most distinguished 
for intelligence, and for wisdom in making and administering 
laws. The laws pertaining to the system here may be 
regarded as those which long experience has shown to be 
necessary. It may be presumed that, amidst the prevalent 
intelligence of this land, the best measures have been adopted, 
or those which are regarded as th e hesU to make the 
of slavery as perfect as possiblg«jThe laws in the several 
slave states are those which experience has shown to be 
necessary that the system may be perpetuated; that this 
kind of *^prq)erty" may be as secure as possible, and that the 
institution may be made to contribute as much as possible to 
the wealth and coinfort of the community in which it pre- 
vails. In the free- states it is proper to look to the laws 
existing there in regard to common schools, to real and 
personal property, to the administration of justice, to appren- 
ticeship, as a fair expression of the nature of the institutions 
there — as showing what experience has demonstrated to be 
adapted to secure the best working of the system — as an 
exponent oi the real value and character of the system at 
this advanced age of the world. What shall forbid us, in 
like manner, to regard the laws and customs which are 
iband necessary at the South, as a fair illustration ^l ^^ 

2 
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syst^n — as an exponent of what slayery is in the best age 
of the world, and under the gaidance of legislative wisdom 
and experience ? That some of the laws may be so modified 
as better to secure the ends in view; that some that are 
harsh may be repealed consistently with the best working 
of the system, need not be denied-— just as in the farther 
'progress of society in free states some of the modes of punish- 
ment may be modified with advantage ; but still, in the main, 
in the one case and the other, the existing laws may be . 
regarded as what the best wisdom of the world has been able 
to devise to make the system as perfect as possiUe. I hai^^ 
therefor^, in this Inquiry, freely appealed to the existing I 
laws in the Southern states, not for the purpose of easting 
reproach on those portions of our country where slavery 
exists, but for the sole design of ascertaining what the system 
IS, and of examining the question whether a syste m wh i c^ 90 
develops itself is in accordance with the BibleA(c) If anpn 
system of slavery is sustained by the Bible, it may be pre- ) 
sumed that that which exists in the United States, is. This j 
is a Christian land— « land, to a degree elsewhere unknown, 1 
under the influence of the Christian religion. In what { 
country could we hope that slavery would exist in a milder I 
or better form than in the United States ? Our institutions 
have grown up under the influence of Christianity. Not 
a few of the legislators of the land have been pious men. I 
Not a few of the owners of slaves are pious men, and are \ 
gathered into Christian congregations under the instruction 1 
of men abundantly able to explain the doctrines of the ) 
Christian system. It could hardly be hoped that a state/ 
of society could be found, in which slavery could be/ 
better developed, and where its developments would morel 
accord with the principles of the Bible, than in our own/ 
^nd. Why then is it not fair to appeal to slavery as it 
is, and to inquire whether the system as it now exists 
is in accordance with the Bible? Is it not as imprac- 
ticable to form an ideal system oC atoc^eT^ lV».t shall be free 
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from all objectionsy and that shall be .in all the laws and 
customs by which it is sustained .in entire conforaiity with 
the New Testament, as it is to perfect the dmma so that it 
shall be wholly free from objection on the score of morals? 
(d) The advocates of slavery themselves appeal to the Bible^ 
to show the propriety of slavery as it exists in the United I 
States. When the question is agitated whether slavery is \ 
right Of wrong, they ahnost uniforn)]y make their appeal to \ 
the Scriptures to sustain themselves in the practice of it* I 
The appeal which they make to the Bible is not to prove / 
that slavery as it existed in Palestine in the time of Moses / 
was right; or that slavery in Greece and Rome was right; 
or that slavery in India, Cuba, or Brazil, is right; but to 
vindicate themselves in the practice — to show that slavery in 
our own land cannot be regarded as wrong, and especially to I 
show that the position taken by many that slavery ie a ^(^tj 
jg^not sustained by the Bible. When we make an attack 
^m. slavery as it exists in the United States, and endeavpur to 
show that it is an evil — that it is morally wrong — that it 
ought to be abandoned — they make their appeal at once to 
the Bible. Why is this, but to defend slavery as it exists in 
this country I If this is not the drift of the argument, why 
do they not at once admit that slavery here, as it actually 
exists, ia wrong, and enter on the foreign question whether 
some imaginary form of slavery could be vindicated ? What 
can be the pertinency or propriety of such an appeal to the 
Bible as is almost uniformly made at the South, and fre- 
quently at the North, unless it is proper to bring American 
slavery as it is by the side of th^e Bible, and to inquire whe- 
ther, with all its developments, it is or is not in accordance 
with the word of Qod ? If the advocates of slavery would" 
take this ground, and admit that the system of American 
slavery is in fact contrary to the Bible, the field of deb atQ. 
wpuld be much narrowed* But as long as, in arguing this 
question, the appeal is made at the South to the Bible, it can- 
not be wrooig to press the question with eaxne^laeBa Wga'Ocl^x 
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American slarery m U is is sanctioned by the word of Gfod. 
frhe main question is not about the • abttse* of the system— 
I for it might be a questicm whether there is any abuse of it pos- 
\ sible, that is, any degree of oppression and wrong which the 
principles of the system do not sanction — ^bat about the thing 
as it is fairly developed in our country. F(Mr w ^ t i»J ^ 
• ^abuse* of slavery ? When you have taken away a man*s 
hbert^ ; when you have made him a piece of property, and 
refused him the right of citizenship, and the right in his wife, 
his children, and himself; when he is to be wholly at the will 
of another, what precisely is to be understood by the * abuse^ 
of the system ? What law of the South can be referred to 
which can be distinctly shown to be an * abuse* of the system, 
in the sense that the principles of the system do not lead to 
it, or that it is not necessary in order to sustain it ? It may\ 
be fJEurly doubted whether there is a single law or custom at I 
the South which can be shown to be a violation of the fun- ] 
damental principle of slavery. ; and if this be so, then it"Tsi 
proper to make the appeal to the Bible to inquire whether 
this 83rstem of laws and customs is in accordance with the 
revealed will of God. So the advocates of the system make 
their appeal when it is attacked ; and so it is right for us. 

I may be permitted to add another prefatory remark. I 
have endeavoured to conduct the argument with candour, 
and with a kind and Christian spirit. In noticing the argu- 
ments of the advocates of slavery, and of those who have 
in any manner used the language of apology for it, I have 
not designedly given any representation of their views which 
would diminish their force ; uot have I been conscious of 
evading an argument because it seemed to present an un- 
answerable objection, or a material obstacle, to the views 
which I entertain. I have not sought to gain any thing 
in the argument by the use of hard names; or by im- 
puting bad motives ; or by assuming that every thing con- 
nected with slavery is wrong; or by the supposition that 
the slaveholder ia necessarily a bad n»ai. I have aimed 
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not needlessly to oflfend any one. To a candid examination 
of the views expressed by the advocates of slavery, no one 
can reasonably object ; and if I have been enabled to evince 
the spirit in this argument which I have desired to do, no 
one will have just occasion to be ofiended with the manner 
in which this discussion has been conducted. If I have 
betrayed any other than a kind spirit, and have used any 
other than kind words, it has been contrary to my design. 
I anticipate that in some of the views expressed in this 
work, I shall be found to difier from not a few of my 
friends; — ^but it is one of the conditions of our friendship 
that each one is at liberty to express his opinions with en- 
tire freedom. I expect to be found to di filer from not a few 
of the wise and good of the land ; — ^but it would be impos- 
sible to discuss any subject on morals in respect to which 
this would not be the case — and the truly wise and good 
are accustomed to expect that this may occur. All such 
will admit that the points discussed in this work are of 
great importance to the best interests of humanity: to me 
it would be a matter of high gratification if the discussion 
in these pages should be found to be such as to contribute 
something towards promoting uniformity of views and feel- 
ings on one of the most momentous questions which this 
age is called to investigate, and which enters more deeply 
into the permanent welfare of our country than any other. 
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SCRIPTURAL VIEWS OF SLAVERY. 



CHAPTER I. 

BemotiM why the apptal on thU mbject $kouldife made to the Bibk. 

There are perhaps do questions of more importance to our 
country than those which pertain to the subject of slavery. 
The fact that after the existence of more than half a century 
of freedom in this land, there should be in the midst of us now 
a number nearly equal in the aggregate to the white popula- 
tion at the time of the Declaration of Independence, is of itself 
most remarkable in history ; and is so anomalous, and so at 
variance with all our principles, that posterity will inquire for 
the reasons of such an occurrence. This number, already so 
large, is increasing in certain parts of our country in a ratio 
fearfully alarming, and the efiects of the system are felt, and 
must be felt, in every portion of the Republic. There is no« 
thing connected with our national interests which is not 
affected more or less by slavery. It enters into the represen- 
tation in our national legislature ; it is connected with great 
(questions of industry, literature, agriculture, commerce, cmd 
morals ; it is intimately allied with religion. The entire South 
is identified with it ; and by the ramifications of business, of 
education, of commerce, and of manufactures, there is not a 
tovm, a school-district, or a parish in the NoxOi, viYii^V V& \i^V 
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directly or remotely affected, by it. As a part of a great na- 
tion — one great confedemted people— -we of the North have 
the deepest interest in all the questions that pertain to the 
iveal or wo, the perils or the faults of any part of our country 
— for we share the common honour or the dishonour of the 
Republic. Belonging to the same race with those who are held 
in bondage, we have a right, nay, we are bound to express the 
sympathies of brotherhood, and to ^^ remember those who are 
in bonds, as bound with them." But there is a deeper inte- 
rest still which we have in this subject ; a more perfect right 
which we have to express our views in regard to it. The 
questions of morals and religion — of right and wrong, know 
no geographical limits ; are bounded by no conventional lines ; 
are circumscribed by the windings of no river or stream, and are 
not designated by climate or by the course of the sun. They 
are questions which no existing compacts or constitutions for- 
bid us to examine ; and though there are rights which one 
part c^ a country has which are not to be invaded by others, 
yet there are no enclosures within which the questions of right 
and wrong may not be carried with the utmost freedom. 

At the same time, this subject should be approached with 
calmness and candour. There is no one thing pertaining to 
the welfare of our common country, which is beset with so 
many difficulties, and which is so much fitted to make men 
of all classes feel their need of the ** wisdom which is from 
above." Hitherto, all •* the wisdom of the wise" has been 
confounded in regard to it, and if there is any question that 
is fitted to bring the whole intellect of this nation — ^including 
that of judges, senators, counsellors, and the ministei{[ of reli- 
gion, at the feet of Infinite wisdom, it is the question respect- 
ing African slavery. How is the evil to be arrested ? How 
is that unhappy people among us to be restored to freedom, 
and elevated to the dignity and the privileges of men ? How 
is a foreign race with so difierent a complexion, and in refer- 
ence to which so deep-seated prejudices and aversions exist 
Jn every part of the land, to be disposed of if they beqpmo 
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free ? These, and kindred inquiries, have hitherto baffled all 
our wisdom. It may do something towards answering thenSTj 
if we can settle the grand preliminary question whether sla- J 
very is right or wrong ; an evil per se, or only an evil inci- 
dentally and by abuse ; a good institution which Qod designs 
to be perpetuated* or an institution which he regards as evil, 
and which he designs that the principles of his religion and 
his own Providential dealings shall ultimately destroy. .{ 

In the examination of this subject, on which I propose now 
to enter, the appeal will be made wholly to the BiUe, for the 
following reasons : 

1. The Bible is the acknowledged standard of morals in 
this nation. To an extent wholly unknown in other lands, it 
is allowed here to settle all questions of right and wrong, and 
its decisions, when clearly ascertained, are conceded to be 
final. It is not indeed directly made the basis of legislation, 
and it cannot be denied that there are departures from its 
principles in many practical views which prevail, yet still it 
maintains an ascendency on all questions of morals which no 
other book can acquire, and which, by the mass of this nation, 
will be conceded to no other authority whatever. There are 
few writers on morals, and probably none of reputation, who 
would undertake to defend a position that was plainly against 
the teachings of the Bible. It may be safely affirmed that 
there is not a legislative body that would take the ground 
of openly legislating against the Bible ; there is not a judge 
on any bench who would pronounce a decision that would be 
clearly contrary to a principle laid down in the Sacred Scrip- 
tares ; there is not a department of government that would 
not admit that if the Bible has settled a question, it is final. 
It is to be regarded as an elementary principle in the ques- 
tions which come before the public mind in this nation, that 
on subjects in relation to which there are clear principles in 
that book, the intellect, and the heart, and the laws of this 
great people will bow reverently before that high authority. 
It is proper therefore to hriag this question Vietoie \)c^ «A\svW 
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ted standard in morals, and I shall regard it as a safe positioii« 
that if the people of this nation were convinced that slavery 
is contrary to the Bible, they would at once institute a train of 
measures which would efiectually remove the evil. We may 
carry a clear decision of the Bible to any class of our citizens, 
expecting that the authority will be respected, and that tho 
obligation to obey it will be conceded. This sentiment ii 

' recognised at the South as well as at the North ; and by candid 
men there as well as elsewhere it is admitted that, if slavery 
is contrary to the Bible, it must be abandoned. Thus it is 
said in the. Southern Cluarterly Review, for October, 1845t 
p. 334, "Greatly the most important view of the subject 
[slavery3 is the religious one. For assuredly if slavery be 
adjudged a sin, if it be condemned by the revealed will of 
God, then in Christendom it cannot continue to exist. It is 
the duty of every man, making the laws of God the rule of 
his conduct, to use all practicable efibrts to abolish whatever 
violates them." 

2. The subject of slavery is one on which the BiUe has 
legislated, and there is, therefore, a propriety that we should 
ascertain its decisions. An institution of servitude of scone 
kind early existed in the world. The most ancient and 
venerable men whose names the Sacred History has trans- 
mitted to us, were in some way connected with it. There 
are numerous statutes on the subject in the Mosaic code of 
laws. The Prophets oflen refer to it. Servitude had an 
existence in the time of the Apostles, and they oflen came in 
contact with it in their attempts to spread the Gospel. They 
have repeatedly alluded to it in their writings, and have laid 
down principles in regard to it which they evidently designed 
should be understood to be the settled laws of the Christian 
religion. In fact there is scarcely any one subject to which 
there is more frequent allusion in the Scriptures, in some way 
or other, than to slavery; and it cannot be that a subject 
should so early attract the attention of the Great Legislator 

whose laws are there recorded, and be so often referred to^ 
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Without ever hying down any principlet which may be 
regarded as decisive in regard to his riews. It is to be pre- 
sumed that it is poisible to ascertain whether Ood regards it 
as a good institution or an evil one; an arrangement in society 
which he meant his religion should contribute to sustain and 
perpetuate for the good of the race, or an institution which ha 
intended it should ultimately abolish. — ^There is, therefore* 
perfect propriety in carrying the appeal to the Bible; and 
there can be few things more important than to ascertain 
what are the teachings of the Bible on the subject. If slavery 
be in accordance with the principles of the Bible, and be the 
best thing for society, there is then an increasin^y large part 
of the world that is neglecting to avail itself of the advantages 
which might be derived from the instituticm, and that is fall- 
ing into dangerous error on a great question of morals — for 
there can be no doubt that there is a growing conviction in 
the world that the institution is not one which it is desirable 
to perpetuate for promoting the welfare of mankind. 

3. There is little approximation to a settlement of the ques- 
tion whether slavery is right or wrong on other grounds than 
an appeal to the Scriptures. Apart from the influence of 
the BiUe, it may be doubted whether any advance is made 
towards a settled and uniform judgment on this subject. 

I Considerations of humanity or policy have done something 
indeed to change the views of men in regard to the slave 
trade^ and by common consent this has come to be regarded 
B8 piracy s hut it may be doubted whether these considera- 
tions have done any thing to affect the question about slavery 
itself in slaveholding communities. No progress was made 
towards its abo^tioil in the Roman empire by the influence 
of these considerations. Slavery flourished in its extremest 
rigour under the highest advances made in Roman policy, and 
in the brightest days of Roman jurisprudence, and it was 
only by the application of religious principle that it was ever 
peraianently aflTected in the empire. In England, it vraa h^ 

1 the power ofreUgiouB principle in Claikson, Wflberfotce, wA 
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their fellow-labourera, that slavery was abolished, and not bf 
considerations of policy or mere humanity. In our oiwa 
country, it may be doubted whether any considerable pro* 
gress has been made in determining whether slavery is to 
continue or not, by mere political considerations. The convict 
tions of the great mass of our fellowrcitizens in the slaveholdin^ 
part of our country in regard to the evils of slavery, are not 
more decided than were those of Je^rson, and though since 
his views were so firmly expressed there has been an oppor* 
tunity of observing the eEccis of the system for half a century^, 
yet slavery has a hold on the country at large not less tena*- 
cious than it had then. It is indeed not difficult to show tET] 
impolicy of the system. It is easy to show the superior] 
prosperity of those portions of our country where it does not j 
exist. * It is easy to point to the exhausted soil ; the wasted I 
fields ; the diminished population and wealth ; the compara^ 
tive destitution of schools, colleges, and churches ; the igno- \ 
ranee, degradation and corruption of morals which slavery 
engenders ; and it is easy to fortify all this by the splendid 
declamation of Southern statesmen themselves about the 
impoverished condition of their country,* but still almost no 

- 

* The following eloquent remarks by two Southern gentlemen in Con- 
gress, famish at the same time a mouraAil description of the effects of 
slavery on the condition of a country ; show the comparatiTe influence of 
freedom and slavery ; and illustrate the argument which might be derived 
from the tendency of davery, to show that God does not approve of tiia 
system. The first extract is from a speech of ti&e Hon. Mr. Clowney, of 
South Carolina. He says : — 

« Look at South Carolina now, with her houses deserted and fidling to 
decay, her once fruitful fields worn out and abandoned for want of timely 
improvement or ddlful cultivation ; and her thousands of acres of inex- 
haustible lands still promising an abundant harvest to the induttrwus hus- 
bandman, lying idle and neglected. In the interior of the state where I 
was bom, and where I now live, although a country possessing all the 
advantages of soil, ctimate and health, abounding in arable land, vaate* 
daimed £ma the fini rude state of nature, th«i« csxiiMm be found many 
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[adfance it made towaida tdmittiiig thai the lyitem it eriL 
Almott no efforta are put forth to remore it. No oonclutioBt 
againtt it are derived from the ditapprobation which the Qod 
of ProTideoce it placing upon it by thete retultt of the 
Bjrttem, and if the inquiry it ever tettled it mutt he hy 
bringing it to a tttndaid which all will admit to have autho- 
rity to determine great quettioot of moialt. 

. 4. Great lefimna on moral auhjectt do not occur except 
under the influence of leligiout principle. Political revolu- 
tioiity and changet of policy and of adminittration, do indeed 
occur from other cautet, and tecure the endt which are 
detired. But on tubjectt pertaining to right and wrong ; on 
Ihote quettiont where the rightt of an inferior and down- 
tv^dden datt am concerned, we can look f<ur little advance 
except from the (^ntioa of leligiout principle. Unlest the 
inferior elttset have power to attert their rights by armi« 
thote rightt will he conceded only by the operations of con* 
tcience, and by the principlet of religion. There is no great 
wrong in any community which we can hope to rectify by 

n«gfaboQiiM)ods where the populatioii is too ipftne to rapport a commoii 
•lementuy ichool ibr duUieii. Such is the deplorable eonditioB of one 
of the oldeet memben of thie Uaian, that datee badL ito aettleiiieiit mora 
tiftan a oentiuy and a hal^ while other atata% bom aa it wera but y eetw p 
day, abready sorpaM what Carolina waa or ever hae been in the happieaf 
and proodBflt day of her praeperity." 

The other extract ie from a y ec h of the Hon. Mr. Praaton, of South 
Carolina. 

« No SoQtfaetB man ean joonMf (aa he had lately done) throus^ the 
Northern Statea, and wilaeia the proipefity, the indontry, the puhlie 
ifarit whidi they exhibit — the aedolona caltivatifla of all thoae arta by 
wbieh lifii ia randered comfortable and raspeotabla^ without leelioga of 
deep sadness and shame as he rememben Am oimi negUcttd and deniaii 
ktme, Thare, no dwelling is to be seen abandoned — not a fiurm nncolti- 
wHed Every penon and etery thing performs a part toward the grand 
nsiilt; and the whola land is oovend with fertile fields* wi& manuiao- 
teriea, and canals, and raibroads^ and edifieaay and townsi and cities. We 
of the South ara mistaken in the character of these peo^ 'wV^k'w^ ^Saaak. 

8 
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new Gotisiderations of policy, or by a mere rerolutiotr. mie 
relations of slavery, are not reached by political rerolacionsy 
or by changes of policy or administration. Political rc r ok h 
tions occur in a higher region, and the condition of the akrra 
is no more afiected by a mere change in the goyerrnnent tkaa 
that of the vapours in a low, marehy rale is afiected by the 
tempest and storm in the higher regions of the air. Thfe 
storm sweeps along the Apennines, the Hghtnings play tmd 
the thunders utter their voice, but still the nudaria of thfe 
Campagna is unaffected, and the pestilence breathes deet^ 
tion there still. So it is with slavery. PoHtical revokitiDiis 
occur in high places, bat the malaria of slavery remaiM 
settled down on the low plains of Hfe, and not even the snf- 
face of the pestilential vapour is agitated by all the storms 
and tempests of political changes. It remains the same 
deadly, pervading pestilence still. Under all the forms of 
despotism ; in the government of an aiKstocracy or an' oli- 
garchy ; under the administratien of a pure democraey or 
the forms of a republican government, and in all the changes 
from one to the other, slavery remains still the same. Whe- 

ef them only as pedlars in horn fliiita and bark nutmegs. Th^ enecjQr 
and enterprisB aie directed to ^ olijectiB, great and mall, wittun Iheir 
reach. The number of railroads and oilier modes of expeditioQs kMer- 
eommunicatioQ knit the whole eoontiy into a doselj compacted Bnsii, 
through which the productions of commeiee and of the pres^ the-eomArti 
nf life and the measis of knowledge, are imifersally dlfiused; whfle die 
dose intercourse of travel and of business makes all neighbours^ tad pro- 
motes a temmoa interest and a eommon igmpathy. Hdir d ifle w nt the 
eonditiaM of tiiese tings in the South ! Htrt the ftee nf Hxt eouatiy 
wears the aspect of prematore old age and decay. No ixnormmrr n 
sszv soiire oir, notiiing is done far posterity. No Bian thinks of any 
thing beyond the present momenf 

It is true that these gentlemen attribute these efikts to the tarifl^ but 
thtfaetM in the case are tiie tilings of chief importanee hew. Other pet- 
sons see diffirent causes at woik than the tuiS, and tte period will arrite 
when the tme cause wffl be seen by afl the rahabitanta of tiie slavehflM- 
^q$'s€steA 
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thjCff the master is harled from the throne, or rides into power 
on the tempest of reToiutiim, the down-tiodden slave is the 
aame still, aad it makes no diference to him whether the 
master wean a crown or appears in a plain repuhlican garh ; 
whether Cesar is on the throne or is slain in the Senate 
Isonse. Slavery, among the Romans, remained suhstantiallj 
the same under the Taiqoins, the Consuls, and the Caesars ; 
vrhea the tribunes gained the ascendency, and when the 
pafrifJans crushed them to the earth* It lived in Europe 
when .the ftethem hordes poured down on the Roman 
empire, and when the Caliphs set up the standard of Islam 
ia the Peninsula. It lived in all the revolutions of the 
middle ages— alike when spiritual despotism swayed its 
ScepCite over the natkms, and when they began to emerge 
into fkeedom. In the British realms it has lived in the time 
of the Stuarts, under the Prot^tcnrate, and for a long time 
under the administration of the house of Hanover. With 
acme temporary interruptiODs, it Uved in the provinces of 
France, through the Revolution. It lived through our own 
gk>rious Revolution ; and the struggles which gave liberty to 
millions of the Anglo-Saxon race did not loosen one rivet 
(rom the fetter of an African, nor viras there a slave who was 
any nearer to the enjo3rment of freedom after the surrender 
at Yorktown, than when Patrick Henry taught the notes 
of liberty to echo along the hills and vales c^ Virginia. So 
in all the changes of political administration in our own land, 
the condition of the slave remains unaffected. Alike whether 
Federalists or RepuUicans have the rule ; whether the star of 
the Whig or the Democrat is in the ascendant, the condition 
of the slave is the same. The peeans of victory when the hero 
of New Orleans was raised to the presidential chair, or when 
the hero of Tippecanoe was inaugurated, conveyed no note 
of joy, no intimation of ft change, to the slave ; nor had he 
any more hope, nor was his condition any more aliected 
wlien the one gave place to his successor, or the other was 
borne to the gmve. And so it is now. In xYie &^is.^ coar 
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tests for ruk in the land ; in the questions aboal chaages of 
administrationf there are nearly three millions of oar fellow* 
beings who have no interest in these contests and qnestioiiSr 
and whose condition will be afiected no nu»e« whaterer the 
result may be, than the vapour that lies in the rallc^y is by 
the changes from sunshine to storm on the summits of the 
Alps or the Andes, 

The reason of this is, that these questions of revdution 4o 
not go into these humble rales of life. It is only rdigum 
that finds its way down and effects chains there ; and tlM 
only hope, therefore, of producing revc^utions on this gveat 
subject is, by bringing the principles of the BiUe to 
upon it. The suggestions, therefore, in the ailment 
I propose to conduct, will not refer to the political beannfi 
of skirery, but to the naked question whether the institatioo 
is in accordance with the Bible. I should feel myself in- 
competent to go into a prctper examination of the former que»* 
turn ; I may accomplish some good if I can do any thing to 
determine what is truth in regard to the latter. 

5. The appeal will be made solely to the BiUe, because it 
is by such an appeal that the advocates of -i^very endea- 
vour to defend the sptem. In popular speeches ; in ser> 
mons; in the solemn acts of Presbyteries, synods, conven- 
tions, conferences, and assemUies; in formal treatises in 
defence of slavery, in pamphlets and reviews, the appeal 
is constantly made to the Bacred Scriptures. In popular 
illustrations of Scripture, in jiewspaper articles, in ksmed 
commentaries, and in the formal opinions of erudite profes- 
sors at the North and the South, such a mefamchdy general 
expression of opinion that the Bible lends its sanction to 
slavery prevails, that it has come almost to be regarded as 
a settled matter. A few selections from those opinions will 
illustrate the propriety of an appeal to the Bible, and will 
show that the prevailing method of interpreting the BiUe 
on this subject is such as to call for an examination of the 
meaaiag ci the Scriptures, involving whatever talent mxy 
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ks fannd adapted to such an inquiry, and whatever patient 
laboor such an inrefitigatioii may demand. The extracts 
will be mere brief selections desigrned to exhibit the pre- 
Tailing mode of qpeaking and writing on the subject among 
intelligent religious men. 

The following is the declared opinion of Rer. E. D. Sims* 
Professor in Randolph Macon College, a Methodist institu- 
tion 2— 

^ These extracts from holy writ unequiyocally assert the 
right of pn^perty in slaTes« together with the usual incidents 
of that right, such as the power of aojuisition and disposition 
in various ways, according to municipal regulations. The 
right to buy and sell, and to transmit to chudren by way of 
ii^ritance, is clearly stated. The only restriction on the 
subjects is in reference to the market, in which sJares or 
bondmen were to be purchased. 

^ Upon the whole, then, whether we consult the Jewish 
polity, instituted by God himself; or the uniform opinion and 
practice of mankind in all ages of the world ; or the injunc- 
tions of the New Testament and the moral law; we are 
brought to the conclusion, that slavery is not immoral. 

*^ Having established th^ point, that the first African slaves 
wejre legally brought into bondage, the right to detain their 
children in bondage follows as an indispensable consequence. 

** Thus we see, that the slavery which exists in America 
was founded in right. ^* 

The following sentiment was expressed by the late Rev. 

Wilbur Fisk, D. D., President of the Wesleyan University 

in Connecticut, a name standing deservedly high in the 

church. 

^The relation (^master and slave may, and does, in many 
cases, exist under such circumstances, as free the master from 
the just charge and guih of immoraHty. 

^ 1 Cor. vii. 20-— 5S. — ^This text seems mainly to enjoin and 
sanction the fitting continuance of their present social rela- 
tions ; the freeman was to remain free, and the skve, unless 
emancipation should ofiler, was to remain a slave. 

** The general rule of Christianity not only permits, but, in 
supposabJe circumstances, enjoins a continuance of the mas- 
ters authority. 

8* 
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^ The New Testament enjoins obedience upon the akre m 
an obligation due to a present rightful authOTity." 

The following resolutions of different reKgions bodies of 
the South may be regarded, without impropriety » as express- 
ing the prevailing sentiment at the South in regard to die 
sanction which the Bible gives to slavery. 

HOPEWELL PRESBTTERT, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

1. ** Slavery has existed in the church of God from the time 
of Abraham to this day. Members of the church of Qod have 
held slaves, bought with their money, and had them bom in 
their houses ; and this relation is not <mly recognised, but its 
duties are defined cleariy, both in the Old and New Testaments. 

2. ^ Emancipation is not mentioned among the duties of the 
master to his slave, while obedience * even to the froward* 
master is enjoined upon the slave. 

3. **No instance can be produced of an otherwise orderly 
Christian being reproved, much less excommunicated from 
the church, for the single act of holding domestic slaves, from 
the days of Abraham down to the date of the modem aboli- 
tionist." 

HARMONY PRXSBTTERT, SOUTH CAROUNA. 

** Whereas, sundry persons in Scotland and Sngknd, and 
others in the norths east, and west of our country, have de- 
nounced slavery as obnoxious to the laws of God, some of 
whom have presented befc»re the Greneral Assembly of our 
church, and the Congress oi the nation, memorials and 
petitions, with the avowed object of bringing into disgrace 
slaveholders, and abolishing the relation of master and suve : 
And whereas, from the said proceedings, and the statements, 
reasonings, and circumstances connected therewith, it is most 
manifest that those persons *■ know not what they say, ner 
whereof they affirm;' and with this ignorance discover a 
spirit of self-righteousness and exclusive sanctity, dbc«; there- 
fore. Resolved, 

1. '* That as the kingdom of our Lord is not (^ this worki, 
his church, as such, has no right to aboKsh, alter, or afiect any 
institution or ordinance of men, political or civil, <Sbc. 

2. '* That slavery has existed from the days of those good 
old slaveholders and patriarchs, Abmham, Isaac, and laoob, 

(who are now in the kingdom of heaven>^ lo the lime when the 
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apoBde Paul sent a runaway skve home to his master, Phile- 
mon, and wrote a Christian and paternal letter to this slava- 
holder, which we find still stands in the canon of the Scrip- 
tures — and that slavery has existed ever since the days of the 
apostle, and does 'now exist. 

3* ^ That as the relative duties of master and slave 'are 
taught in the Scriptures, in the same manner as those of pa- 
rent and child, and hushand and wife^ the existence of slavery 
itself is not opposed to the will of Grod ; and whosoever has a 
conscience too tender to recognise this relation as lawful, is 
* righteous overmuch,' is 'wise above what is written,' and 
has submitted his neck to the yoke of men, sacrificed his 
Christian hberty of conscience, and leaves the inflBJlibie word 
of God fcNT the fancies and doctrines of men." 

CHARLESTON UNION PRESBTTERT. 

*« It is a principle which meets the views of this body, that 
slavery, as it exists among us, is a political institution, with 
which ecclesiastical judicatories have not the smallest right to 
interfere; and in relation to which, any such interference, 
especially at the present momentous crisis, would be morally 
wrong, and fraught with the most dangerous and pernicious 
consequences. The sentiments which we maintain, in com- 
mon with Christians at the South of every denomination, are 
sentiments which so fully approve themselves to our con- 
sciences, are so identified with our solemn convictions of duty, 
that we should maintain them under any circumstances. 

** Resolved, That in the opinion of*^ this Presbjrtery, the 
hcMing of slaves, so far from being a sin in the sight of Gkxl, 
is nowhere condemned in his holy word<*-that it is in accord- 
ance with the example, or consistent with the precepts of pa- 
triarchs, apostles, and prophets, and that it is compatible with 
the most fraternal regard to the best good of those servants 
whom God may have committed to our charge ; and that, 
Aerefore, they who assume the contrary position, and lay it 
down as a fundamental principle in morals and religion, that 
all slaveholding is wrong, proceed upon false principles.' 
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^ The committee to whom were referred the resolutions, &€., 
have, according^ to order, had the same under consideration— 
and respectfully report, that in their judgment, the following 
resolutions are necessary and proper to be adopted by the 
Synod at the present time : 
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- «« Whereas, the publications and proceedings (^eertun 01^ 
ganized associations, commonly called anti-slavery, or abolition 
societies which have arisen in some parts of our land, haye 
CTeatly disturbed and are still greatly disturbing the peace of 
the church, and of the country ; and the Synod of Virginia 
deem it a solemn duty which they owe to themselves and to 
the community to declare their sentiments upon the subject ; 
therefore, Resolved, unanimously, 

** That we consider the dogma fiercely promulgated by said 
associations— that slavery, as it exists in our skiveholding 
states, is necessarily sinful, and ought to be immediately 
abolished — and the conclusions which naturally foUow from 
that dogma, as directly and palpably contrary to the plainest 
principles of common sense and common humanity, and M 
the clearest authority of the word of God,'* 

The following is from the church in Petersburg, Virginia, 
16th November, 1888 :— 

« Whereas, the General Assembly did, in 1818, pass a kw^ 
which contains provisions for slaves, irreconcilable with our 
civil institutions, and solemnly declaring slavery to be a aim 
against Grod— a law at once ofiensive and insulting to ib» 
whole Southern community ; Resolved, 

1. <*That, as slaveholders, we cannot consent longer to 
remain in connection with any church where there exists a 
statute conferring a right upon slaves to arraign their masters 
before the judicatory of the churchr— and that, too, for the act 
of selling them without their consent first had and obtained. 

2. '* ThcU as the Crreat Head of the diurch has recogfUsed 
the relation of master and slave^ we conscientiously believe 
that slavery is not a sin against God^ as declared by the 
General Assembly. 

3. ^ That there is no tyranny more oppressive than that 
which is sometimes sanctioned by the operation of eccJesias- 
tical law." 

Thus also the Presbjrtery of Tombecbee, in a formal letter 
to the General Conference in Maine, expresses the following 
sentiments :-— ^ In the Bible the state of slavery is clearly 
recognised, but the condition of the slave, like that of all 
society, is left to be regulated by the civil policy of the statet 
or country in which it exists. Abiai^, the friendof Godf had 
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slaves bom in his house, and bought with money." ^ Jacob 
held slaves, without the least remorse of conscience, or 
reproof from God.'* ^ It was no sin for a priest to purchase 
a slave with money." ** The Bible warrants the purchase 
of slaves as an inheritance for children for ever." ** That 
slavery is not a moral evil, is evident from the &ct, that it is 
nowhere condemned by the Redeemer, or his apostles, in 
the New Testament." ^ The Bible makes slavery a part of 
the domestic circle ; it is associated with husband and wife, 
parents and children." 

Views similar to these are expressed in an article in the 
Princeton Biblical Repertory, for April, 1836— an article 
which was reprinted at Pittsburgh, on the eve of an import* 
ant meeting of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church, by Southern gentlemen, and which was understood 
to give great satisfaction to the friends of slavery in the South. 
The following extracts will show the views oi the writer, and 
illustrate the inclination of those who look favourably on the 
system, to sustain their riews by the authority of the Bible. 

'* It is on all hands acknowledged that, at the time of the 
advent of Jesus Christ, slavery in its worst forms prevailed 
over the whole world. The ^yiour found it around him in 
Judea ; the Apostles met with it in Asia, Greece, and Italy, 
How did they treat it ? Not by the denunciation of slavery 
as necessarily and universally sinful. The subject is hardly 
alluded to by Christ in any of'^his personal instructions. The 
Apostles refer to it, not to pronounce upon it as a question of 
morals, but to prescribe the relative duties of masters and 
slaves." — ^pp. 27bj 276. •* An obvious deduction frran the 
fact above referred to, is, that slaveholding is not necessarily 
sinful."— p. 277. **The argument from the conduct of 
Christ and his immediate followers seems to us decisive on 
the point, that slaveholding, in itself considered, is not a 
crime." — ^p. 279. "But what stronger argument can be^ 
presented to prove that the sacred writers did not regard / 
slaveholding as in itself sinful, than that while they condemn I 
all unjust or unkind treatment (even threatening) on the part / 
of the masters toward their slaves, they did not condemnj 
slavery itself.^— p. 280. " That many oE iVio a.\.Vi\\5iviX&^ ST 
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the system as established by law id this country aie con- 
demned, is, indeed, yery plain ; but that slaveholding in itself 
is condemned, has not been, and cannot be proved.*' — ^p. 281. 
^ It is admitted by these distinguished moralists [Dr. Chan- 
ning and Dr. Wayland] l^at me Apostles did not preach a 
religion proclaiming freedom to slaves; that Paul did not 
assail slavery ; that the Gospel did not proclaim the unlaw- 
fubess of slaveholding ; it did not forbid it. This is goincr 
the whole length that we have gone in our statement of 
the conduct ol Christ and his apostles." — p. 282. "The 
Apostles did not condemn slavery; they did not re(|uira 
emancipation; they recognised slaveholaers as Christian 
brethren."— p. 285. "Slavery was tolerated among the^ 
ancient people of God. . Abraham had servants in his family 
who were 'bought with money.* The Mosaic institution 
recognised the lawfulness of slavery. Our argument, from 
this acknowledged fact, is, that if God allowed slavery to 
exist, if he directed how slaves might be lawfully acqnuredf 
and how they were to be treated, it is in vain to contend that 
slavery is a sin, and yet profess reverence for the Scr^ 
tures." -^p. 287. " Slavery is a question of circumstances, 
not a fiiatum in #e." — ^p. 292. "As it appears to us too 
clear to admit of either denial or doubt, that the Scriptures 
do sanction slaveholding ; that under the old dispensation it 
was expressly permitted by divine command, and under the 
New Testament is nowhere forbidden or renounced, but, on 
the contrary, acknowledged to be consistent with the Chris- 
tian character and profession, (that is, consistent with justice, 
mercy, holiness, love to Ckxl and love to man,) to declare it to 
be a heinous crime, is a direct impeachment of the word of 
God."— pp. 297, 298. 

" Slavery," says the Hon. J. K. Paulding, (in his work 
entitled " Slavery in the United States," pp. 14, 15,) « is 
made the subject of express regulation in the social institu- 
tions of the Jews, and this without a single expression of 
disapprobation on the part of the divine Lawgiver." After 
quoting several passages from the books of Moses on the sub- 
ject of slavery, he also adds, (pp. 19, 20,) "Here is a direct 
sanction of rights corresponding in all respects with those of 
the holders of slaves in the United States. They were 
originally « of the heathen' when purchased ; their posterity 
was * begot in the land ;' and they have descendea * as an 
inheritance to our children.* It is difficult to conceive how, 
with these authorities before them^ the Aboliticmistt can 
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persist in maintaining that slarery is contrary to the law of 
God." ^ There is no aathority derivable from the New Tes- 
tament, which justifies the assertion that slavery is contrary 
to the law of God." — p. 94. ^ Slavery existed almost univer* 
sally at, and ages before, the Christian dispensation, and it is 
noi even iiieountenaneed there^ much less denounced as con- 
truT to the kw of God." — p. dO. 

Dr. Fuller, in his letters to Dr. Wayland, says, " The Old 
Testament did sanction slavery. And in the Gospels and 
Epistles the institution is, to say the least, tolerated. You 
admit sodie sort of slavery to have been allowed in the Old 
Testament, and sufiered by Jesus and his apostles. A 
man who denies this will aeny any thinp, and only proves 
how much stronger a passion is than the clearest truth. But 
if this pcMnt be yielded, how can it be maintained that slave- 
holding is itself a crime ?"-^pp. 8, 4. And again : •*! under^^ 
take to show that the Bible does, most explicitly, both by 
precept and example, bear me out in my assertion, that 
•kvery is not necessarily, and always, and amidst all circum- 
stances, a sin. This is the position to be established, and the 
entire reasoning (reasoning which, if the premises be true, ' 
really seems to me to commend itself at once to every man's , 
conscience) is this, what God sanctioned in the Oij> Tes- ' 

TAMENT, AND PERHrTTED IN THE NsW, CANNOT BE SIN."* '> 

To these extracts may be added, for an illustration of the 
prevailing manner in which the subject is regarded, the fol- 
bwing views of Professor Stuart, than whom there is not one 
of higher or more deserved authority in this land, in all 
questions pertaining to the interpretation of the Scriptures. 
These views are copied, not because I would wish to convey 
the impression that Professor Stuart is or would be either the 
advocate of slavery, or the apologist ibr it, but to show the 
importance of a thorough inquiry into the actual teachings of 
the Scriptures on this subject. The foUowing is Professor 
8tuart*8 letter to Dr. Fisk: 

"Andover, ^pril 10, 1837. 
«* Rev. and Dear Sm : — ^Yours is before me. A sickness 
of three months' standing, (typhus fever,) in which I have 

^ /USsr ud Wayland on Skvery, ]^ \10. 
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just eiscaped death, and which still confines me to my hoase^ 
renders it impossible for me to answer your letter at iargeu 

** 1. The precepts of the New Testament, lespeeting the 
demeanour of slaves and their masters, beyond ail question, 
recognise the existence of skrery. The masters are, in part, 

* believing fMtatereji* so that a precept to them, how they are 
to behave, as masters^ recognises that the relation may exists 
salvafide, et salva ecclesia, [withtmi molating ike Christian 
faith or the church ;3 otherwise Paul had nothing to do but 
to cut the band asunder at once. He could not lawfully and 
properiy4emporize with malum in »e, [that which is in itself 
sin.] 

^ If any one doubts, let him take the case of Paul's sending 
Onesimus back to Philemon, with an apok)gy £m' his running 
away, and sending him back to be a servant for life. This 
relation did exist — may exist. The abuse of it is the essen- 
tial and fundamental wrong. Not that the theory of slavery^ 
is right, in itself. No. * Love thy neighbour as thyself'-—^ 

* Do unto others that which you would that others should do 
unto you,' decides against this. But the relation, once consti* 
tuted and continued, is not such a malum in ae as calls for 
immediate and violent disruption at all hazards. So Paul did 
not counsel. ..^ 

** 2. 1 Tim. vi. 3, expresses the sentiment that slaves, who] 
are Christians and have Christian masters, are not, on that 
account, and because as Christians they are brethren^ to 
forego the reverence due to them as masters. That is, the 
relation of master and slave is not, as a matter of course, abro- 
gated between all Christians. Nay, servants should, in such 
a case, k fortiori^ do their duty cheerfully. This sentiment 
hes on the very &ce of the case. What the master's dutyis in 
such a case, in respect to liberation^ is another question, and . 
one which the apostle does not here treat of. | 

" 3. Every one knows,- who is acquainted with GreeF^r 
Latin antiquities, that slavery among heathen nations has 
ever been more unqualified and at loose ends than among 
Christian nations. Slaves were property in Greece and 
Rome. That decides all questions about their relation. 
Their treatment depended, as it does now, on the temper of 
their masters. The power of the master over the slave was, 
for a long time, that of l^e and death. Horrible cruelties at 
length mitigated it. In the apostle's day, it was at least as 
great as amonfif us. 
^ After all the spouting and veheuieikce csa this subject, the 
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good old Book remains the same. Paul's conduct and adyiea 
are still safe guides. Paul knew well that Christianity would 
ultimately destroy slavery, as it certainly will. He knew too 
that it would destroy monarchy and aristocracy from the 
earth, for it is fundamentally a doctrine of irue liberty and 
eqtudUy, Yet Paul did not expect slavery or aristocracy to 
he ousted in a day, and gave precepts to Christians respecting 
their demeanour, ad interim. 

^ With sincere and fraternal regard, , 

** Your fnend and hrother, 

«M. Stuakt.** 

These extracts, with the considerations which have heen 
suggested, will show, it is helieved,' the propriety of the 
course which I propose to pursue in this argument. By the 
lesuHs of such an investigation, the people of this land ulti- 
matdy must and wHl ahide. He that shall* contrihute any 
thing, however humUe, to influence the puhlic mind in 
coming to a right decision on so momentous a question, will 
not have lived in Tain. 
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CHAPTER n. 

The issue of the question about the lawfulness of slavery 
must depend materially on the answer which is c^ven to the 
question, What constitutes slavery? Until this is deter- 
mined, it is impossible to arrive at any settled views On the 
j^uiry whether it is Tight or wrong. 

The true inquiry here is, what are the essential feator^ 
of the system T What distinguishes it from all other rel^tit 
of life — ^from the relation of a child, a minor, an apprent 
a day-labourer, a\serf, a * villein* under the feudal syst 
Slavery has 9ome features which resemble certain things in 
other relations, and the attention is sometimes filed on these 
features of resemblance, forgetting what constitutes the pe- 
culiarity of the system, and then an argument is constructed 
to prove that slavery is recognised in the Scriptures just as 
those other relations are; that the duties in the one case 
are prescribed as they are in the other ; and that this re- 
lation in society is designed to be as permanent, and is in 
itself as lawful, as the others. It is undeniable that in the 
relation of slavery there is something in common with the 
relation of apprenticeship, of a minor, of a subject under 
an arbitrary government, of those who are transferred from 
one government to another, as " by the treaty of Vienna, a 
large part of the inhabitants of central Europe changed 
masters, — as Saxony was transferred to Prussia, Belgium 
was annexed to Holland, and as Louisiana was transferred 
from France to the United States,*'* but still the question is, 
whether the peculiarity of slavery is found in all these rela- 
tions and transfers ? In the condition of a slave, also, there 
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18 Mome resemblance to that of the self of Russia, and the 
*YiUein* under the feudal system; but still the world is 
accustomed accurately to distinguish their coodition from 
that of skve* and it does not define skvery to say that it 
is the condition of a serf or a « rillein.* There is still some* 
thing essential to it which is not reached by these terms. 

The importance of ascertaining accuratdy what slavery 
is, may be seen by referring to some of the definitions 
which have been given of it. From these it will be seen that, 
according to some of the different views which are held of its 
nature, it is easy to construct an argument in its defence. 
Paley's definition is this : ** I define slavery,'* says he, *' to be 
an obligation to labour for the benefit of the master, without 
the contract or consent of the servant."* Substantially the 
same is the idea of the auMior of the article befofe referred to 
in the BihKcal Bepertory, and as this may be regarded, with* 
out impmpnety^ as expressing the sentiments of those who 
apologize lor slavery, or who regard it ss consistent with 
Christianity, it is important to quote the words of the writer 
at length. He says, ** Neither inadequate remuneration, 
physical discomfinrt, intellectual ignorance, moral degradation, 
is essential to the condition of a slave. Yet if all these 
ideas are removed from the ccxnmonly received notion of 
slavery, how little will remain. All the ideas which essen- 
daily enter into the definition of slavery are, deprivation of 
personal liberty, obligation of service at the discretion of an* 
other, and the transferable character of the authcffity and 
claim of the master. The manner in which men are brought 
into this condition ; ite continuance, and the means adopted 
Urn securing the authority and claim of masters, are all 
incidental and variable. They may be reasonable or un-) 
reasonable, just or unjust, at difi^rent times and places.y>s^ 
p. 279. ^ Slavery, in itself considered, is a state of "bond- 
age, and nothing more. It is the condition of an indi- 
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Yidiud who is deprived of hit peisoiud liberty, uid-k 
obliged to work for another, who has the right to tmnsfer 
this claim of senrice, at pleasure." — ^p. 280. In discussing 
the question whether the nature of property enters into tha 
idea of slavery, the writer remarks that, ''a man has pro* 
perty in his wife, in his children* in his domestic aniinals, 
in his fields and f(»ests," and goes on to observe that, 
*^ where it is said that one man is the property of another, 
it can only mean that the one has a right to use the other 
OM a motif but not as a brute or as a thing.— When this 
idea of property comes to be analyzed, it is found to be no» 
thing more than a ckdm of Btrvice either for life^ ^rfor m 
term ef year$.**-~^. 293. According to this view, skv^yl 
is comparatively a harmless thing. No one should he/ 
alarmed at the idea of being himself a slave, or of having 
his children reduced to this condition; and no one should 
regard slavery as essentially an undesimble condition of 
society, and still 'less as having in it any thing that is 
nondly wrong. The idea ci regarding a riave as a chattel 
or a thing is expressly discarded, and all the p rt^ H g 
which it is supposed there can be in the ahve is dwt 
harmless possession which a man has in his wife and chil- 
dren. If this be the just idea of slavery, then it would 
hardly be worth while to argue the question whether it is 
right or wrong, or whether it is, or is not, in accordance 
with the Bible. It may be remarked here only that this is 
a view which will calm the feelings, alky the suspicions of 
guilt or responsibility, save from the c(»npunctioas visitings 
of remorse, and meet the wishes of all those south of | 
« Mason's and Dixon's line' who desire to presefve this ) 
domestic institution in its purity. Whether this is the true ( 
notion of slavery, however, it may be well to consider. I 
would observe, then, 

(1.) That slavery is not a mere condition of appnentio^ 
Iship^ or that the service which a slave is bound to render 
^U} Jus master k not thit w\iicti ihie wj^xau^ce is bound to 
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imder to Ins empiojer. There may be $otnHhing in;eQQH 
nKm, tmt M men make a diednction between themjEreii 
in the system' of * apprenticeship' in the West Incfies, there 
was an accniate, and a very obrioos distinction, between 
tfiat condition and the state of skrery which this was in- 
tended to snpeisede. An apprentice is bound to his mas- 
ter ; he works for him ; his time is his ; and the master 
avails himself of whateTer physical strength or skill th« 
apprentice may hare, or may acquire while he is with him 
—and 80 far there is that which the relation has in eon^ 
mon with slavery. The relatione resemUe each other also] 
in the &ct, that the apprentice is usually placed in this 
eondition without being consulted, or in accordance with the 
will of another. But this relation is designed to be tem- 
porary; it is for the good of the apprentice himself; it 
contemplates his own future usefulness and happiness, and 
there is « /utt equivalent suppdsed to be rendered for his 



kbonr. The care of the master over his morals and habits, 
and the instruction which he is expected to receive in the 
cmploym«it to which he designs to devote his life, are rfr- 
'garded as an ample compensation for any service which bs 
can render. The master, in &ct, avails himself of no un* j 
requited labour of the apprentice ; has no claim of pro^ \ 
pefty in Mmf has no power to continue the relation be- j 
yond a specified period ; and has no right to transfer the | 
apprentice to another. The condition is one also that is ( 
c o ns i stent with a regular advance in knowledge of all 
kinds, and in which the master has no control over any of 
die ether relations which the appremioe may sustain, or 
into which he may choose prospectively to enter. In all f 
this it diffisrs from slavery. \ 

(a.) 'SiWL jB slavery to be confounded with the conditio n 
of a m inor. There are many things indeed that are com- 
mon ixtweSa, slavery as it has always existed, and the con- 
dition of those who are under age. A minor, like a slave, 
has no Tight to rote^ k not eligible to o&uce\ c»axi^ \m 
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held in bw bj contracts wbkh lie makes, nnd in Ins tiia» 
and labour i» eubject to the will of another. Bat we never 
confound the two' conditions, and nerer suppose thai the 
description of the one is a correct rspreeeBtation of the 
other. Nature, not force, has made the condition of in 
minor. In the arrangement, his own good is consnltaA^ 
The whole arrangement is with reference to his own fhtnra 
welfare. It contemplates his being ultimately rttsed to all 
the dignities and rights of a citizen, and nature has secuRidt 
in the afiections of those under whom minors are commonly 
placed, the best possiUe pledge that tbeir interests will be 
sacredly regarded. Slarery does none of these things, 
r (3.) Nor is slarery merely a governmental afiairi— as 
assertion of power like that under a hereditary monarchy, or 
Kke a transfer of a portion of a people from one government 
to another, by treaty.* There may be much in common be- 
tween such a condition and slavery, but we never confound 
them— etcept where we wish to throw dust in order to render 
the subject obscure. The authority asserted over the skve? 
often hereditary ; the power is claimed of making kws for him 
without his consent, and without representation ; the pofwsr 
over him is an usurped power ; it deprives him of the rights 
of a freeman, and he is transferred from one master to another ) 
vrithout his consent«-«s the inhabitants of Poland, Belgium, 
Louisiana, Canada, Florida, and Nomuindy have been» ot as 
the Cherokees, Choctaws, and Seminoles have been removed 
irom G^rg^a and FlcMrida, to the country vresi of the Missis* 
sippi. But we never think of confounding these things wilh 
shivery. Slavery is the right of an individual owner, nol tEe* 
openition of a government. It is control over the individua 
and not over the mass. It contemplates pwjpeAj no arrangi»»| 
ment for masses at govenud^ bat of individuals asawmid,} 
h transfers none by communities, but sells them as indiyij 
^dua^ It is not the mere power of making laws for others^ 
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or of GomniaDdiBg tkeir cerrioes for war; it it the power ef 
eoDtiolling their time, m ckim on their whole eamings, end of 
VBoeiTiiig all the arails of their skill and khoar. It is not the 
right of tfansfer hj treaty or eonquett, hut the power to mK 
them. The idea of slavery is not that of suflering the de- 
priratioa of rights as a oommnnity, hat as indiridiials ; and 
if laws are ever made for them legarded as a commonity, it 
is not heeanse they are consideied as any part of the govern- 
meat, hut only to guard the rights of those who own thenu 
In every essential feature slavery is removed from the aspect 
of heing a governmental a&ir; for while it has some thiii|;a 
in common with such an amngementt still the world makes 
an aocnrate distinction hetween them. Besides, it would 
settle nothing as to the question of right and wrong to show 
that it was a mere governmental transaction. There are 
great questions of right and wrong in relation to the govern* 
ment of Nero, and the conquests of Attila, and the authority 
claimed by the Elmperor of Morocco, or by the Sultan, as really 
as in rektion to the rights claimed by the master over the slave. 
/ (il) Nor is it a mere relation in which legiskci ve bodies alone 
im concerned.* It has indeed a relation to governments, and 
the makers and administiat<Hs of the kws have much to do 
with it. It is^i ndeed| a relation betw^ *) mf " '^nd V^^P ^"^r 
^ skve u a man, and is, in some respects, regarded as such* 
But the usual relations in civil life are those of compact 
and agreement ; of buying and selling ; of commerce, appren- 
ticeship, marriage, mutual aid, in xegard to which each party 
is voluntary, and each party has guarded rights. Nothiiigl 
of this kind occurs in skvery. There all is involuntary oa I 
the part of the skve, and he is never considered and treated 
as a neighbour, cht an equaL In no respect does the kw 

regard him as on a level with the master. 

(6.) Skvery is not a thing which pertains wholly to a 
legkkture to reg^ukte, and with which an individual, or an 
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assodft&m expressly oi^g;aiiized for that puiposet or an eeela* 
siastkal bodj hare no ri^ to mteifeiey or in f^nence to 
which they have no right to express an opinioa. l%ere art 
respects, indeed, in which the sabject pertains to kgkbtiTn 
bodies, and in thote respects others cannot mterfere with 
their peculiar prerogatiTes. The bad laws which they have 
made, they only can unmake. The actual leguimtkm whkk 
may be at any time demanded to remove the eril, or to coned 
abuses growing out of the laws, pertains only to them. Others 
can no more usuip the 4)laoe of the legislator, in respect In 
this, than they can in respect to any thing else. Bat ther 
points on which slavery touches on the legisktire body are 
few and unimportant, compared with its other relations 4» 
society. Men are not made slaves by legislative acts, but by 
individual mpacity and wrong. Legislatures do not <m%- 
slaves, unless it be in a corpomte capacity, and rarely then. 
The slave is the property of an individual, and his relationa 
are to him. That individual is a mmi^ not a hgidaioTs fail 
it is light to reason with him as a man, Hs a neighbour, as n 
member of the church, as a father and a brother, or as a 
minister of the gospel. In each and all of these respects, it 
is right to bring die subject before his eonscienoe, and to reai- 
son and remonstrate widi him, as himself responsible to God^ 
And it is the right of any one to do it nHio U a man, whether 
in his individual or associate capacity-— for the skveholdet 
holds o man in bondage, and claims him as his property* 
Between these two mdividtMh^ therefore, no legislatiw his 
8 right to interpose a barrier, and to say thai tki$ subjeol 
pertains to t#s, and that no individual or association has a rightt 
to intermeddle with it. It does not define slavery, therefoifv 
to say that it ia a relation which has been instituted by a 
legislature for the good of the community, requiring one daaa 
9C42^1e to engage in the service of another. 
/ (6.) Slavery is not a condition like that of the serb of 
jRussia, or like the * villeins' of the feudal system. It has 
something in mBmmaa wilk IbMe faWnna> and in some 
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aspects may not be more q>pressiTe or degmding, but still k 
is to be accuiately distinguished fran them. In the relation 
of the * Tillein' of the feudal system there was an obligation 
of service to the kid ; the time, and talent, and skill of the 
TBssal were his ; the Tilieia had none of the rights of a fn^ 
man« imfdied in the power of making laws, ^gibility to office, 
or the administmtioB of jostiee ; and there was the possibility 
of being trsnsierred with the soil from one master to another. 
The same is sabstantially true of the condition of the serf. 
Bat the « villein' was attached to the glebe, as the serf now isT) 
He was k fixture oo the estate, and he could not be removed. 
There was no power of alienating him without alienating the 
land, his &mily, his neighbouis, and whatever comforts Jhi^ 
had been uged JOi There was no power of separating hu^ 
fahd and wiiSe, and parents and children. He was not 
bongkt and sold as an individual, and he was not regarded in 
the ligbt of frop€rty» He was, in some respects, recognised 
as a man, and even in his lowest condition had the germs of 
certain rights, whidi have grown into the condition of the 
now middle and respectable classes in Europe. ^ The villein 
has become the independent farmer." ** The feudal system 
has in a great measure been outgrown in all the European 
states. The third estate, formerly^ hardly lecc^ised as hav- | 
ing an existence, is become the controliing power in most of / 
thoM uident oommunitie.."* But there « no such genn of \ 
freedom and of elevation in slavery. There is nothing I 
which, being cultivated and expanded, will grow into free ^ J 
dom. There was nothing in slavery, as understood by the 
Ko^ns, and there is nothing in it as it exists in this country, 
which has such a principle of liberty, advancement, and eleva* 
tioo^ that the slave, by any natuml progress, can ever emei^ 
into liberty, or ever take such a place that there shall be 
recognised in him the rights of a man ; and though there is 
in the system, in many respects, a strong resemblance to the 

•869 mmd Sepsrtoiy, M3«j p^ 1l»\, «M. 
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€onditioo of m feudal * rillein/ or a Russian serf, yet these 
oonditions are never confounded. All men know that alnoerjf 
is a different thing. Its peculiarity is not described by a 
reference to the condition of society in the dark ages, or 
n ncjer the dominion of the Autocrat of the North. 

(7.) Slavery is not the kind of property which a man 
has in his wife or child.* There may be something in eooh 
mon in these relations, but, except in arguments in defimos 
of slavery, they are never confounded. In the condition 
of a wife and child there is indeed a want of a right of 
sufirage and of eligibility to office; and, in the case of 
the child, of a right to the avails of his kbour, m$ in 
that of a slave. But (1.) the relation of parent and child 
is a natural relation, that of master and slave is not ; 
(2.) the relation of husband and wife is volunlary, that of 
master and slave is not ; (3.) in these relations wives and 
children are treated in all respects as human beings^ 
slaves are not; (4.) in these relations diere is no right 
of property in any such sense as thaPin which thewoid/ 
property is commonly used:— 4here is no right of sale*' 
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there is no right to sunder the letetion (ot the mere 
of gain. It is true that some of these things have oo* 
curred in certain times and places, and that the power of 
purchase or sale has been understood to be connected with 
the relation of husband and wife, and that even parents 
have claimed this power over their children. But this has 
always been understood as an olmse of power, and as not 
fairly implied in the relation. The common sense of man- 
kind has revolted at it ; and whatever usurped power there 
may have been at any time, the instinctive feding of man- 
kind is that the ^pn^rty' which a man has in his wife 
or child is essentially different from that which the master 
has in his slave. 

If none of these things constitute slavery, the questioS 

• GMnp.BilkBep«tov:f,UM,>«da. 
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then arises^ what ia it T What la the eaaential eleiiM 
of the ayatem? What distinguiahea thia firom all other] 
lelationaT Theae questiona can now he anawered hy the] 
aingle reply, that it is property in a pmuLs briko. j The 
maater aums the alave. He haa bought him, and he haa 
a right to tue him, or to $eU him. He can command hia 
aervicea against hia own will; he can arail himaelf of 
the fruit of hia toil and skill; he can aell him or other- 
wise alienate him aa he pleaaea. He jegarda hiih aa hia 
ewn property in the same aenae aa he regarda any thing 
elae aa hia property. He ia not an apprentice, a companion* 
an equalf or a Toluntary aervant ; he is a part of hia 
estate, and subject substantially to the same laws as those 
which regulate property in any thing e\»e. He ia hia 
property in the aenae that either by himself or by one 
from whom he has inherited him, the slave has been 
taken hy force and appropriated to the use of another man— - 
aubatantially in the same way in which property was first 
acquired by cultivaAig a piece of land selected from the 
great common of the world, or fruit gathered from that 
which was before common ; or he haa become hia pro- 
perty in the aense that an equivalent has been paid for 
him, or from the fact that the children of alavea become 
property in the same way aa the ofispring of cattle do* 
He is bis property in the sense that the slaye himself 
haa no right to the employment of his time and limbs 
and skill for his own advantage, and no right to the avails 
of hia own labour. He is his property in the sense that 
the master claims the right to himself of all that the slave 
can produce by hia physical strength, or by any tact or 
skill which he may have in any department of labour. 
He is his property in the sense that he may part with 
hia services to any one on such terms as he, and not 
the slave, shall choose; that he may sell him for aoy 
price in money, or barter him for any commodity, to any 
person that he chooBes; and that he may make ^ ^fi><c^^• 
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mentury dispomtioQ of him as he may of His liouae, hk 
land, his books, his cane, or his horse. This was the 
doctrine of the Roman law. *^ The master had the entirei 
right of property in the slare, and could do just as he] 
pleased with his person and life, his powers and hii 
earnings." Digests I. 19, B2. Qaod aUinet ad jus ciyile, I 
servi pro nuU%$ haberUur f non tamen et jure natorali, : 
qaia, quod ad jus naturale attinet, omnes homines aequales ; 
sunt. lY . 5, 3. Quia senrile caput (civil condition of a ; 
slave) nullum jus habet, idee nee minui potest.* The , 
same was true in Greece. ** In Greece the slave was con- 
sidered ip^ffx^ of>ya»or or a Mtfjftth a mere inairummi ei%* 

dowed with Kfe^ a />oMeMton."t .. ^, 

It is true that this kind of property difiers in some 
respects tern other kinds — as property in a horse differs . 
in some respects from property in a tree or a mine. 
Property is to be regarded, in some aspects, according to 
the nature of the thing which is held, and will be treaied 
in some respects acc<Nrding to its natlife. The ownership 
which a man has in a marble quarry, or in a silver mine, 
or in a field or forest, is difierent in some respects from 
that which - he has in a horse or a dog ; that which he 
has in the latter, is in some respects different from that 
which he can have in a man. It will secure a different 
kind of treatment, and there are still common laws, though 
these are held as property, which a man is not at lihe^lST 
to disregard. It is observed, correctly in the main, 1^^ 
the author of the article in the Biblical Repertory already / 
referred to (p. 893), that a man ^ has no more right to | 
use a brute as a 1(^ of wood, in virtue of the right of 1 
property, than he has to use a man as a brute. Thers ; 
are general principles of rectitude obligatory on all men, . 
which require them to treat all the creatures rf God, ac-l 

* See Pro£ 6. H. Becker, in BiUiotheca Sacra, iL p. 671. 
f Dud. p. 57% 
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^oordiiig to the nature which he h^s given them. The 
IDaii who should burn his horse because he was his pro- 
perty, would find no justification in that plea either be- 
fate God or man* When therefore it is said that one 
man is the property of another, it can only mean thai 
the one has the right to use the other at a man^ buti 
not as a brute or a thin g. He has no right to treat fiiin 
as he may lawfully treat his ox or a tree.**— Still, the 
essential thing-^he right of property is the same. It is 
ownership of the quarry, the mine, the forest, the field, 
the ox, the man ;-— and though the treatment must in pro- 
per respects correspond to their nature, and though the 
community may feel that if a man should *burn' his 
horse he would violate great laws of nature, stiJl this does 
not afilect the question whether he otone the horse and 
has a right to regard him as property. The same is 
true of the ownership in man. There are certain things 
which it is admitted the owner has no right to do, which 
he might do to some other species of property. He may 
no more * bum' his slave than he may his ' horse ;' he 
might not treat a slave in all respects as he might his 
horse, any more than he might treat his horse as he 
would an inanimate object, and still the property claimed 
in the one may be as distinct and exclusive as in the 
other. — ^He may employ him as he pleases; he may 
make use of all that he can produce by his labour ; he 
may sell him, or may dispose ci him, as he chooses, 
in his will. The slave is never regarded as a human J 
being, with the rights of a human being, but he is re- I 
garded ae property made more valuable becausk he is a 1 
human being— just as the horse is regarded as property j 
made^ valuable became he is a horse. As such the slave { 
is to be treated as a man, not with respect to any duties 
or relations which he owes as a citizen, a father, a son, : 
an heir of salvation, but only with reference to the ques- i 
tion, how he can be rendered more va\ua\>\e aa a ^\aN^% \ 

5 
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His nature is consulted in his treatment, in distinction from 
that of the horse, only as that of the horse is consulted 
in distinction from the inanimate objects of property. 

This claim of property in the slare always involves the 
following things:^- 

1. It is wholly involuntary on the part of the slave 
He has never conceded any such right over himself to 
others, and no one has done it who had any authority 
to do it. He has not made a voluntary surrender ci him« 
self to his master to be regarded as his; to be owned 
by him, and to yield to him the avails of his labour, and 
be sold by him when and where he pleases. And no one 
has done this who had a right to do it. The power on* 
ginally asserted over him or his ancestors, was a power of 
usurpation or robbery ; was against his consent or theirs ; 
and was successfully asserted only because he had not the 
means of resistance. It was that which no parent had the - 
prerc^fative of yielding, and which in most instances no 
parent pretended to yield. The whole system is involun- v 
tary on his part, and the property which is claimed in his ' 
person, his services, his wife, his children, was never the/ 
result of compact or voluntary agreement. _\ 

V^'S. It is property claimed in that which naturally belongs 
I to him, but which he is not at hberty to resume to him- 
;^8elf. He is not at liberty to claim a property in his own 
time, person, family, bodily vigour, talent, or skill. There 
may be instances— as we are often told there are in slave* 
holding communities, and as we have no reason to doubt 
there are— in which, from kind treatment or other causes* the 
slave would prefer to remain with his master than to take 
t^e chances of freedom. He may see great and certain evils 
which would result if he were thrown upon his own re- 
sources, if, in the existing state of society, he should un- 
dertake to provide for himself and his family. Or, slavery 
may have so efiectually accomplished its work, by destroying 
all that is noble in his nature, ihat he prefers to be a slave 
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to being a freeman. But while this may be trae, he is not 
at liberty to do otherwise if he should choose, without the 
consent d his master. He has no independent Tolition in the 
C2i8e. A horse, if he had a choice, might prefer to remain 
the property of his owner by whcnn he was weU taken care af« 
but he would nol be at liberty to do otherwise if he chose. 
r^3. There is a right of property in all that pertains to the 
pave. It is a right extending, (l.) to his lime*. The slave 
can claim none as his own. The hours when he shall begin 
his work, and when he shall close it, his master claims the 
right of determining, and he has no choice in the cose. 
(2.) To his service^ ** When this idea of property comes to 
be analyzed, it is found to be nothing more than a claim of 
service either for life or for a term of years. This claim 
is transferable, and is d* the nature of property, and is con* 
sequently liable for the debts ci the owner, and subject to his 
disposal by will or otherwise."* There w "something 
more** than this in the claim of property claimed in the 
slave, but this concession shows, what indeed no one would 
deny, that the master has a claim of * service' in the slave, 
whic h_ is of the n ature of irmfferable property, (3.) To 
hisbodily strength anT^power of labour. The master asserts 
a claim over thc»e, and like price of the slave, that is, the 
value of the property in him, is estimated in accordance 
with these things. Whatever the slave has of youth, 
physical power, vigour of constitution, capacity for enduring 
labour, enters into the notion of the property in him — ^just 
as much as the metal, speed, bottom, and pedigree of the 
horse does of his value. (4.) Tq^his talent or skill. If he 
has a tact for labour ; if he has skill in any of the mechanic 
arts; if he has genius so that he can facilitate or abridge 
toil by useful inventions, it is all the property of the master. 
He is the more valuable on that account, and his superior 
worth is often published, when he is exposed to sale, if he 

* Mk Repniory, pp. tl93, Wi. 
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18 a skilful and accomplished house-servant, or if he is en- 
dowed with mechanical talent. He has no right to avail 
himself of any skill which he may have in making a shoe^ 
a carriage, or a machine. He would have no right to take 
out a patent for the most useful invention ; he would have 
no right to enter a copyright for a hook. Such a thing is 
never contemplated in the laws regulating slavery, and if a 
slave kad any such endowment it would he wholly at the 
disposal of the master. 

I 4. The master claims this right of property in his services 
without equivalent or compensation. He does not pretend to 
have given him any valuable consideration for the surrender 

I of his freedom, and he furnishes him no equivalent for his 
kbour. It is in vain to say that the food, the raiment, and 
the cottage of the slave are any equivalent for his services, 
or that the deficiency of these is made up by the implied 
pledge of the master that he will furnish him with medicine 
when he is sick, and that he will take care of him when he 
is old. None of these things are such an equivalent for his 
services thai a freeman would be willing to contract for them 
hy selling himself into slavery ; they are not what a freeman 
can secure by voluntary lahour. Besides, slavery is offteces" 
9ity a system of unrequited toil. The master expects to 
make something by the slave ; that is, he expects to secnre / 
more from the labour of the slave than he returns to him^! 
The whole arrangement of the system contemplates such a 
profit in slave labour, or such an increase of property from it 
over and above what the slave himself receives, as to meet 
the following expenses : — ^First; the interest on the capital 
paid for the slave— -paid, not to him, but to the one from 
whom he is purchased. Secondly, all the diminution of the 
worth of the property from advancing age, frcxn the proba- 
iHlities of sickness, and the risk of death. This is no incon- 
siderable sum. If a man at twenty-five years of age costs 
five hundred dollars, his value is constantly diminishing by 
advaacing age^ and there is a constant risk of a total hU of 
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the property; and to make a retom to the master for thift 
diminution and the risk of the total loss, there must be in the 
system a calcoiation to receive from the labour rendered so 
much over and above what the slave himself receives, as to 
meet the chances of this loss and this regular decrease in 
his value. Thirdly, there must be, according to the sys- 
tem, enough received from the labour of slaves over and 
above what they receive, to support the master and his 
fiubily, so £sir as any advantage is derived from slave 
labour, in idleness, and usually in laxury-^or the system 
always has been, and essentially is, one of luxury. It is 
not designed in the sjrstem that the master shall labour. He 
buys his slaves in order that he and his family may not be 
under the necessity of earning any thing. The consequence 
IB, that there is contemplated in the system the receipt from 
the labour of the slave, over and above what he himself 
receives, enough to maintain the mast^ himself and his 
family in indolence. It follows from this, that the amount 
of the unrequited labour of the slave on the whole is that 
which is necessary to meet the interest on the capital 
invested in him; that which is necessary to meet the 
regular diminution of his own value from advancing age 
and the risk of death ; and that part of his individual labour 
which will be necessary to support his master. Of course, 
the amount involved in this latter item will be regulated 
somewhat by the number of slaves. Each slave is to do his 
part. The system is to support all the masters and their 
fiunilies in indolence, or, at least so far as the system avails, 
it is to release him and them from the necessity of as much 
labour as is gained from the unrequited labour of the slave; 
This difiers wholly from a free system, where the labouTer 
leeeives what to him is a full compensation for his work. 
His employer has invested no capital in the person of the 
labourer ; makes no calculation about the diminution of his 
value or risk from sickness ; and does not contemplate being 
supported ia. iadohacB on nniequited labofoz* Bit ^t». 

6» 
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what the labourer considers a full equiralent for his work; 
he receiveM what is to him of equal yalne with the wages. 

(6,) This possession of property in the slave involves the 
right to 8eU him as the roaster pleases. It is not a right 
merely to dispose of his service for a term of years or for 
life ; it is a right to sell the elave himseff. He sets the slave 
^ up at auction— not his services ; he disposes of the slave^ in 
\ his will, by name — ^not of his unexpired term of service. He 
disposes of his person, his skill, his physical strength — «]1 
that he has that can be of value to himself or to another. 
He retains nothing to himself; he reserves no rights for the 
skve. This disposal o( property is in all respects as absolute 
and entire as it is where a man sells a farm, a mill, or a 
horse. He may, moreover, sell or alienate him in any way 
he pleases, whether by a private bargain, by auction, or by a 
testamentary disposition-«-as is the case in any other property. 
He may sell him l^ sundering any ties which bind him to 
others ; regardless of any remonstrances of father or mother; 
and irrespective of any obligations which the slave may feel 
himself under to a wife, a sister, or a child. ** This clnim,** 
says the Biblical Repertory, ^is transferable, and is conse- 
quently liable for the debts of the owner, and subject to his 
disposal by will or otherwise.'* This is the conunon view of 
slavery the world over, and on the subject of selling him the 
master feels himself under no more restrictions than he does 
in selling his dromedary or ox. 

That these are correct views of the nature of slavery, wiQ 
be apparent from a brief reference to some of the existing laws 
on the subject, showing in what light slaves are regarded in 
the statutes of the slaveholding states in our country. Judge 
Stroud, in his ** Sketch of the Laws respecting Slavery,'* 
says, ^ The cardinal principle of slavery, that the slave is not 
to be ranked among sentient beings, but among things-^ 
obtains as undoubted law in all these [the slave]] states." 
The law q[ South Carolina says, ** Slaves shall be cbimed, 
ieU, takeOf reputed and tdjudgod ia kw, to \m cbattiem 
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VBRflONAL in the hands of their ownen and fKMmeBBom, and 
their executors, administrators, and assigns, to all iifTEim, 

OONSTKUCnONS, AMD FITBFOSBS WRAT80BTSR.'** The Looisi- 

mati code says, ^ A slave is one who is in the power of the 
Boaster to whom he helongs ; the master may sell him, di^ 
pose of his person, his industty, and his labour ; he can do 
nothing, possess nothing, nor acquire any thing but what 
must belong to his master.'*! 80 the Hon. J. K. Paulding, 
in his work on slavery, says, ^ Being pr&perty^ slaves may 
be bought and sold by persons capable of buying and selling 
other property. They are held to be personal e8tate4 and 
as such may be kried upon and sold for the debts of the 
owner.'*$ 

This claim of property is not only asserted in all the books^ 
that treat of slavery, and in all the laws that regulate the I 
system, but enters into the every-day view of the sub ject, / 
and the practical working of the system^ i An a matter cf 
fad slaves are regarded and treated as property, or as 
** chattels." They are bought or are inherited as such. 
They are advertised for sale by auction, or otherwise, as 
such. They are disposed of by will as such; they may 
be seized as such, by a sheriff, and sold for the payment of 
debts. And when a slave is so disposed of, it is in the same 
way as any other property. There are no reserved rights to 
him as a man. There is no specification in the advertise- 
ment or the instrument of sale, that he difiers from any 
other property; there is no recognition of the fact that in 
any respect he is a human being, or is to be treated as such. ' 
There is no condition in the sale that any of his rights at a 
man^ as a father, a brother, or a citizen, shall be regarded. 
It 18 not specified or implied that he shall exercise any of the 
privileges of a freeman ; that he may himself ^er hold pro- 
perty ; that he shall be taught to read ; that the cultivation 

• Biev. Dig. 239. f Civ. Code, art 85. 
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of hia inteUect shall be regarded ; that he shall hsrie tin 
liberty of worshipping God. None of his rights or feelings 
as a son^a husband, or a fiither are ooosnlted in the conditions 
of the sale, but his new master, like his old one, may sunder 
any one of these relations as soon as he pleaaesy and for any 
cause that he chooses. 

THB TRUE QUS8TI0N STATXD. 

\ The true question now is, whether this is a good insti- 
itution, and one which Grod designed to commend and pe^ 
Ipetuate. Is it an institution for the maintenance of which 
He has made arrangements in his word, and which has his 
sanction ? Is it a system in accordance with the spirit of the 
religion which he has revealed, and which that religion is 
intended to keep up in the world ? Is it such an arrange* 
ment in society that the ^r influence of that region will 
tend to perpetuate it, as it will the relations of husband and 
wife, and of parent and child ? Or is it an institution whi^ 
God regards as undesirable and evil in its nature and ten-l 
dency, and which he intends to have removed from thej 
world ? Would the fair application of the principles 
religion perpetuate it on the earth, or remove it as an 
thing? This is the fair ju^tion now before us. According' / 
to the references made to the Scriptures, by most of the"'/ 
writers already alluded to, they would regard the former of ' 
these opinions as the true one— that slavery has the sai^j^- 
t ion of God; that he has from the beginning fostered and 
patronised the institution ; that he legislates for its continue 
aace, as he does for the relation of parent and child ; and 
that the principles' of his religion do not conflict with its 
perpetuity on the earth. Is this the true position to be taken 
on the subject ? 

In this view of the real question, it is not necessary to > 
agitate the inquiry whether slavery is a malum in ae. That ■ 
question is one that has usually given rise only to perplexing^ 
Jcgmatuhiee, nd that has con.ViiW\A4 UtdA to detemuBe the ( 



of his ] 
inejilJ 
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true issne in the inquiry. If it shall appear, in the course of 
this discussion, that slavery is an institution which God has 
never originated by positive enactment ; that his legislation 
has tended from the beginning to mitiga^ its evils ; that he 
has by his Providential dealings frowned upon it; that he 
has asserted great principles in his word, which cannot be | 
carried out without destroying the system; that he has 
enjoined on man, in the various relations ci life, certain \ 
duties, of which slavery prevents the performance; that i 
slavery engenders inevitably certain bad passions, which aie ( 
wholly contrary to religion ; and that U %$ the tendency and j 
the design of the ChrUfian religion^ when fairly applied^ 
to abolish the system^ it will be apparent that slavery is a 
moral wrong . God does not legislate against any thing that 
is good. His own Providential dealings are not against that 
which is desirable in society. His Gospel is not designed 
to abolish any good institution ; and if it shall appear that 
Christianity has such provisions as are designed to remove 
slavery, the divine view in relaticm to it will be clear. To 
show what ts that view, is the sole design of this discussion. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Slavery in the time tf the FcUriarckt. 

In entering directly upon the question whether slavery, as 
before defined, is in accordance with the will of Qodj and is 
an institution which he designs should be perpetuated for 
the good of society, like the other relations of life contributing 
to the perfection of a community, it is natural to inquiflT 
whether any thing can be determined on this question from 
the practice of the patriarchs. The true inquiry here is, 
whether the patriarchs were holders of slaves in such a 
sense that it can be properly inferred that Qod regards 
slavery as a good and desirable institution. 

The support which the advocates of slavery derive ffmn 
the conduct of the patriarchs, has already been referred to. 
The reader will recall the quotations from the Presbyteries 
of Hopewell, Harmony, Charleston Union, and Tombecbee ; 
from the Biblical Repertory, and Paulding's work on slavery. 
I The example of the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
I is adduced as decisive on the point. Thus, as an instance, 
the Presbytery of Tombecbee, in their correspondence with 
the General Conference of Maine,* say, " On the subject of 
slavery we are willing to be guided by the Bible, the unerr- 
ing word of truth." " In the Bible the state of slavery is 
clearly recognised — ^Abraham, the friend of God, had slaves 
bom in his house, and bought with his money. Isaac pos- 
sessed slaves, as is evident from Gen. xxvi. 14. Jacob held 
slaves, without the least remorse of conscience." So also Dr. 
Fullerf appeals with the utmost confidence to the fact that 
God indulged Abraham in the practice of slavery, in proof that 

• Fp, 12, 13. t I^tt«» to Dr. W^jVand, ^ 176» 176. 
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it 18 not wrong. ** He was * the fnend of God,' and walked 
with God in the closest and most endearing intercourse ; nor 
can any thing be more exquisitely touching than those words, 
* Shall I hide from Abraham that thing which I do ?' It is 
the language of a friend, who feels that conceahnent would 
wrong the confidential intimacy existing. The k>ye of this 
venerable serrant of God, in his promptness to immolate his 
son, has been the theme of apostles and preachers for ages ; 
and such was his faith, that all who believe are called * the 
children of faithful Abraham.' This Abraham, you admit, 
held slaves. Who is surprised that Whitefield, with this 
single fact before him, could not believe slavery to be a sin' ? 
Yet, if your definition of slavery be correct, holy Abfaham 
lived all his life in the commission oi one of the most aggra^ 
vated crimes against God and man which can be conceived. 
His life was spent in outraging the rights of hundreds ci 
human beings, as numd, intellectual, immcnrtai, &lien crea- 
tures ; and in yiolating their relations as parents and children, 
and husbands and wives. And God not only connived at 
this appalling iniquity, but, in the covenant of circumcision 
made with Abraham, expressly mentions it, and confirms the 
patriarch in it ; speakiog of those * bought with his money,' 
and requiring him to circumcise them. Why, at the very 
first blush, every Christian will cry out against this state- 
ment. To this, however, you must come, or yield your 
position; and this is only the first utterly incredible and 
monstrous corollary involved in the assertion that slavery is 
essentially and always * a sin of appalling magnitude.' " 

The question now is, whether the facts stated in the Bible, 
in reference to the conduct of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
furnish an evidence that Qod means to sanction slavery, and 
regards it as an institution which he intends should be jwt" 
petuated . It is whether one who is a slaveholder in the 
United States, in the manner in which slavery exists here, is 
justified in it by the example of the patriarchs. ^ 

[Now those who make their appeal to l\ie i[^«9aivKxODA^\A:«^ 
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/ not informed ns in what the strength of the ugnment Hes. 

I and what are precisely the considerations on which they rest 

I such an appeal. It is possible, therefore, that injustice n»y 

■ be done them in an attempt to state what they would eoimder 

\ the true force of the argument. So £ur as I can see, however, 

the only bearing which the example of the patriarchs cat 

have on the question, must consist in the following considep- 

ations: 

1. Thatt in the cases referred td, it was truly and property 
tiavery which was sanctioned by their example. Whatever 
is e$$enticd to slavery ; whatever constitutes its peculiarity, 
and distinguishes it from every other species of servitude, 
it must be assumed in the argument, existed under the patri«( 

_archs. In an attempt to prove that slavery is sanctioned by 
their example, it is indispensable to show that the slave^ 
which existed then was essentially the same as that whichUy 
is proposed to vindicate by it. It is indispensable to make out 
that whatever is proposed to be vindicated by the example, 
should be found in the example. If, therefore, the essen 
thing in slavery, as has been already shown, be the right of 
property, and it be proposed to vindicate or justify this, it is 
essential to show that this idea existed in the kind of servj^ 
tudejrecognised amon g^ e patriarchs. It would not throw 
any light on the question, if the conditFon referred to was one 
of voluntary servitude ; or if it were that of a serf or 'villein,* 
like the relation in Russia or under the feudal system; it 
must involve the essential thing in slavery as it exists now. 
It is necessarily supposed, therefore, in this appeal to the 
patriarchs, that the idea of property in a human being 
existed in those cases, or the argument has no force or 
pertinency. And that this is supposed, is apparent from 
the argument relied on by the Presbytery of Tombecbee: 
**Abram, the friend of God, had eldvee bought with 
money.** „^ 

2. That the patriarchs were good men, *the friends of 
Ood/ and that we are safe and tight in following the exam- / 
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pie €i lach men. The example of a pahiareh^ it is implied 
in the ai^^ument, must be decisive. .Whatever he did, camiol 
be regarded as moially wrong, or a maittm in «e, and cannot 
be improper to be imitated in any relation of society, and at 
any period of the world. Unless Mu is implied in the appeal 
to th e patriarchs, the argument has no force. For if it be 
admitted that they did things which would not be proper 
now ; that they indulged in any thing which is to be regard- 
ed as a nudum th s€, or that they entertained views which 
are not adapted to promote the best interests of society, and 
which Grod does not design to have perpetuated, it is poisible 
that their conduct in regard to servitude may belong to this 
elass. The argument, therefore, supposes that what theyl 
habitually did, is not to be regarded as a mahim in se, or ) 
should not be called in question as morally wrong. I 

r^d. The argument must involve this idea also, that as God 
permitted it, and as he caused their conduct to be recorded 
without any expression of disapprobation, it must have been 
therefore ri^ht. It is not pretended that he commanded the 
purchase of slaves in the time of the patriarchs, or that he 
commended them for what they did. The argument is 
based on his silence as to any expression of disapprobation, 
and on his causing the record to be made. The strength of 

I this argument, then, must be, that whatever Grod permits 
among good men at any time, without a decided expression 
of disapprobation ; whatever he causes to be reonrded as a 
matter of historical fact, must be regarded as authorizing 
the same thing in others, and as a proof that he considers 
it to be adapted to secure the best interests of society. 

*~^ I can conceive ci no other grounds than these on which an 
argument in favour of slavery can be derived from the exam* 
pie of the patriarchs. It is proposed now to inquire whether 
this argument is valid. Does it demonstrate what it is 
adduced to prove, that slavery is a good and desirable insti* 
tution ; that it meets with jhe approbation of Grod, and is an 
institution which he designs should be perpetv\aXed\ ^xyl\.\^ 

6 
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men are justified in holding human beings as property now! 
In reply to these questions, I shall consider what were thT 
facts in the case ; and then what is the real iralue of the 
arg ument. _ _ 

\ (1.) The kind of servitude referred to in the cases ottihe 
] patriarchs was doubtless common at that time. We have, 
^deed, no historical documents to prove this* for we have no 
other records which go back to so remcne ages. But there 
are some circumstances, which, in the absence of historical 
documents, render this probable. One is, that in the age of 
Job, who probably lived in the time of the patriarchs, the 
same kind of servitude is mentioned which appears to have 
prevailed in the days of Abraham. Thus in chap. i. 3, it is 
said of Job, that '^hehad a very great household^* (*^% 
Ubiidddj) where the very word is used which, in various forms, 
is uniformly employed to denote servitude.* This does not 
determine, indeed, that those referred to were slaves; but it 
shows that the kind of servitude mentioned in the account of 
the patriarchs, prevailed in the land of Uz, that is, probably, 
in Arabia Deserta, and in the country adjacent to Chaldea. 
I (2.) A second circumstance is, that we have mention of an 
\ historical fact pertaining to those times, which shows that the 
i buy ing and selling of men was commcm.' Thus when it was 
proposed by the brethren of Joseph to sell him to the travel- 
ing IshmaeUtes who were engaged in commerce, they made 
no more scruple about buying him, than they would have 
done any thing that had been ofiered for sale ; and the same 
thing occurred when he was exposed for sale by them in 
the Egyptian market. He was readily bought by Potiphar, 
Qen. XXX vii. 27, 28; xxxix. 1. This whole transaction looks^ 
as if the buying and selling of men was then a common thing, | 
and was as allowable as any other species of traffic. - 

(3.) A third circumstance is, that servants appear to have 
been in the market, or to have been held by those who dwelt 

' Gen. xxtL 14 ; zxx. S6 *, xti. 16 ; xm %Z\ xxxix. l7,§taL 
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in the Ticinity of Abraham, for it is said that he had '^ ser- 
Tants bought with money," Gen. xvii. 12. This woaU7 
seem to slww that they were held for sale by others, that is, I 
t^gtjwnritade of this kind prevailed there. 1 

(4.) The fourth circumstance is, that as far back as we can 
trace the history of nations, we find the existence of slavery 
jnsOT ne form. We find it represented in the historical paint- 
ings of £lgypt, where nothing is more common than drawings 
of slaves or captivcfls. We find it in the earliest stages of the 
history of Greece and Rome. We find it in the practice of 
oonquerns, who were accustomed to regard the captives 
taken in war as the property of the captors, and who were 
supposed to have a right to kill them, to sell them, or to 
letaia them as slaves at their pleasure. We find it in the 
earliest laws, and in the claims set up under those laws to 
certain persons held to servitude. Those laws are but the 
expressions of the early 'opinions on the subject, and an 
exponent of the prevailing practice. Thus these causes are^ 
assigned by Justinian as laying a foundation fo r slavery, ot [ 
as making the enslaving of others proper.^ j Servi out JmnJt^ 
out nasctmtur: ftunt jure gentium^ out jure dvili : ruu' 
euntur ex anctUia noatria.* According to this, slaves are ) 
inid to become such in three ways : by birth, where the mo- { 
ther was a slave ; by captivity in war ; and by the voluntary ; 
sale of himself as a slave by a freeman of the age of twenty. 1 
Blackstone examines these causes of slavery, and shows them 
all to rest on uncertain foundations ; and he insists that a state 
of slavery is repugnant to reason, and contrary to natural 
kw.t The foundation of this claim was undoubtedly wrong ; 
but the fact that it was made, shows the state of feeling in 
the earliest times, and may be regarded as proof that slavery 
prevailed in the remotest periods of the world. Whatever "^ 
may be said, therefore, about_^ej|tate_of^se in the 1 

"■'■ ■ **" n 

* Juat 1, 3, 4. 

I Conuii. i 423, 424. Comf. Kent's Coinia«\iaxifii on X.TBwV«\\jro ^ 
1 427, j^. 
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\tiine of the petriaichs, and whaterer coiicIusi<»iB maj b$ 
jdrawn from the fact that they held alayea, it CMinot be h^ 
/t hat they ori^ mUed the^^stemi. It^was^^^sj^tem _vdii^ 
/they douhtle^fouDd in existence, and they acted only ta 
j accordance with the cuatomaoirall the surrocuidilig patioiiB. 

In order now adequately to understand what was the real 
character of the servitude which existed among the patri- 
archs, on which so much reliance is placed by those who 
attempt to sustain the system by an appeal to the BiUe, it it 
of the utmost importance to understand what is the exact 
sense of the word used to designate this rehuion in the 
Scriptures. If the word rendered iervani in the Old Testi^ 
ment necessarily means slaves in the modem sense of the \ 
term, it will do something to settle the question whether \ 
slavery as it now exists is in accordance with the will of Qod* I 
It must be asBumed by those who bring the example of the -, 
patriarchs in support of slavery, that the word had the same \ 
signification then which it^has now ; for if the word, as used \ 
in their times, meant an essentially difierent thing from what j 
it does now, it is obvious that its use furnishes no axgrument / 
in support of slavery. ^ 

The Greeks, accustomed to exact distincti(ms, and fityoured 
with a language so refined as to distinguish the nicest shades 
of thought, discriminated accurately between various kinds 
of servitude, and designated those relations in a way which 
is iA)t common in other languages. To serve in general, 
without reference to the manner in which the oUigaticin to 
service originated, whether by purchase, by contract, by being 
made a captive in war, as a subject, a dependent, they ex- 
pressed by the word ^ovxivm— c^ot/ietio ; to serve as a soldier 
for reward, or to serve the gods, they expressed by the word 
xatpsvM— */a/r6t/o, {Passow)^ to serve as a domestic or house- 
hold servant, under whatever manner the obligation arose, they 
expressed by the word w.xi^6WA^-oiketeuo / to serve in the 
capacity ci a hired man, ox for pay m %x\y ^^^city, they exr 
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pressed by the i^i^ord fi/t^^6a^''4niMtha5 f to serre in the capa- 
city of an attendant or ^raiter, especially at a door^ they 
ezpiesaed by the ward, iftami>*^ypakauSf {Paaow). The 
pxc^per word to denote a dave, with reference to the master's 
right Gi property in him, and without regard to the relations 
and offices in which he was employed, was not dot^xo;— -efoti- 
l9#, bat Mfiif<6^9h'~<mdrapodofh defined by P^isaow, Skiav^ 
Kneehtn bei. dtr durch Kriegigtfangmschqft in Leibeigerk' 
tchaft Geratkne''^9L sbiTe, senrant, especially one who as a 
prisoner of war is reduced to bondage/* Hence the Greeks"? 
used the term Mka^-^^dauloSf to express servitude in the 
most general form^ whatever might be the method by which 
the dbligati(Hi to service CMriginated. They used the term^ 
Mfteutoi o9 andreq^odonj to denote a ilave regarded as gro^j 
perty; the term 6f ulif dm5», also, to denote a slave as one 
conquered^ or as primarily made by capture in war ; t the 
terms oumv^— ^iketM, X oMcttiTf — oiktiee^ to denote a household 
servant ; the term ifntixaoi-'-^kypekooi^ to denote an attendant, 
a waiter ; the term inio'^^^'-fnUthios^ to denote a hired man, 
or a labourer in the employ of another ; and the word xaf pt; 
— i^/m, to denote one who served for pay, as a soldier. 
That hovTJH — doulos might be a slave, and that the word is' 
most commonly applied to slaves in the classic writers, and j 
frequently in the New Testament, no one can doubt ; but its 
mere use in any case does not of necessity denote the relation 
sustained, or make it proper to infer that he to whom it is 
applied was bought with money, or held as property, or e ven^ 
in any wayjregardfisLltiji slave,^ It might be true also that 
the variousterms doulos^ dmoSy andrapodon^ oiketeSf and 
possibly hypekoos^ might all be applied to persons who had 
been obtained in the same way — either by purchase, or by 
being made prisoners in war ; but these terms, except those of 



• Comp. Pto£ G. W. Becker, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, yoL iL p. 660 

f Od. L 398 ; lb. xix. 9, 333, (CrtMtiw, Lex.) 

4 Od. ZIT. 4, ir. 245. . 
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andropodon and dmlSif would ooi designate the origin ef the 
relation, or the nature of the ienurt hy which the servant was 
bound. The words used in our language— jertMnU, 9kn€^ 
waiieff hired man^ though not marking the relations with 
quite as much accuracy as the Greek words, w ill indicate^ 
somewhat the nature of the distinctions^ ^^ i^^y ^ proper 
to add, that the word dotUos, as remarked above, is frequently 
used in the New Testament, being found one hundred and 
twenty-two times;* the word oixifi^f— oiAs/es, occurs four 
times, in three places rendered «ervan/-^«nd in one htnite- 
hold iervani: Luke xvi. 1^ "No servant can serve two 
masters ;" Acts x. 7, " He called two of his household ser- 
vants^^^ Rom. xiv. 4, " That judgest another man's servmnt;** 
and 1 Pet. ii. 18, " Servants, be subject to your masters i'* 
the word Autf^f— mts^^o^, occurs in Luke xv. 17, 19, in 
both places rendered hired servon/s,—" How many hired 
servants of my father's,"—^ Make me as one of thy hired 
, servants;** the^word wti,xoot — hypekoos, occurs in Acts vii. 
39, 2 Cor. ii. 0| Phil. ii. 8, in each case rendered obedient f 
the word hitpif^atris, does not occur, though the word 
lAtpsla — latreia, service, and xot pcvid— -/a^retio, to serve^ fre- 
quently occur, applied in all cases to religious service ; and 

* « According to Greenfield's SchmidiiM, the word dotdot occun Vt% 
times IB the New Testament Of these, 19 are paralld ; and the xemain- 
ing 103 maj be daased as follows : 

1. Applied to servants of men ; 
[1] Of Jewish masters, 47 

' [2] Of masters generally without distinctton, 18 « 

[3] Of a Gentile master, [Mat viii. 9 J 1 « 
[4] To Christians as servants of each other, [Mat zx.27, 

2 Cor. ir. 6,] 2 « 

2. To the servants of God and Christ, 28 « 

3. To Christ as die servant of God, [Phil. IL 7,] 1 « 

4. To the servants of sin and Satan, 4 « 
6. Used indefinitely, [Rom. vi. 16,] 1 « 
6. To those < under tl^ elesaents of the wodd.* [GaL hr.,] 1 <• 

i«a» 
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Xbe word Ap^pano g o^ a n drapadon^ which peculiarly denotes 
«laTer3r« does not occar at all, though the correlative woid 
MvatuAatitt'--'andrapodi9te9y occurs once (1 Tim. i. 10) with 
ihe most mariced disapprobation of the thing denoted by it :— 
^ The Jaw is made for murderers of fathers and murderers of 
mothers, for roanslayers, for whinremongers, for menrBttalen^ 
fat liars," &c. 

The Hebrews made no such minute distinctions as the 
Greeks did. Their language was less cultivated, and much 
less adapted to express nice discriminations of thought. They 
used but one word, i^^ eb^dh^ to express all the relations of i 
servitude — somewhat as the word servant is used in the I 
slaveholding states of our own country. Among the He- i 
brews, however, the word was used as expressing, with pro- \ 
priety, the relations sustained ; in a slaveholding community I 
it is adopted as a mild term to avoid the use of the odious / 
and offensive term slave. J 

The Hebrew words 13jr eb^dh, mbj; abodhd, and rribjf 
abuddd, rendered commonly servant, service, and servants, 
(Job i. 3,) are derived from *f^j^ ibddh, meaning to labour, to 
work, to do work. It occurs in the Hebrew Scriptures some 
hundreds of times in various forms of the word, and is never 
rendered slaves, but commonly servemts, and serve. Occa- 
sionally the words derived from the verb are rendered bond- 
man, or bond'servant. Lev. xxv. 39, 42, 44 ; Josh. ix. 23 ; 
1 Kings ix. 22. The verb and the nouns derived from it are 
applied to any and every kind of service or servitude which 
one can render to another. The ideas of working for an- 
other, ministering to another, being bound to another, being ' 
tributary to another, offering homage to another, will all be 
found embraced in this word. The essential significations ^ 
in the use of tte word are (l.)to labour or work, without 
respect to the question who it is for, and (2.) to render service 
to another; that is, to be subject to him, and to act with 
reference to his will. In accordance with this, l\\^ 'woxd^ vw 
various formSf it used to denote tile foUdwitig VlnAft ol ^ttv^\ 
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(1.) To work for another, Qen. zxix. 90, zzvii. 40, zzix. 15, 
XXX. 26j 1 Sam. iv. 9. (2.) To aenre or be servants d a 
king, 2 Sam. xvi^ 10, Gen. xl. 20, xli. 10, 87, 88, L 7, Ex. 
V. 21, Yii. 10, X. 7. (8) To serve as a sokiier, 2 Sam. ii. 
12, 18, 15, 80, 81, iii. 22, viii. 7, et iaepe. (4.) To serve as 
an ambassador, 2 Sam. x. 2— -4. (5.) To serve as a people ; 
that is, when one people were subject to another, or tribatary 
to another, Gen. xiv. 4, xv. 14, xxv. 28, Isa. xix. 28, Gen. 
XV. 13, ix. 26, 27, xxvii. 87. (6.) To serve God, or idols, 
Ex. iii. 12, ix. 1, 13, Deut. iv. 19, viii. 19. Under this head 
the word is oflen used in the sense of 'the iervarU cfJE' 
HovAH,' applied (a) to a worshipper of the true God, Neh. i. 
10, Ezra v. 11, Dan. vi. 21, et ioepe; (&)a mmtt^er, or 
amb€U8ador of God, Isa. xlix. 6, Jer. xxv. 9, xxvii. 6, xliii. 
10, Deut. xxxiv. 5, Josh. 1. 1, Ps. cv. 26, Isa. xx. 8. 
(7) The word is oflen employed to denote a servant, whether 
hired, bought, or inherited,— one who was involuntarily held 
to service to another. In this sense it is frequently used in 
the laws of Moses ; for all the kinds of servitude which are 
referred to there, are designated by this term. As already 
observed, the Hebrews did not make distinctions between the 
various kinds of service with the accuracy of the Greeks. 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, they made no distinc- 
tions of that kind, except that in later times they made use of 
one other term besides i?!^ ehedh^ which was y^ sdlnr, 
one hired ^ a hired labourer; one to whom wages was paid, 
Ex. xii. 45, xxii. 14, Lev. xix. 13, Isa. xvi. 14, Job vii. 1. 
In one passage in Job (vii. 2, 8} the two words occur in the 
same verse, where the distinction is marked, and yet so as, 
by the parallelism, to show that the persons referred to were 
regarded as in some respects on a level. 

"As a servant — ^n3^ c6^rfA— -earnestly desireth the shadow, 
"And as an hireling — y^W sdkir — ^looketh for the reward 

of his work, 
" So am I made to possess vanity, 
,f^And wearisome nights axe a]^]fQixi\jeAL \a iqa** ^ 
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There were, indeed, id the. Hel»rew language, two wordi 
which denoted excluaively female domeHie* or servanU^ 
which may he regarded as a refinement peculiar to them. I 
do not know that it occurs often in other languages. Neither 
of these words, however, were designed, so £ur as I can per* 
ceive, to denote the kind of eervtce which was to be rendered, 
but only to mark the dutincHon cf iex. The female servant 
thus designated might either be hired, or bought, or inherited, 
or be a captive taken in war. Their condition seems to have 
partaken of the general nature of servitude, though for what 
reason a distinctive ncune was given to them is not certainly 
known. One of the names used was nsM, amd^ rendered 
maid'9efvanii Ex. xx. 10, xxi. 7, 352, Job xxxi. 13, Deut. 
XV. 17 ; hand-maidf Lev. xxv. 44 ; bond^woman^ Gen. xxi. 
10, 12, 13 ; maid^ Gen. xxx. 3, Lev. xxv. 6, Ex. ii. 5, Job 
xix. 15, Nah. ii. 7 ; hand-maid^ Ex. xxiii. 12, Ruth iii. 9, 
1 Sam. i. 11, XXV. 24, and often ;— and the other name was 
nnpCfy ShiphhhA^ rendered hand-maid^ Gen. xvi. 1, xxix. 
24, Prov. xxx. 23, Gen. xxv. 12, xxxv. 25, 26 ; bond-maid^ 
Liev. xix. 20 ; maiden, Ps. cxxiii. 2 ; womeri'Servanta, Gen. 
xxxii. 5, 6; maid'Servant, Ex. xi. 5, 1 Sam. viii. 16, Gen. 
xii. 16, xxiv. 35, xxx. 43 ; wench, 2 Sam. xvii. 17 ; and 
servant f 1 Sam. xxv. 41. The distinction between these two 
words applied to female servants, it is probably impossible 
now to mark. 

From this examination of the terms used to denote servi- \ 
tude among the Hebrews, it follows that nothing can be in* | 
ferred from the mere use of the toord in regard to the kind ^ 
of servitude which existed in the days o( the patriarchs. 
The conclusions which would be fair from the use oi the 
word, would be these, (l.)That anv iervice, whether hired 
labour, or that rendered by one who was bought ; whether 
that of a freeman or a slave ; whether in the house or the 
field, would be properly expressed by the use of the Hebrew | 
word. (2.) That at any period of their history the word / 
denoted nrvUude om U then exiittd^ wi iia ii:ie8CDJak%V(v^\v^\ 
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j particular age is to be sought from a kno^^dedge of the kind 
of serritude which then actually prevailed. We can ascer- 

/ tain the meaning "d* the word frotn the facts in the case ; 

^ not the nature of the facts from the use of the ward. If the 
kind of servitude existed which does now in England, and to 
which the word servant is applied, it would accurately express 
that; if the kind which existed under the feudal system, 
it would express that ; if the kind which exists in Russia, 
it would express that; and. if such a kind as exists in the 
Southern states of this Union, it would express that. (3.) Tfie 
word ndght, therefore, denote slavery^ if slavery at any time , 
existed^ The Hebrews would not have been under a neces- 
sity of forming a new word to denote that relation, but the 
term in actual use would have covered the whole ground, 
and would easily adapt itself to the actual state of things. 
But (4.) it did not necessarily denote that, and that signifi^' 
cation is not to be given to it in any case unless it is dear, | 
from other sources than from the use of the word^ that 
slavery was intended. It might mean many other things, > 
and it is not a correct method of interpretation to infer that 
because this word is used, that therefore slavery existed. ; 
It follows from this, that the mere use of the ward in the 
time of the patriarchs, determines nothing in the issue before 
us. It does not prove either that slavery existed then, or 
that it is lawful. For any thing that can be learned from 
the mere use of the word, the kind of servitude then existing 
may have had none of the essential elements of slavery. 

This inquii^y into the meaning of the toordwiil be of use 
through the whole discussion, for it is important to bear in 
remembrance that this use of the term nowhere in the Scrip- 
tures of necessity implies slavery. 

(3.) Some of the servants held by the patriarchs were 
* bought with money. ^ ' Much reliance is laid on this by the 
advocates of slavery, in justifying the purchase, and conse- 
quently, as they seem to reason, the sale of slaves now ; and 

it is, tberefotef of importance lo iw^vte how far the fiut 
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Stated is a justification of slayery as it exists at present. 
But one instance occurs in the case of the patriarchy, where 
it is said that servants were ' bought with fnoney.' This is 
the case of Abraham, Gen. xvii. 12, 13: ^And he that is 
eight days old shall be circumcised among you, every man* 
child in your generati<His ; he that is bom in the house, or 
bought ttfiih money of any itranger^ which is not of thy 
seed ; he that is bom in thy house, and he that is bought 
with thy money ^ must needs be circumcised." Comp. vs. 28; 
27. This is the oniv ins&nce in which there is mention dL 
the fact that any one of the patriarchs had persons in their 
emplo3rment who were bought with money. The only other 
case which occurs at that period of the world is that of the sale 
of Joseph, first to the Ishmaelites, and then to the Egyptians 
— a case which, it is believed, has too close a resemblance to 
slavery as it exists in our own country, ever to be referred to 
with much satisfaction by the advocates ^ the system. In 
the case, moreover, of Abraham; it should be remembered 
that it is the record <^ a mere fact. There is no command 
to buy servants or to sell them, or to hold them as property 
— any more than there^was a command to the brethren of 
Joseph to enter into a negotiaticm for the sale of their brother. 
Nor is there any approbation expressed of the fact that they 
were bought ; unless the command given to Abraham to affix 
to them the seal of the covenant, and to recognise them as 
brethren in the &ith which he held, should be consumed as 
such evidence of approval. 

The inquiry then presents itself, whether the fact that they 
were bought determines any thing with certainty in regard 
to the nature of the servitude, or to the propriety of slavery 
as practised now. The Hebrew in the passages referred to 
in t^enesis is, ' the bom in thy house, and the purchase of 
iilveTf TD^f^^p? — miknath keseph — ^not incorrectly ren- 
dered, 'those bought with money.' The verb nj|3 kdndf 
from which the noun here is derived, and which is com* 
monly used in the Scriptures when the p utdcAa^ ^ ^^^ 
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18 referred to, means to Met ttjpright^ or ereef , to found of 
create, Qen. xiv. 19, 2% Deut.-xxxii. 6; to get for onietjff 
to gain or acquire, Pror. iv. 7, X7. 83; to obtam. Gen. 
17. 1 ; and to buy or purchase. Gen. xxr. 10, zlvii. SS. 
In this latter sense it is often use^, and with the same 
latitude of signification as the word buy or purchaee is with 
us. It is most commonly rendered by the words buj/ and 
purchase in the Scriptures. See Gen. xxr, 10, xlrii. 23; 
xlix. 30, 1. 18 ; Josh. xxiv. 32 ; 2 Sam. xii. 3 ; Ps. bunriii. 
64; Deut. xxxii. 6; Lev. xxvii. 24, and very often else- 
where. It is applied to the purchase of fields; of cattle; 
of men ; and of every thing which was or could be regarded 
as property. As there is express mention of silver or money 
in the passage before us respecting the servants of Abraham, 
there is no doubt that the expression means that he paid 
a price for a part of his servants. A part of them were 
*' bom in his house ;" a part had been ^ bought with money*' 
from • strangers,' or were foreigners. 

But still, this use of the word in itself determines nothing 
in regard to the tenure by which they were held, or the 
nature of the servitude to which they were subjected. It 
does not prove that they were regarded as property in the 
sense in which the slave is now regarded as a chattel; 
nor does it demonstrate that the one who was bought 
ceased to be regarded altc^ther as a man ; or that it was 
regarded as right to sell him again. The fact that he 
was to be circumcised as one of the family of Abraham, 
certainly does not look as if he ceased to be regarded as 
a man. 

The word rendered buy or purchase in the Scriptures, 
is applied to so many kinds (^ purchases, that no safe 
argument can be founded on its use in regard to the kind 
of servitude which existed in the time of Abraham. A 
reference to a few cases where this word is used, will 
show that nothing is determined by it respecting the tenuft 
by wbkb the thing purchased was held* (1.) It is used 
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in tke eominoii sense of the word purchoie at applied 
Uy inanimate things, where the pr^ertj would he ahsolute. 
G^ xliL % 7f xiiiL 20, zlvii. 10, xxx. 10. (2.) It is 
applied to die purchase of caUief where the property may 
he supposed to be a« absolute. See Gen. xlvi. 22, 24, 
ir. 20; Job xxxvi. 33; Deut. iii. 19 ; and often. (3.) God 
is represented as having bought his people; that is, as 
having ransomed them with a price, or purchased them 
to himself. Deut. zxzii. 6, '^Is not he thy Father that 
hath bought thee?"-— ^^ — kinekhd — /Ay purchaser. 
£z. zv. 16, <*By the greatness of thine arm they shall b^ 
still as a stone, till thy people pass over; till the peq;)le 
pass over which thou hast jiurcAo^ec^."— -n\3j3^ kaniihi. 
See Psalm Izziv. 2. Comp. Isa. xliii. 3, <«I gave Egypt 
for thy ransom^ Ethiopia and Seba for thee." But though 
the word purchase is used in relation to the redemption 
of the people of God— 4he very word which is used 
respecting the servants of Abraham-— no one will maintain 
that they were held as slaves^, or regarded as property. 
Who can tell but what Abraham purchased his servants in 
some such way, by redeeming them from galling captivity ? 
May they not hare been prisoners in war, to whom 
he did an inestimable service in rescuing them from a 
conditicm of grievous and hopeless bondage? May they 
not have been sknpes in the strict and ptapet sense, and 
may not. his act of purchasing them have been, in fact, a 
species of emancipation in a way similar to that in which 
God emancipates his people from the galling servitude 
of sin ? The mere act of paying a price for them no more 
implies that he continued to hold them as slaves, than it 
does now when a man purchases his wife or child who have 
been held as slaves, or than the fact that God has redeemed 
his people by a price implies that he regards them as 
slaves. (4.) Among the Hebrews a man might sell himsc^lf, 
and this transaction on the part of him to whom he sold 
himself would be represented by the woid bought^ ^Vxx^sk 

7 
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in Ley. xxr. 47» 48, ** And if a Bojounier or a ttianger wax 
rich by thee, and thy brother that dwelleth by him wax 
poor, and sell himidf unto the stranger or sojoomer by thee, 
or to the stock ci the stranger's familyv after that he is soUi 
he may be redeemed again/' This transaction is lepie- 
sented as a purchase. Yer. 60, "And he shall reckon 
with him that bought him, (Heb. hU purehaaert Vljp 
konaihu,) from the year that he was sold onto the year cl 
jubilee,'* &c. This was a mere purchase of time or sertnce. 
It gave no right to sell the man again, or to retain him in 
any event beyond a certain period, or to retain him ai mH 
if his friends chose to interpose and redeem him. It gave 
no right of pn^perty in the manf any more than the purchase 
of the unexpired time of an apprentice, or the * purohase' 
of the poor in the state of Connecticut does. In no proper 
sense of the word could this be called siaverjf. (6J) The 
word buy or purchase was sometimes applied to the 
manner in which a ufife was procured. Thus Boaz is 
represented as saying that he had bought Ruth. «* Move- 
over, Ruth the Moabitess, the wife oi Mahlon, have I 
purchased {^^''^!p^ — kdnithi) to be my wife." Here the 
word which is applied to the manner in which Abraham 
became possessed of his servants^ is applied to the manner 
in which a wife was procured. So Hosea says, (ch. iii. %) 
" So I bought her to me (another word however being used 
in the Hebrew, T\'^3 Mrd) for fifteen pieces of silver, and 
for an homer of barley, and an half homer <^ barley." Jacob 
purchased his wives, Leah and Rachel, not indeed by the 
pajrment of money,- but by labour. Gen. xrix. 15— -23. 
That the practice of purchasing a wife, or paying a * dowry' 
for her was common, is apparent from Ex. xxii. 17 ; 1 Sam. 
xviii. 25. Comp. Judges i. 12, 13. Yet it will not be 
maintained that the wife, among the Hebrews, was in any 
proper sense a slave, or that she was regarded as subject 
to the laws which regulate property, or that the husband 
had a nght to sell her again. In a large sense, indeed^ 
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she was Regarded, as the condactora of the Princeton 
Repertory (1636» p. 298) allege, as the wife is now, as the 
property of her husband; that is, she was his to the 
exchisioQ <^ the claim of any other man, hut she was hta 
09 hit «^e, not cu Aw ilave, (6.) The word ^houghC 
occurs in a transaction between Joseph and the people 
of Egyi^t in such a way as farther to explain its meaning^. 
When, during the famine, the money of the Egyptians 
had fiuled, and Joseph had purchased all the land, the 
people proposed to become his servants. When the con« 
tract was closed, Joseph said to them, ^ Behold I have 
bought you — '*^''^^ k&niihi — this day, and your land for 
Pharaoh," Oen. xlvii. 28. The nature of this contract is 
immediately specified. They were to be regarded as 
labouring for Pharaoh. The land belonged to him, and 
Joseph furnished the . people seed, or ' stocked the land,' 
and they were to cultirate it on shares for Pharaoh. The 
fifth part was to be his, and the other four parts were to be 
theirs. There was a claim oa them for labour^ but it does 
not appear that the claim extended farther. No farmers 
now who work land on shases, would be willing to have 
their condition described as one of slavery. 

The ccmclusion which we reach from this examination 
of the words biey and bought as applied to the case of 
Abraham is, that the use of the word determines nothing in 
regard to the tenure by which his servants were held. 
They may have been purchased from those who had taken 
them as captives in war, and the purchase may have been 
regarded by themselves as a species oi redemption, or a 
most desirable rescue from the fate which iisually attends 
such captives — ^perchance from death. The property which 
it was undentood that he had in them may have been' 
merely property in their time^ and not in their persons.^ 
Or the purchase may have in fact amounted to every thing 
that is desirable in emancipation, and, from any thing implied 
in the uwrd, their subsequent service in Ike {an^^ ol N^a^ 
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ham may have been entirely voluntary. It is a very 
material circumstance also that there is not the sHghted " 
evidence thai either Mrttham, Isaac, or Jacob ever bold a 
slave, or offered one for sale, or regarded them as Hable 
to be sold. There is no evidence that their senrants even 
descended 'as a part of an inheritance from father to son. 
80 far, indeed, as the accounts in the Scriptures go, it would 
be impossible to prove that they would not have been at 
liberty at any time to leave their masters, if they had 
chosen to do so.. The passage, therefore, which says that 
Abraham had 'servants bought with money,' cannot be 
adduced to justify slavery as it exists now— even if this 
were all that we know about it. But 

(4.) Servitude in the days of Abraham must have existed 
in a very mild form, and have had features which slavery by 
no means has now. Almost the only transaction which is 
mentioned in regard to the servants of Abraham, is one 
which could never occur in the slavehoiding parts, of our 
country. A marauding expedition of petty kings came frand 
the North and Ekist, and laid waste the country around the 
vale of Siddim, near to which Abraham lived, and among 
other spoils of battle they carried away Lot and his posses- 
sions. Abraham, it is said, then * armed his trained servants, 
born in his own house, three hundred and eighteen, and pur- 
sued them unto Dan,' and rescued the family of Lot and 
his goods. Gen. xiv. This narrative is one that mast for 
ever show that servitude, as it existed in the family of Abra- 
ham, was a very difierent thing from what it is in the United 
States. The number was large, and it does not appear that 
any persons but his servants accompanied Abraham. They 
were all armed. They were led off on a distant expedition, 
where there could have been no power in Abraham to pre- 
serve his life, if they had chosen to rise up against him, and 
no power to recover them, if they had chosen to set them- 
selves free. Yet he felt himself entirely safe, when accompa- 
nied with tbia band of aimed xsisxi^ vsA y^Ymsh^ vvray fitxa. 
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his &iniiy sud his home. What must have been the natuie ' 
<^ servitude, where the master vrpB willing to arm such a i 
company ; to put himself entirely at their disposal, and lead t 
them off to a distant land ? _. ] 

Compare with this the condition of things in the United 
States. Here, it is regarded as essential to the security of the 
life of the master, that slaves shall never be intrusted with 
arms. ^ A slave is not allowed to keep or carry a weapon.*'* 
'*He cannot go from the tenement of his master, or other per- 
son with whom he lives, without a pass, or something to show 
that he is proceeding by authority from his master, employer, 
or overseer. "t *' For keeping or carrying a gun, or powder, 
or skot^ or cltib^ or other weapon whatioeter, ofiensive or de- 
fensive, a slave incurs, for each c^nce, thirty-nine kshes, by 
order of a justice of the peace ;*'} and in North Carob'na and 
Tennessee, twenty lashes, by the nearest constable, witkoui 
a conviction by the justice.^ Here, there is every precaution 
from laws, and from the dread of the most fearful kind of 
punishment, against the escape ci slaves. Here, there is a 
constant apprehension that they may rise against their mas- 
ters, and every security is taken against their organization 
and comlHuation. Here, there is probably not a single master 
who would, if he owned three hundred slaves, dare to put 
arms in their hands, and lead them off on an expedition 
against a foe. If the uniform precautions and care at the 
South against arming the slaves, or allowing them to become 
acquainted with their own strength, be any expression respect- 
ing the nature of the system, slavery in the United States is a 
very difl^ient thing from servitude in the time of Abraham, 
and it does not prove that in the species o( servitude existing 
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here it is right to refer to the case of Abraham, and to saj that 
it is * a good patriarchal aysiemJ* Let the cases be made 
parallel before the names of the patriarchs are called in to 
justify the system. But 

(5.) What real support would it furnish to the Sjrstem, ] 
even if it were true that the cases were wholly parallel?] 
How far would it go to demonstrate that God regards it ais^aT 
good system, and one that is to be perpetuated, in order that 
society may reach its highest possible elevation? Who 
would undertake to vindicate all the conduct of the patri- 
archs, or to maintain that all which they practised was in 
accordance with the will of Grod ? They practised concu- 
binage and polygamy. Is it therefore certain that this was 
the highest and purest state of society, and that it was a state 
which God designed should be perpetuated ? Abraham and 
Isaac were guilty of falsehood and deception, (G^n. xx. 2, 
8eq. ; xxvi. 7 ;) Jacob secured the birthright, by a collusive 
fraud between him and his mother, (Gen. xxvii,) and obtained 
no small part of his property by cunning, (Gen. xxx, 86-43 ;) 
and Noah was drunk with wine* (Gren. ix. 21 ;) and these ' 
things are recorded merely asfacts^ without any decided ex- 
pression of disapprobation ; but is it therefore to be inferred ' 
that they had the approbation of God, and that they are to 
be practised still, in order to secure the highest condition^ 
of society ? 

Take the single case of polygamy. Admitting that ihe 
patriarchs held slaves, the argument in favour of polygamy, 
from their conduct, would be, in all its main features, the 
same as that which I suggested, in the commencement of this 
chapter, as employed in £a.vour of slavery. The argument 
would be this : — that they were good men, the • friends of 
God,' and that what such men practised freely cannot be 
wrong ; that God permitted this ; that he nowhere forbade it ; 
that he did not record his disapprobation of the practice; 
and that whatever God permitted in such circumstances, 
without expressing his disappxobaliQH^ m»s^ be regarded as 
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m itself a good thing, and as desirable to be perpetuated, in 
crder that society may reach the highest point of elevation. 
It is perfectly clear that, so far as the conduct of the patri- 
archs goes, it would be just as easy to construct an argument 
in favour of polygamy as in &vour of slavery— even on the 
supposition that slavery existed then essentially as it does 
now. But it is not probaUe that polygamy would be defend- 
ed now, as a good institution, and as one that has the appro- 
bation of God, even by those who defend the 'domestic 
institutions of the South.* The truth is, that the patriarchs 
were good men in their generation, and, considering their cir- 
cumstances, were men eminent for piety. But they were, 
imperfect men ; they lived in the infancy of the world ; they] 
had comparatively little light on the subjects of morals and \ 
religion ; and it is a very feeble argument which maintains ' 
that a thing is rights because any one or all of the patri- < 
archa practised it, \ 

f But after all, what real sanction did God ever give either 
, to polygamy or to servitude, as it was practised in the time 
: of the patriarchs ? Did he command either ? Did he ever 
express approbation of either ? Is there an instance in which 
i either is mentioned with a sentiment of approval? The 
{ mere record of actual occurrences, even if there is no declared 
/ disapprobation of them, proves nothing as to the divine esti- 
; mate of what is recorded. There is a record of the * sale* of 
Toseph into servitude, first to the Ishmaelites, and then to 
Potiphar. There is no expression of disapprobation. There 
is no exclamation of surprise or astonishment, as if a deed of 
enormous wickedness were done, when brc^hers sold their 
own brother into hopeless captivity. TTiis was done also by 
those who were subsequently reckoned among the * patri- 
archs,* and some of whom at the time were probably pious 
men. Will it be inferred that God approved this transac- 
tion ; that he meant to smile on the act, when brothers sell 
their own brothers into hopeless bondage? Will this record 
be adduced to justify kidnapping, or the acla ot ^^x^\)X:^\a 
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barbarous lands, who, forgetful of aU thf laws of their nature, 
sell their own children T Will the record that the Ishmaelites ' 
took the youthful Joseph into a distant land, and scdd him 
there as a slave, be referred to as furnishing evidence that 
God approves the conduct of those who kidnap the unof- 
fending inhabitants of Africa, or buy them there, and carry 
them across the deep, to be sold into hopeless bondage? 
Why then should the fact thkt there is a record that tfie ' 
patriarchs held servants, or bought them, without any ex- < 
pressed disapprobation of the deed, be adduced as evidence I 
that Grod regards slavery as a good institution, and intends / 
that it shall be perpetuated under the influence of his religioo, 
as conducing to the highest good of society ? The truth is, 
that the mere record of afatU oven without any sentiment of 
approbation or disapprobation, is no evidence of the views of , 
him who makes it* Are we to infer that Herodotus approved 
of all that he saw or heard of in his travels, and cH which he 
made a record ? Are we to suppose that Tacitus and Livy 
approved of all the deeds the memory of which they have 
transmitted for the instruction of future ages? Are we to 
maintain that Gibbon and Hume believed that all which 
they have recorded was adapted to promote the good of man- 
kind? Shall the biographer of Nero, and Caligula, %sA 
Richard III., and Alexander YL, and Ceesar Borgia, be held 
responsible for approving of all that these men did, (Mr <^ com- 
mending their example to the imitation of mankind ? Sad 
would be the pffice of an historian were he to be thus judged. 
Why then shall we infer that God approved of all that tJ^^ 
patriai^hs did, even when there is no fcmnal disapprobation 
expressed-; or infer, because such transactions have been 
recorded^ thai therefore they are right in his sight ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Slavery in Egypt. 

The will of God may often be learned from the events of 
his pTOTidence. From his dealings with an individual, a | 
ckss of men, or a nation, we may ascertain whether the 
course which has been pursued was agreeable to his will. 
It is not, indeed, always itofe to argue, that because calamities ' 
come «pon an individual, they are sent as a punishment on 
account of any peculiarly aggravated sin, or that these cala« . 
mities prove that he is a greater sinner than others, (Luke 
xiii. 1 — 6,) bat when a certain course <^ conduct always tends 
to certain results ; when there are laws in operation in the moral 
world as fixed as in the natural world ; and when there are . 
uniformly either direct or indirect interpositions of Providence . 
in regard to any existing institutions, it is not unsafe to infer . 
from these what is the divine will. It is not unsafe, for illus- 
tration, to argue from the uniform efilects of intemperai)ce in 
regard to the will of God. Those efiects occur in every age 
of the world, and in reference to every class of men. There 
are no exceptions in favour of kings or philosophers ; of the 
inhabitants of any particular climate or region of country ; of 
either sex, or of any age. The poverty, and babbling, and 
redness of eyes, and disease engendered by intemperance, 
may be regarded without danger of error as expressive of the 
will of God in reference to that habit. They show that 
there has been a violation of a great law of our nature or- 
dained for our good, and that such a violation must always 
incur the frown of the great Governor of the world. The 
revelation of the mind of Grod in such a case is not less clear 
than were the enunciations of his will on Sinai. 

The same is true in regard to cities and naXunsA. ^^ 
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need be in as little danger, in general, in arguing from what 
occurs to them, as in the case of an individual. There is 
now no doubt among men why the old world was destroyed 
by a flood ; why Sodom and Gromorrah were consumed ; why 
Tyre, Nineveh, Babylon, and Jerusalem were overthrown; 
and there can be as little doubt, since the excavations have 
been made at Herculaneum and Pompeii, why those cities 
Were buried under the ashes and lava of Vesuvius. If a cer- 
tain course of conduct long pursued, and in a great variety 
of circumstances, leads uniibrmly to health, happiness, and 
property, we are in little danger of inferring that it is in 
accordance with the will of God. If it lead to poverty and 
tears, we are in as little danger of error in inferring that ii is 
a violation of som^ great law which Grod has ordained for 
the good of man. If an institution among men is always"^, 
followed by certain results ; if there is no modification of it ' 
by which it can be made to avoid those results ; if we find 
them in all climes, and under all forms of government, and 

I 

in every stage of society, it is not unsafe to draw an infer- ' 
ence from these facts on the question whether Qod regards ; 
the institution as a good one, and one which he designs shall \ 
be perpetuated for the good of society. . . j 

it would be easy to make an application of these unde- 
niable principles to the subject of slavery. The inquiry 
would be, whether in certain results always found to accom- 
pany slavery, and now developing themselves in oux own 
country, there are no clear indications of what is the will ci 
God. The inquiry would be pursued with reference to the 
bearing of the * institution* on morals and ieligi(»i ; on the 
industry and population of a state ; on agriculture, commeicei 
literature, and the arts. 

I propose, however, only to consider the application of the / 
principle to one important transaction in history-— ^e rescue / 
of an enslaved people from Egyptian bondage. The object ' 
is to inquire what light that transaction throws on the qnes- 1 
ti'aa, Wheiher God regardi aUustry aa a good imtiiiMnh, 
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and one which he deeirea ehould be perpeiuaied. The prm^i 
eipU on which this inquiry will he condacted it, that if wet 
eon find a eau in hietory eaneeming which God hoe do* I 
dared hie eentimenia, we may draw a e^tfe conchuion in I 
regard to the eetimate which he forme of a eimilar inetitu- \ 
tion now. \ 

' "The case referred to le that of Hehrew eerritade in "EgypU 
The obvioua inquiries are, L Whether there was any thing 
in that serritude so similar to slavery now as to make it mfe 
and proper to argue from the one to the other; and, II« 
.Whether the act of God in delivering the Israelites from 
bondage makes it proper to dmw any conclusion as to hie 
general sentiments about slavery. 

L The resemblance between the servitude of the Hebrews 
in Egypt and slavery now ; or the inquiry whether they are 
so similar as to make it prop^ to argue from the one to the 
other respecting the divine will. 

It is not to be denied that there were some important 
points in which the servitude of the Hebrews in 'Egypt 
differed from slavery now, but most if not all of those points 
were of such a nature as not particularly to aflect the in- 
quiry before us. 

(o) The Hebrews were not essentially distinguished from 
the Egyptians, as the Africans are from their masters in this 
land, by colour. There could be no argument drawn from 
the fact that they were of different complexion, or were of an 
inferior caete of men, in favour of holding them in bondage. 

(b) They do not appear to have been claimed by individuals^ 
or distributed on plantations or farms as the property of in- 
dividuals. It was the enslaving or oppressing of them ae a 
people^ or nation^ rather than subjecting them; as is done in 
our country, as individuals, to the service ci others. They 
were in the service of the government, and held by the 
government, without particular reference to the will of in- 
dividuals. 

(c) On many accounts, also^ the serritude m lE^^TB'^ "^^^ 
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much more mild th«r it is in this oountiy. Thoagli chi- 
ncterized at ^hard^^ ^oppre»9ive* ^griewntt^ mod, a ^fmh 
nact /' and though it was such as to lead to most decided 
and marked interpositions of Gkxl to rescue a down*troddeh 
people from it« yet there were features in it which greatly 
softened it as compared with the system in our own land. 
This circumstance will increase, as will be seen in the sequel, 
the force of the argument which I deduce from the inte^ 
position of Grod in the case ; for if the oppression there was 
so grievous as to call forth the strong expressions of Qcd in 
regard to it recorded in the Bible, and to lead to the heary 
judgments which feU on Egypt in order to testify his disap- 
probation of the system, what are we to infer in reference to 
the dirine views of the still more grievous 'oppressions in 
our own land ? In order to see this difierence, and to ap- 
preciate the force of this considemtion, it is of importance to 
have a just conception of the nature of servitude in Egypt. 
The following summary, made in part by another hand, 
(<« Tbe Bible V9. Slavery, pp. 63, 66, 67,") will present this 
with sufficient distinctness. (1.) The hraeHtea **u>ert not 
disperaed among the familiea of JSgypt^ btU formed a 
separate community. Gen. xlvi. 34 ; Ex. viii. USty 24 ; ix. 
26; X. 23; xi. 7; iv. 29; ii. 9; xvi. 22; xvii. 6; vi. 14. 
(2.) They had the exdueipe poeeeeaion of the land of G(h 
ahen^ the beat part of the land of Egypt. Gen. xlv. 18 ; 
xlvii. 6, 11, 27 ; Ex. viii. 22; ix. 26 ; xii. 4. Goshen must 
have been at a considerable distance from those parts of 
Egypt inhabited by the Egyptians; so far at least as to 
prevent their contact with the Israelites, since the reason 
assigned for locating them in Goshen was, that shepherds 
were * an abomination to the Egyptians ;' besides, their em- 
ployments would naturally lead them out of the settled parts 
of Egypt to find a free range of pasturage for their immense 
flocks and herds. (3.) They lived in permanent dweUingw* 
These were hotiaea, not tenta. In Ex. xii. 7, 22, the two 
/aide posts, and the upper door posts, and the liatd of the 
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liovuses, a|6 mentionecL Each family seems to hare occupied 
a house by iiidf. Acts vii. 20. (4.) They oumed ^flotiu 
and herd9^ and « very much cattle.^ Ex. xii. 4, 6, 9% 37* 
88. From the fact that ' every man^ was commanded to kill 
either a lamb or a kid, one year old, for the passover, before 
the people left Egypt* we infer that even the poorest of the 
Israelitea owned a flock either of sheep or goats. Further, 
the immense multitude of their flocks and herds may be 
judged of from the expostulation of Moses with Jehovah. 
Num. xi. 31, 2SL *The people, among whom I am, are six 
hundred thousand footmen ; and thou hast said, I will give 
them flesh, that they may eat a whole month ; shall the flocks 
and the herds be slain for them, to suffice them V As these six 
hundred thousand were only^e men 'from twenty years old 
and upward, that were able to go forth to war,* Nam. i. 46, 46 ; 
the whole number of the Israelites could not have been less 
than three millions. Flocks and herds to * suffice* all these 
for food, might surely be called « very much cattle.' (6.) They 
had their own form (^governments and preserved their tribe 
and family divisions, and their internal organization through- 
out, though still a province of Egypt and tributary to it. 
Ex. ii. 1 ; xii. 19, 21 ; vi. 14, 25 ; r. 19 ; iii. 16, 18. 
(6.) They had, in a considerable measure, the disposal of 
their ovm time. Ex. iii. 16, 18 ; xii. 6 ; ii. 9 ; and iv. 27, 
29—81. (7.) They were all armed. Ex. xxxii. 27. (8.) All 
the females seem to have knoum something of domestic re-- 
Jinements, They were &miliar with instruments of music, 
and skilled in the wcnrking of fine fabrics, Ex. xv. 20; 
XXXV. 2&, 26 ; and both males and female were able to read 
and write. Deut. xi. 18 — 20; xvii. 19; xxvii. 3. (9.)5'er- 
vice seems to have been exacted from rume but adult males. 
Nothing is said from which the bond service of females could 
be inferred ; the hiding of Moses three months by his mother, 
and the payment of wages to her by Pharaoh*s daughter, go 
against such a supposition. Ex. ii. 29. (10.) Their food 
was abundant and rf great variety. So &x itoia Xt^m^V^ 

8 
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npcNd a fixed allowance of a single article, and hastilj pte- 
pared, < they sat by the flesh-pots,' and ' did eat bread to the 
full.' Ex. xii. 15, d9. They ate 'the fish freely, the cu- 
cumbers, and the melons, aiid the leeks, and the onions, ntA 
the garlic* Num. xi. 4, 6 ; xx. 6.*' (11.) It does not appear 
that they were liable to be sold for debt, or that they could 
be disposed <^ by testamentary disposition. And, (18.) they 
were not held strictly as chaitel$. They were oppressed 
men^ and were regarded as such. They were men held to 
service ; not men reduced to all the conditions of property. 
l' But still there were so many strong points of resemblance 
I between the servitude of the Hebrews in Egypt and slavery 
I in this land, as to make it right to argue from the one to 
j the other. Indeed, the resemblances are so remarkable that 
i they cannot fail to strike every one who reads the account m 
I Exodus, and the references to the servitude in Egypt which 
{^abo und elsewhere in the Scriptures. (1.) They were a 
joreign race, as the African race is with us. They were 
not Egyptians, any more than the natives of Congo are 
Americans. They were not of the children of Ham.* They 

* It is not admitted here that if they had heen of the children of Ham, it 
would have been right to reduce them to servitude ; for apart firom any other 
consideration, the Egyptians were themselves the proper descendants of 
Ham. An argument is sometimes attempted in favour of African slavery 
firom the curse pronounced by Noah : — (Gen. ix. 85,) « Cursed he Ca- 
naan ; a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren." See the 
« Brief Examination of the Scripture TestinKmy on the Institiilion of 
Slaveiy," by Enoch Lewis. I have not thought it necenary to notice Hm 
weak argument, for two reasons: One is, that a mere pn^Hctitm of 
what vrould be, is no justification of wickedness — for the prediction of the 
Sa^ur that he would be betrayed by Judas, and even the omiinaiu/to him 
to do < what he was about to do' quickly, (John xiiL 27,) did not justify the 
act of the traitor; the other is, that the curse was not pronounced on Ham, 
but on Canaan. What have the inhaUtants of Africa to do with that ? 
They are not descended from the one on whom the curse was pronounced, 
whatever might be the argument supposed to be drawn team that curse. 
Tfteaisiimeai; however, wou^ be good fix iMOtibn^^vw^ It 

h Morpming that it was ever iwed. 
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were of another family ; they differed from the Egyptians, 
by whom they were held in bondage, as certainly as the Afri- 
can does from the Caucasian or the Malay divisions of the 
great Deunily of man. They had no share in the government ; 
held no appointments under the crown ; were eligible to no 
office ; had no participation in making or administering the 
laws. They were dissimilar in religion, in language, in cus- 
toms, in employment, (Gen. xlvi. 34,) in manners. In every 
thing excqit complexion, they were as unlike the Eigyptians 
as the African is to the native American, and they had as 
little to do with the government and institutions of Egypt 
as the African has with oars. They were a race introduced 
from abroad, and kept throughout, and on principle distinct. 

(2.) There was a strong resemblance in the nature of the 
claim set up over them, and in the tenure by which they 
were held, (a) The first one of the race who went down 
to Egypt and dwelt there, was carried there as a slave, and 
sold as such. He had been kidnapped by members of his 
own family ; sold to men who were as willing to traffic in 
human flesh as in aromatics ; carried by them, as an article 
of merchandise, to Egypt, and sold as such there. Gen. 
xxxvii. 25-^28; xxxix. 1. This is just the way in which 
African slaves were introduced into the United States ; and 
the heartless cruelty with which Joseph was made a slave, 
and sold, has been re-enacted millions of times in Africa, in 
order to procure the slaves which are now in the United 
States. How appropriate to the method in which slaves are 
procured and held in this land, would be the description 
which is given of the manner in which Joseph was made a 
slave in Egypt ! 

« He sent a man before them, 

« Even Joseph who was sold for a servant ; 

<* Whote feet they hurt with fetter* j 

« He VHU laid in irony Ps. cv. 1 7, 18. 

Many a poor African has been consigned to slavery in the 
same way, but with no holy bard, like David^ ^ ^aXheti^ 
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caUy to record hit name, and to tell the wrong of his capture, 
and the manner in which he was home to the scene of his 
future toil and woes, (b) As it is in slavery in this landi ao 
there was nothing voluntary on the part of the Hehrews. It 
was throughout the work of oppression and wrong* It ex- 
isted hecause their masters had the power / not hecanse they 
had the right. There was nothing on their part of the nature 
of contract ; there was no agreement to serre the Egyptians ; 
they had never heen consulted in the case. They were 
* made to serve* with hard hondage, for they had no power 
of resisting. Like slavery in this country, then, the' whole 
thing was distinct from the acts of freemen, and the entire 
arrangement was separated from that of voluntaiy labour. 
There was not a Hebrew who had expressed his consent to 
that kind of service ; there was not one who did not groan 
and sigh by reason of the bondage. Ex. i. 8 — 11. (c) It had 
the essential features of slavery^ so far as those features are 
specified in the Scriptures. The same word is used to de- 
scribe it which is commonly employed to denote servitude in 
the laws of Moses, and evidently in the same sense. Thus 
in Ex. i. 14, it is said, **And they made their lives bitter with 
hard bondage*^ — nrfj^HibrS — ^where the same word occurs 
which is commonly applied to slavery in all the forms in 
which it is specified in the Scriptures. The same word 
occurs in Gen. xv. 13, where the servitude in Egypt is pre- 
dicted. ** Thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not 
theirs, and shall serve themr-^ ^"^p^ — 8md they shall afRict 
them four hundred years." Comp. Lev. xxv. 30, 40. 

(3.) It was unrequited labour. There was no pretence 
even of giving them a fair compensation for their toil. 
It was a system of exaction and oppression — ^where severe 
labour was demanded; where no pay was tendered, and 
where few facib'ties were granted for the performance of 
the prescribed task. The method by which this was done 
bore a strong resemblance also to the arrangements in the 
sJaveboldiiig poi\iom of our own covLntry ; and the accocmt 
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which w giTen of tliat, would be an aeciuate descripCioli 
of the metDs leooited to to compel slaves to work in this 
land. ** Therefore they did set over them kuk^maiteta 
io e^gtki tkmn wUh their burdens.** Ex. i. 11. Strn" 
tude has always demanded the appointment of an order 
of men under nurious names isi tatk-inatierM or drivers. 
It appoints tasks to be done, and dWn too where the 
*^tale of bricks is demanded while no straw is g^ven.*' 
£x« T. 8» 11. There is no voluntary labour. There are 
none <^ the spontaneous exertions of freemen. All the 
language employed to describe the senritude in Egypt, 
is language denoting severe oppression and wrong; lan- 
guage such as is proper when there are severe exactions 
and unrequited labour; and language that, with almost no 
change, might be employed to describe slavery in this 
country. It represents a state of things conducted on the 
same principles, and with the same ends in'view; and the 
two are so parallel in all their essential features, that if 
God approves the one, he must have approved' the other; 
if he hated the one, he hates the other. The argument 
here ib of the same kind as we apply in other cases. The 
strong £aith which God approved in Abraham, he approves 
wherever it exists now; the wickedness which character- 
ized the race before the flood, he would equally disapprove 
of now ; and tl\e tyranny of Ahab he equally abhorred in 
Nero, in Henry YIII., and would in any future sovereign. 
A few of the expressions, therefore, employed when the 
Bible speaks of the servitude in Egypt, will show its 
parallelism with the state <^ slavery in this land, and will 
serve to show also how God must regard both. ^And 
they made their lives bitter, with hard bondage in m<Hrtar, 
and in Inricks, and in all manner of service in the field : alt 
their service wherein they made them serve was with 
rigour." Ex. i. 14. ^And the Egyptians evil^^ntreated 
us, and afflicted us, and laid up<m us hard bondage, and 
when we cried unto the Loird God oC oux blib«IA%A^ Vk^ 

8* 
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heard oar Toice, and looked on oar afBiction, and our kboor, 
and our oppression ; and the Lord broaght us forth oat of 
Egypt with a mighty hand, and with an outstretched ann, 
and with great terribleness, and with signs, and with won- 
ders.*' Deat. xxvi. 6—8. ^ And I hare heard the groan- 
ing of the children of Israel, whom the Egyptians keep 
in bondage; and I have remembered my covenant." Ex. 
vi. 5. Comp. Ps. cii. 20, to ascertain how the Lord will 
always regard such a state c^ things, or will ultimately act 
on the same principle. 

** For he hath lodged down from the height of his auictiiaiy ; 
From heaven did the Lord behold the earth ; 
To hear the groaning of the priisoner; ^ 

To loose those that are appointed to death." 

And Ps. xii. 6 : 

M For the oppression of the poor. 
For the sighing of the needy, 
Now will I arise, saith the Lord ; 
I will sei him in safety from him th&t pufieth at him. 

In accordance with these declarations, are the numenms 
passages which speak of the servitude in Egypt as hard 
and oppressive bondage, and the situation of the Hebrews 
there as a residence in a prison. ^The I^rd broaght us 
out from Egypt, out of the house of bondage.** Ex. viii. 14. 
** I am the Lord thy God which Inxraght thee out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of bondage." Ex. xx. % Comp. 
Deut. V. 6; vii. 8; viii. 14; xiii. 5, 10; Josh. xxiv. 17; 
Judges vi. 8. Let any one look at the numerous referenoes 
ti^the servitude of the Hebrews in Egypt in these and other 
passages, and he cannot fail to be struck vnth the accuracy 
with which the terms employed would describe slavery in 
this country. There are no words used to characterise that 
enormous wrong — ^for so it is always spoken of in the Scrip- 
tures — ^which would not with equal accuracy and em] 
chaneterixe oppreaskm in this bud. 
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(4.) In tke Bendtnde in EgjrpC it was necessary to adopt 
most hatsfa and oppressive measures to prerent the Hebrews 
from beeoming so numerous as to be able to overpower their 
masters, and to prevent their jcnning their^nemies in case of 
invasion. The measures adopted in £g3rpt, and the reasons 
why they were adopted, are distinctly specified. The alarm 
which was excited was on account of their growing numbers. 
The danger ap(>rehended was, that, becoming more numerous 
than their masters, they would be able to subdue them, or that 
they would unite themselves with an invading army, and 
thus secure their own freedom, and then turn their arms on 
their oppressors. *' And the children of Israel were (ruitful, 
and increased abundantly and multiplied, and viraxed exceed- 
ingly mighty ; and the land was filled with them. And he 
[Pharaoh] said unto his people. Behold, the people of the 
children of Israel are more and mightier than we : Come on, 
let us deal wisely with them ; lest they multiply, and it 
come to pass, that, when there falleth out any war, they join 
also unto our enemies, and fight against us, and so get them 
np out of the land." Ex. i. 7, 9, 10. The measures adopted 
to prevent this, are well known. They were firat, to oppress 
and crush them by severe exactions; to dishearten them; 
and to prevent their increase by measures of excessive 
cruelty. Ex. i. 11, 13, 14. Then, when this failed, (Ex. 
I. 19,) they resorted to the still more harsh and cruel 
measure of putting all the male children to death, that thus 
they might remove the danger. These measures were 
adf^ted from what was deemed a sagacious policy, that 
the oppressed Hebrews might not be able to assert their 
own freedom. Ex. i. 15, 16. 

Is there nothing like this in the system of slavery, as it 
exists in this land ? The means resorted to are not indeed 
preckely the same, but they have the same end in view. It 
is an essential part of the system here, that there should be 
measures adopted to prevent the slaves asserting their free- 
dom, and an extended system of things having this end in 
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view is constantly in opeFBtion— as oppieasive, as cruely and 
as contrary, in some respects, to the laws of Heavea* as wss 
the unsuccessful policy of the Egyptians. Among thme 
measures, the following are in existence in the slave states : 
—preventing the slaves from being taught to read and wzile{ 
prohibiting, as far as ' possible, all knowledge among them- 
selves of their oi;ipi numbers and strength; forbidding all 
assemblages, even for worship, where there might be danger 
of their becoming acquainted witb their own strength, and of 
forming plans for freedom; enacting laws of eJKessivs 
severity against those who run away from their masters; 
appointing severe and disgraceful punishments, either with 
or without the process of law, for those who are suspected 
of a design to inform the slaves that they are men, and that 
they have the rights of human beings ; and solemnly pro- 
hibiting the use of arms among the slaves, designed to pre- 
vent their rising upon their masters, or * joining themselves 
to an enemy, to fight against their masters, and so getting up 
out of the land.' A very large portion of tho enactments in 
the Southern states, have the same object in view which 
was contemplated and avowed by the oppressive laws and 
measures of the Egyptians. They are felt to be essential to 
the system, and so long as slavery exists, it will be neeesamnf 
to frame such laws. 

There will be occasion to illustrate each of the points 
referred to' here under another head, when we come to con- 
sider the nature of servitude under the laws of Moses. At 
present, it will be sufiicient to refer to a very few instances 
of the laws in the slave states bearing on those points, or 
designed to keep the slaves in a 'state of bondage*' 
(1.) T^ej^ are not to be taught to read or write. In 1740, 
South Carolina enacted this kw : ^ Whereas, the having of 
slaves taught, to write, or suffering them to be employed in 
writing, may be attended with great ineonvenienees^ Be it 
enacted, that all and every person and persops whatsoever, 
who sbaU, hereafter teach or oause.any slave or akros to hs 
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tai:^lit to wnte, or shall use or employ any ahve as a scribe 
in any manner of writing whatsoerer, every such person 
or persons shall, for every snch ofience, forfeit the sum 
of one hnndred pounds current money.*'* A similar law, 
except the pew^, was passed in Georgia, by act of ITTO.t 
In the revised code of Yii^nia of 1819, the following 
statute occurs : ** All meetings or assemblages of slaves, or 
free negroes or mulattoes mixing and associating with such 
slaves at any meeting-house, or houses, or any other place, 
ftc., in the night, or at any school or schools for teaching 
them reading or writing either in the day or the nighty 
under whatsoever pretext, shall be deemed and considered 
an unkofffiil a8sembfy.**X (2.) TTiey are not allowed to 
assemble even for worship in any such way as shaU make 
an insurrection possible. In a law enacted by Georgia, 
179% it is enacted that "no congregation or company of 
negroes shall, under pretence of divine worship^ assemble 
themselves contrary to the act regulating patrols."§ Substan- 
tially the same thing exists in South Carolina,|| and in Mis- 
sissippi.f (3) No meeting whatever of slaves is to be 
allowed of such a number as could acquaint themselves of 
their own strength^ or make combination possible' If a 
slave shall presume to come upon the plantation of any 
person, without leave in writing from his master, employer, 
&c., not being sent on lawful business, the owner of the 
plantation may inflict ten lashes for every such offence.*^ 
**It shall be lawful for any person who shall see more 
ikon seven men slaves, without some, white person with 
them, travelling or assembled together, in any high road, 
to apprehend such slaves, and to inflict a whipping on such 

* 2 Brevard's Digest, 243. f Prince's Digest, 455. 

\ 1 Rev. Code, 424, 425. § Prince's Digest, 342. 

I 2 Brevard's Digest, 254, 255. 1 Rev. Code, 390. 

** I Yifg. Rev. Code, 422 ; 3 Mississippi Rev. Code, 371 ; 2 Litt dt 
BwL Dig. 1150; 2 MisBouri Laws, 741, aec 8. 
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of them* not exceeding twenty laahes apiece.*'* (4) Tile 
potttision of ail armi or wutpon» of defence u Mirietiy 
prohibited. ^For keeping or carrying a gun, or iiowder, 
or shot, or a duh^ or other weapon ufhatever^ oSJeamYB or 
defensive, a slave incurs for each ofience, thirty-nine hahes, 
by order of a justice of the peace."t 

There are reasont why the same measuie is not adopted 
here which was by the Egyptians, that oi puttij^g the male 
children to death. It cannot be doubted or denied t)iat inoeas- 
ing humanity has done much to prevent this. But even if this 
had had no influence, there are other causes which waM 
secure this result, and prevent a measure so cmel an4 
wrong. They are valuable in the market. They can be 
sold and conveyed to places where the danger of an insu^ 
rection would be less. The surplus population of Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Maryland can thus be removed to 
Georgia, Mississippi, or Texas, instead of being thrown into 
the Potomac, the Rappahannock, or the Roanoke* But still, 
there are ktws both numerous and appropriate, all contem- 
plating the same end, and customs that were little, if any, 
surpassed in cruelty by the Egyptian law which ordained 
that the male children should be thrown into the Nile. Is 
there not many a mother who would prrfer to see her infont 
son ^ thrown into the river,'* (Ex. i. 22,) to having him torn 
from her boeom and borne away where she would see him no 
more ? Ls there not many a father who could see his danghr 
ter floating on the smooth current of a river, a lifeless eorpee, 
with more calmness than he could see her, wrested from 
his arms to be doomed to unpitied infamy and degmdatioa in 
the dwelling of some planter in Texas, or made to minister 
to corrupt passions in a palace in New Orleans ? Would a 



• 2 Brcv. Dig. 243; Prince's Dig. 554. 

t 2 Litt. dD 8wL 1150; 1 Virg. Rtnr. Code, 423; % MiffKMiri Laws, 
741, sec. 4; Haywood's Manual, 581. See Stroud's «8k0teh of tbs 
Imwa relating to Slavery," pp. 88, 92, 93, 102. 
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fiither or a mother hnre no pleasure in looldng on the green 
abd that shoald oorer the grave of an infant child, compared 
with the thought that he might he groaning under the ksh 
in a distant land of bondage ? And can the things ordained 
In this Christian land profeasedlj to keep the slaves in 
bondage, and to prevent a possibility of their asserting their 
fivedom, be less offensive to God than were similar things 
Miong the heathen c^ Egypt f 

(5.) There is a resemblance between Eg3rptian and Ame- 
liean slavery, in a remarkable feature, which has ahrays 
perplexed those who have written on the subject of popuk- 
tion^he increase of those who are oppressed. The growth 
of the Hebrews in Egypt, compared with the native popula- 
tion, was sach as to lead to the apprehension that they would 
nhimately have power to bring the country under their own 
«ontroi. Ex. i. 7, 9. It was particularly alarming that the 
more they were oppressed the more they increased. Ex. i. 13. 
It became necessary, therefore, to resort to additional mea- 
sures of rigor, to prevent their becoming so numerous as to 
endanger the government. Ex. i. 1 1, 14, 10. The similariiy 
between this increase and that of the slaves in our own 
tountry, is such that it cannot fail to have arrested the atten- 
tion of all those who have ever looked at slavery. It is 
sufficient, on this point, merely to refer to the undisputed fact. 
The increase of the peculation in the free states, from 1880 
to 1840, was at the rate of 38 per cent., while the increase of 
ihiefree population of the slave states was only 23 per cent. 
A single statement will show the progressive advance of the 
slaves over the free population oi some of those states. 

In 1790, the whites in North Carolina were to the slaves, 





2-80 to 1 ; 


; now m 


t 1-97 to 1. 


South Carolina, 


1-31 " 1 ; 


« 


•79 «* 1. 


Georgia, 


1-76 " 1 \ 


u 


1-44 «« 1. 


Tennessee, 


13-35 ** 1 ; 


u 


8-49 *• 1. 


Kentucky, 


6-16 ** 1 ; 


1 ** 


8-«3 «« 1. 



From this it is apparent that, in spite of all the ^igt«esi^SM 
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and craelties of alaTery ; of all the sales that are effiscted ; 
of all the removals to Liberia ; and of all the removala by the 
escape of the slaves, there is a regular gain of the slave 
populatioQ over the free, in the slaveholding states. No 
oppression prevents it here more than it did in Egypt? and 
there can be no doubt whatever that unless slavery shall be 
arrested in some way, the increase is so certain that the 
period is not far distant when, in all the slave statesp the firee 
whites will be far in the minority. At the first census, taken 
in 1790, in every slave state there was a very huge majority 
of whites. At the last census, in 1840, the slaves outnom.- 
bered the whites in South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louitt- 
ana. The tendency of this, from causes which it would be 
easy to slate, can be arrested by nothiog but emancipation. 

(6.) There is a striking resemblance in regard to the iit«»- 
bers held in bondage in Egypt, and those now in servitude in 
this country. When Moses led the children of Israel fbith, 
the number of men, capable of bearing arms, was six hundred 
thousand. Ex. xii. 37, 38. According to this enrolment, 
allowing the usual proportion for age, infancy, and the 
female sex, there were full three millions that had been held, 
in " the inm furnace," in Egypt. Jer. xi. 4. There are in 
the United States now, according to the census of 1840, 
2,486,465 of a foreign race held in bondage. Of these 
432,727 are men more than twenty-four years of age, and 
391,206 are males between the ages of ten and twenty ^four; 
and probably the number of those capable of bearing arms 
would be found to be nearly the same as among the Hebrews 
whom Moses conducted out of Egypt. Aa in Egypt, also, 
there is a vast number of women and children, and of the 
aged and the infirm, held in a state that, in the main, without 
any poetic colouring, may be called a ** furnace of iron.'' 

II. The second inquiry in regard to Uie servitude in flgypt^ 
is, whether the interposition of God, in that case, was such as • 
to make it proper for us to derive any conclusions as to his ' 
will in regard to slavery. He delivered the oppressed with' 
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in ^onlstrelclied anli, and with great ngiis and woaden.** 
ii it riglit to infer, from thia remarkable interposition in the 
behalf of that people, any thing respecting his views in 
cases of similar oppression t Is the case sufficiently parallel 
itTby the Ibfundatioa of an argnment on the principle on 
which we are accustomed to appeal to the dispensations of 
IVovidence and the course of erentst We judge of the 
divine wiH in relation to intemperance, not only from the 
declarations in the Bible, but from the wo and sorrow, the 
poverty, rags, and disease, which God in his Providence 
hringa upon the drunkard. Is it right, on similar principles, 
to judge of his sentiments on the subject of slavery, from one 
ef the most direct and remarkable interpositions of heaven in 
hofltian affiurs, which has ever occurred t Here stands in his 
word the record oi these great and wonderful facts in history 
— miliioos of slaves delivered by direct divine interposition ; 
a series of most overwhelming calamities on those who held 
them in bondage ; frequent allusions to the event in the sub- 
sequent inspired writings ; a mighty arm stretched out from 
heaven to conduct the oppressed and the down-trodden to a 
land of freedom* What are we to infer from these things t 
Did God regard that; does he regard a similar institution 
now, as a good arrangement, and as one on which he is dis- 
posed to smile, and which he desires should be perpetuated 
lor the good of mankind T Let the following facts in the 

case be considered: 

I- -■■ ■ "" 

(1.) It would have been as just for the Egyptians to retain 
die Hebrews in bond(t^, as it is for white Americans to 
retain the African race. All the fight in either case is 
* derived from mere power. In the case of the Egyptians, it 
could not be pretended that they had a right to enslave the 
nation because they had purchased Joseph some hundreds 
of years before; and fs little can the right to enslave the 
posterity of the Africans be founded on the fact that their 
ancestors were purchased in Congo. It could not be pre* 
tended tUt they Sad a right io enslave them becoAM XW} 

9 
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were a foreign race, or were of diSdteni complezioii ; and at 
little can the plea be set up to vindicate the retaining of the 
African in bondage. If the vindication of slavery now should 
be set up on that ground, it would be difficult to see why it 
would not apply in the case of the Hebrews as well as of the 
African race ; nay, it would be difficult to see why this might 
not be imbodied in a general principle— that all foreigners, 
of a difierent complexion from our own, may be lawfully 
enslaved. Further; if the right to retain the African race in 
bondage be based on the laws of the land, the same plea 
might have been urged in the case of the Hebrews. Under 
the authority of Pharaoh, it had become the law oi the land 
that the Hebrews should be held to servitude. If it be 
further urged that it is difficult to free the slaves in this 
country ; that emancipation might be attended with peril to 
the master ; that to let loose two millions and a half of slaves 
from a state of deep degradation might be fraught with dan- 
gerous consequences, the same thing might have been urged 
with equal force in regard to the servitude in £gypt. Tl^ ' 
simple truth is, that the sole claim in either case is founded 
in powety and that is just the same in the one instance as the = 
other. The Egyptians had power to enslave the Hebrews, . 
and they did it ; the American has power to hold the African I 
in bondage, and he does it. The right is as clear in the one j 
case as in the other ; and if Grod approves of slavery as it '< 
exists now in this land, he must have approved the same ' 
thing in Egypt. ; 

Will it be said that the Hebrews were his chosen people, 
and that he was especially displeased with the Egyptians, 
not because the oppression was itself wrong, but because 
they oppressed his friends ? And are not the Africans his 
people, (Acts xvii. 26 ;) and is there any thing that more cer- 
tainly excites the sympathy and comj^ission of €k)d, than the 
fact that an individual or a community is trodden by the foot 
of violence to the earth ? 

Wm it he alleged that there is a difference in the two 
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cases, because the slaves in Egypt were held not by indivi- 
duals but by the government, and that there was no claim of 
property in them — that they were not bought and sold as 
chattels and as things T If this is alleged, the case is not 
Infected. God may be as little displeased that the head of a 
nation or a government should do wrong, as np. individual. 
Besides, if it be alleged that the cases are not parallel because 
the Hebrews were not held as ehaitelt and as thing$, this is 
idl the worse for the American slaveholder; for, from this very 
&ct, slavery here must be just so much more offensive to God 
than it was in Egypt. In ail the acts of Egyptian oppres- 
sion ; in the heavy tasks imposed ; in the grievous burdens 
laid on the Hebrews ; in the murder by authority of law of 
all their male children, the refinement of cruelty was never 
thought of which has become essential in American slavery— 
that of reducing a mem to a chattel; an immortal soul to a 
iking. The Hebrews were oppressed meti^ they were not 
chattels and things. And if God frowned upon slavery as ; 
k was then ; if he brought ten successive judgments upon a •' 
heathen nation in order to express his abhorrence of the • 
sjTstem, and to deliver an enslaved people, is it not right to « 
infer that he has at least as deep feelings of indignation * 
against a system of deeper degradation and oppression in a ' 
Christian land! ' 

(2.) The divine declarations in regard to Egyptian bondage, 
and all the expressions of disapprobation of what occurred in 
Egypt, are applicable to the system of things in this country. 
No one can pretend that God approved of servitude as it was 
! in Egypt, or that the measures which were adopted to per- 
Ijgetuate it were pleasing in his sight. The heavy burdens ; 
the withholding of the material for work, and yet exacting 
the full amount which had been before required ; the murder 
of the male children ; and the entire series of acts designed to 
keep them from insurrection, and to prevent their joining an 
enemy, are all recorded with expressions of decided dis- 
approbation. And can we suppose thai Go& Wi\\. \)a ^Vmi^ 
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with aimilar acts in this Christian country ; acts that hare in 
a great measure the same ends in Tiew— to retain nearly 
three millions of people in a state of degradatimi and hood-, 
age ? A yast and complicated system of airangam^iita, as 
has already been remarked, exists in the United States* all 
having for their object precisely the same thing which was 
contemplated m Egypt^-designed to perpetoate the system^.; 
to place those held in bondage in such a condition that they 
can neither combine to assert their own liberty, nor be in a 
situation to join the army of an enemy should one invade the 
land. Among these arrangements are all those which are 
made to Iceep the slaves in ignorance ; to withhold the BiUe 
from them ; to prevent their being taught to read; to withhold 
arms from them; to forbid assemblages even for worship 
without such a mrvtillance as to prevent all danger of com- 
binations ; to prohibit their going to other plantatiooa without 
a passport ; to check and arrest and punish all of their own 
colour, or of a different colour, who would acquaint them with 
their numbers, their power, and their rights ; to put down 
all efibrt for the recovery of their Hberty, and to bring back to 
servitude, to lodge in prison, or to manacle, scourge, or kill 
those who have attempted to escape. These, and numerous 
similar things, all contemplate precisely the same end which 
was contemplated by tbe arrangements made at the court of 
Pharaoh ; and can we suppose that they are more pleasing 
to Gk)d in the one case than in the other ? Has the lapse of 
three thousand and five hundred years served to reconcile the 
divine Mind to such measures? Are tl^ey more agreeable 
to the Ruler of the nations because they are resorted to in a 
land of liberty^ and under the light of the Christian revelar 
tion ? Were they wrong under the heathen Phaiaoh ; are 
they right under Christian masters and legislators ? 

Let it be remembered, too, that expressive and cruel as were 
the measures resorted to in Egypt to perpetuate slavery, there ' 
are wrongs existing in this country, under the sanction of 
hvr, and which aie regarded as essential to the system, wkicl^ 
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pme unkiiowii there. In Egjrpt, there was no withhold- 
ing of the BiUe; there is not known to have heen any pro- 
hihition to learn to read ; there was no separation of husband 
and wife, and parent and child, to be sold into distant servf- 
tode ; there was no arrangement for confining in prison those 
who attempted to escape ; there was no shooting down the 
poor man who endeavoured to assert his freedom ; there was 
no pursuit of those who fled for liberty, with bloodhounds. 
Can we believe that Qod frowned on the arrangements made 
in Egjrpt to perpetoate sbiTery, and that he can look with 
complacency on these arrangements of augmented crueky and 
oppression in our own land ? 

(d.) The calamities brought upon the Egyptians for holding 
a foreign people in bondage, and for the measures to which 
they resorted to perpetuate that bondage, were an expression 
of the views which Qod entertained of the system. What 
thoee calamities were, it is not needful to state. They con- 
sisted, in general, of ten successive jadgments, the most deso- 
lating, the most annoying, th^ most humbling to the pride of a 
haughty people, and the besf adapted to spread lamentation 
and wo through a nation, which the human mind can con- 
ceive. The waten of the land turned into rivers, pools, and 
lakes of blood ; ofieosive and loathsome reptiles creeping into 
the very palaces, and filling all the implements for preparing 
the food even of the royal household ; clouds of locusts that 
devoured every green thing; ofiensive vermin swarming 
everywhere ; storms of hail that destroyed the laboun of 
man ; disease that swept off the cattle, and the destroying 
angel passing in the dead of night through all the land of 
Egypt, cutting off everywhere the first-born, and filling every 
house with grief ;— these were the expressions of the divine 
sense of the wrongs endured by the foreign race which had 
been reduced to servitude. 

Can any thing be inferred from this in reference to the divine 
views regarding slavery now ? We are not now, indeed, to 
expect mincolous interpositions of this naVoxe* B^^^ "w^caau 

9* 
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i if it abali be found that the existence of slayery is attended 
^ wit h a series of inevitable calamities to a country f What 
nit leads to a diminished or enfeebled population f What 
if it is destructive to the interests of indostrf, mraals, 
education* and religion? What if its effects are seen in 
wasted fields, in a crippled commeiee, in a destruction of the 
interests of manufacture,~in ruined credit, in bankrupt indivi- 
duals and states? What if, where the course of a river 
winds along through lands equally iavoured by nature, one 
bank shall be adorned with smiling villages, and colleges, and 
churches, and the general aspect of neatneos, thrift, and 
order ;- and the other shall wear the aspect ci ignorance, 
irreligion, neglect, and desolation ? Are we to be forbidden 
to draw an inference as to the views which Qod entertains of 
the system ? Is it wrong to draw such an inference with as 
much certainty as we do from the divine interpositions in 
Egypt ? Are not desolate fields, and a crippled commerce, 
and the evils of bankruptcy, and blightings and mildews, as 
leally the act of God, as were the murrain, and the hail, and 
the flight of locusts, and the passing of the destrc^ng angel 
over Egypt ? Are they not as certain indications of the will 
of God, as the rags, and the poverty, and the babblings^ and 
the bloated and haggard form of the drunkard ? If slavery 
brings up a brood of evils upon a land that « out-venom all 
the worms d Nile ;* that are -more offensive and ruinous 
than crawling reptiles and annoying vermin, and that cause 
more permanent desolation than the sweepings of a hail- 
storm, is it an un&ir inference that it is hateful in the sight 
ofGod? 

(4.) The deliverance of the Hebrews fnxn Egyptian bond- 1 
age shows what is the ' divine estimate of every similar > 
system. He brought out an oppressed people by his own 
hand. He did it amidst great judgments and Ynighty won- j 
ders. He did it in the most public manner, and so that the j 
fact oi his interposition could not be mistaken^ j He did it in ' 
Bueh a way that the act migbt be known amon^ ike natkxis 
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of the earthy and that a pennanent record might be made of 
his interpoeitioin in order that all future ages might under- 
stand what he had done. He did it by bringing heavier 
judgments upon those who had been the oppressors, than had 
belbre befallen any nation. By this public act, he testified 
to the nations of the earth how much he hated the system. 
By this act, as well as by his own solemn declarations, he 
showed that he valued the freedom of the oppressed more 
than he did the prosperity of the royal house of Pharaoh, the 
preservation of the harvests of Egypt, the Hves of their 
first-bom, or even the whole land of Egypt and Ethiopia. 

« I am Jehovah, thy God ; 

TIm Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour : 

IgQ»€ Egypt for tkff ramom^ 

EUttepia and Sebafor likec"— Im« xliiL 8. 



That is, Egypt was regarded as having been given up to 
destruction and desolation, instead of the Hebrews. One of 
them mtat perish^-either the Helnrews, under the hand of 
the oppressor, or the Egyptians by the hand of their deli- 
verer; and God chose that Egypt, though so much more 
mighty and powerful, should be reduced to desolation, rather 
than the enslaved nation of the Hebrews. All the wealth of 
Egypt, including her armies and her king, was not worth so 
much, in the divine estimate, as the liberty of the (^pressed ; 
and God chose that the one should be sacrificed in order to 
secure the other — just as it may yet appear that Gkxl values 
the liberty of the oppressed in our own land more than he 
does the beauty of smiling harvests, a prosperous commerce, 
and the happiness and the wealth of the planter ; and may yet 
suffer blighting and curses to come over the fairest portions 
of our own country, in order that the oppressed may be suf- 
fered to go free. Nor did he wait for a gradual deliverance ; 
nor did he recommend a preparation for freedom ; nor did he 
utter any apology for the continuance of servitude, from the j 
difficulties attending emancipation. He ^em^ndA^ dl ^^ 
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oppressors that his people should he allowed to go free at 
once. When they would not permit this, the storms of his 
wrath hurst upon the guilty nation, and he led out his people 
triumphantly under his own hand. 

The conclusions which 1 am authorized to draw from this 
signal interposition in hehalf of an oppressed people, are, that 
such oppression is hateful to God ; that the acts of cruehy 
and wickedness which are necessary to perpetuate such 
oppression, are the objects of his abhorrence ; that wherever 
the same system of things exists which did there, it most he 
equally offensive to him ; that it is his will that, if a foreign 
race have been held in servitude, they should be allowed to 
go free ; and that if those who hold them in bondage will not 
allow them to go free when he commands it, he will, by his 
own providence, bring such a series of desolating judgments 
on a people, that, however hardened their hearts may have 
been towards the oppressed and the down-trodden, and how- 
ever much they may be disposed, like Pharaoh, to say, 
** Who is Jehovah, that we should obey his voice to let the 
people go ?" (Ex. v. 2 ;) he will toake them voiUing to send 
them forth, even if they pursue them with their maledictions, 
as Pharaoh pursued the ransomed Hebrews with his embat- 
tled hosts. If we may draw an inference, also, from "this 
case, in regard to the manner in which Gk>d would have 
such a people restored to freedom, it would be in favour of 
immediate emancipation. 
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CHAPTER V. 

7%e Moaaie Iiutitutioiu in rekUion to Servitude, 

Thb SeriptuFal argnment on which most reliance is placed 
ibj the adyocatee of slavery, is, probably, that it made a part 
I of the Mosaic institutions. We have seen (ch. 1) that those 
I who appeal to the Bible, in defence of the institution, make 
/ the argument from the Mosaic laws prominent, and seem to 
V^jQfDflider it decisive in the case. A single reference here to 
the article, so often qaoted, in the Princeton Biblical Reper- 
tory, will illustrate the usual mode <^ making this appeal, and 
the manner in which reliance is placed on the argument. 
^ The fact that the Mosaic institutions recognised the lawful- 
ness of slavery, is a point too plain to need proof, and is 
almost universally admitted. CNir argument from this ae« 
knowledged &ct is, that if Gkxl allowed slavery to exist, if he 
directed how slaves might be lawfully acquired, and how 
they were to be treated, it is in vain to contend that slavery 
is a sin, and yet profess reverence fot the Scriptures. Every 
one must feel that if perjury, murder, or iddatry had been 
thus authorized, it would bring the Mosaic institutions into 
conflict with the eternal principles of morals, and that our 
faith in the divine origin of the one or the other must be 
given up."* This may be regarded as the current method 
of appeal by the advocates of slavery— often expressed, 
indeed, in stronger language, and made more directly to 
bear on the institutions of slavery in our country, but still 
constituting, in fact, the same appeal. The argument is . 
usually alleged as if it were decisive in the case. A bare ■■ 
reference to the fact that slavery existed ; that it was tole- / 

• Page 287. 
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rated by law; that it was the subject of express enact- 
ments; that the Hebrew people might own slaves; and 
that it ^ was no sin for a prie$t to purchase a slave with his 
money,*'* is generally supposed to be all that the argument 
requires. There is usually little attempt to show what 
slavery wcu under the Mosaic institutions ; to inquire how 
it was modified, checked and controlled; to ask what pri- 
vileges were conceded by law to those who wexe held in 
servitude; to compare the Mosaic system with that which 
existed in surrounding nations ; and still less to compave it 
with that which exists in our land. There is little cate 
taken to inquire into the true spirit of the Mosaic laws on the 
subject, or what wotUd be the efl^t on slavery in the United 
States if the Mosaic statutes were at once substituted in the 
place of those existing here. Yet it is plain that all this is 
necessary in order to see the real force of the argument, or to 
4p^ justice to Moses. The argument is brought to defend the 
institution of slavery as it exists among us. But how can 
there be any force in it, unless it be «hown that Moses was 
at heart the friend of slavery as a permanent institution, and 
that his laws on the subject^ if applied now, would sustain 
and perpetuate the institution as it exists among us ? 

The propriety, therefore, of a somewhat extended exanuna-^ 
tion of this point, will be at once apparent. It is impossible \ 
to convince the advocates of slavery that it is in any sense -' 
a wrong, unless the argument which they derive from the ; 
Mosaic institutions shall be met and answered. To do thi9,j 
it will be necessary to show, 1. What the argument is on\ 
which so much reliance is placed ; 2. To investigate the j 
Mosaic institutions on the subject, that we may understand / 
the system as arranged by the Hebrew legislatcnr; 3. To| 
compere that system with slavery as it exists in the United j 
States ; and, 4. To inquire how far it is legitimate to argue j 
_ { 

* See the Letter of th« Presbyteiy of Tombecbee to the ConfiBienoe of 
Haiae, p. 14. 
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from the one to the other, or how far the Mosaic institutions/ 
woald countenance slavery as it exists in this country. J 

§ 1. TFhai (he argument which i$ relied on, is. 

The argument in favour of slavery, from the Mosaic insti- 
tutions, is not commonly drawn out at length, but it may be 
supposed to be comprised in the following particulars :— 

1. That slavery in fact existed under the Mosaic insti- 
tutions, or entered into institutions which had their origin in 
a divine arrangement. 

2. Thai it existed there unrebuked, or that there was no 
express condemnation of it ; that there is to be found no ex- 
plicit and positive declaration that it was wrong per «f, or 
that they who practised on the system were doing wrong. 
The argument here is, that whatever is incorporated into a 
divine institution, or an institution under divine arrangement, 
without express rebuke and condemnation, must be regarded 
as in itself right. ^ 

3. That there was express legislation on the subject, re- 
cognising the relation of master and slave ; giving permission 
to purchase slaves ; directing the method of their treatment ; 
arranging their duties and the duties of their masters ; pre- 
scribing their privileges and the rights of their masten; 
and, in general, legislation for this relation in the same 
way as there was for the relation of husband aMJ^ife, and ^ 
parent and child. The inference which would be deriv^ j 
from this by the advocate of slavery, would be, that this I 
relation was considered to be as lawful as any other. The \ 
argument is, that whatever is made the subject of express i 
legislation must be regarded as right and proper by the legis- : 
ktor, or that it cannot be inferred that he regarded it as | 
wrong or as undesirable. j 

4. That this arrangement extended to all classes of men 
under the Mosaic system. Even the priests might become 
the owners of slaves, and it was not regarded as wrong in 



i 
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them to * purchase a slave with money/* The ai^^ment hevs j 
would be, that a system eaiUd not be regarded as wrong in itself ; 
where even the n^aisters of religion were allowed, in com- ; 
mon with all others, to participate in it. Could God allow ■ 
one to purchase a slave just as he was about to approach J 
the very altar, and yet regard the institution as evil ?J Per' 
haps, also, in this case, the appeal to the permission given to 
the Jewish priesthood might be urged to give a sanction to 
the fkd that a minister of the gospel may lawfully «* purchase 
a slave with his money," and to show that it is not improper 
that he should lend the sanction of his name and example to 
so good an institution. If a Jewish priest might purchase 
and own a slave, how can it be inferred that the same thing 
is wron^ for a Christian minister in the United States ? 

5. It would be said, in addition to all this, that there is ex- 
press sanction given to the institution as one that was to be 
permanent, or, in the language of the Presb3rtery of Tombec- 
bee, " the Bible- warrants the purchase of slaves as an inherit- 
ance for children for ever." — p. 14. fhe passage on which 
reliance is placed in this argument, is Lev. xxv. 44, 45, 46: 
*' Both thy bond-men and thy bond-maids, which thou shah 
have, shall be of the heathen that are round about you : of 
them shall ye buy bond-men and bond-maids. Moreover, of 
the children of the strangers that do sojourn among you, of 
them shsulf ye buy, and of their families that are with you, 
which they begat in your land : and they shall be your pos- 
session. And ye shall take them as an inheritance for your 
children after you, to inherit them for a possession; they 
shall be your bond-men for ever." 

This, perhaps, drawn out at greater length, would be sub- 
stantially the argument in favour of slavery derived from the 
Mosaic institutions. I have designed not to do injustice to it; 

and indeed I have made it stronger than I have found it in 

■ 

♦ LettenioftlifiPiesliSrtayofToBibMbeejp. 14. 
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any a^ the books to which I haye access. Compare, howeyer, 
PauMiiig on Slavery, pp. Id, 20. 

What DOW is ihe real force of this argument? What 
weight' should it he allowed to have in yindicating slavery 
as it exists in the United States ? What are we to infer from 
the Mosaic institations in regard to the divine feelings to- 
wards servitude in our own land T Was Moses friendly to 
slavery f or was he noi? Or rather, since God was the author 
of the Mosaic institutions, was he friendly to slavery, and did 
he regard it as a good and desirable institution to be perpetu- 
ated on earth, as contributing to the best good of society ? Or 
f/*he was friendly to slavery as it existed under the Mosaic 
institutions, is it &ir to infer that he is friendly to it as it 
exists in the United Slates ? 

Now it will be apparent that, in order to the validity of the 
argument in fiivour of slavery from the Mosaic institutions, it . 
is essential that the following points be made clear, viz. :— - ) 

1. That it was regcArded by Moses as in itself a good 
thing; a thing which it would have been proper for him 
to originate if he had not found it already in existence. 
For it may be conceived, that, for certain reasons, he might 
have regarded it as proper to tolerate that which he found 
in existence, and which could not be at once removed, but 
which he did not regard in itself as good or rights and which 
he would by no means have originated. The true inquiry 
here* therefore, should be, whether we can find in his ar* ! 
mngements, any evidence that he regarded it per se as good | 
and desirable ; or any evidence that he would have originated 
it as conducive to the valuable en^s which he had in view. • 
Can we infer from the Mosaic arrangements that he would / 
have the system originated now where it does not already^ 
exist, or perpetuated where it can easily be abolished ? \ 

2. It must be shown that God approved the system as a 
good and desirable one. It must be made apparent that he 
did not regard it as among the evils that were to be removed 
tas speedily as practicable, consistently with the pieBeiv^Xvoia 

10 
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\jqL fiT"^ inteiesto which he deiiied shooU be w&tsKnL 

There must be some declaration, or some amngemtiit, hf 
which it may be fairly inferred that it is a good per M, vid 
not such an institution that he would wish it to be removed. 
This fnighi be inferred, if he made arrangements for its per- 
petuity ; if he commanded a system or set of doctnnev to be 
propagated which would lead to its perpetuity of the enlarge- 
ment of its influence ; if he instituted nothing to check it ; 
if the fair operation of the institutions which he a](^pointed 
should serve to perpetuate, and not to destroy it. But if 
none of these things occur, it is not fiur to draw the conclusion 
that he is friendly to the institution. If, on the contrary, an 
entirely opposite set of arrangements shall be found ail tend* 
ing to destroy the system, it will not "be un&ir to conclude 
that he does not regard it as a good and desirable institution ; 
or in other words, that the Mosaic arrangement is not to be 
interpreted as in favour of slavery. We infer that the 
church is an institution which Grod approves, because he has 
made arrangements for its perpetuity and enlargement on 
earth ; he has appointed ordinances which suppose that it 
will always be in existence ; he has commanded doctrines 
and principles to be inculcated which will always tend to its 
growth ; and if his injunction should be fairly carried out, 
the growth of the church would never be checked, but its 
influence would continually expand until the earth would be 
Covered with organizations of this kind. It will be necessaiy ' 
to find some such arrangement of permanency in the Mosaic 
' laws in order to demonstrate that he v^^ed slavery as 
a good institution, and desired it to be perpetuated on the 
earth. 

3. It is essential to this argument, in order to show that 
slavery is now right, or that the Bible sanctions it, to be able 
to argue from the Hebrew institutione to those in this 
country. It is necessary to show that the Mosaic arrange- 
ments in regard to the institution were such as to justify those 
which are found indispensable now for its perpetuity. It is 
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to show that the laws respecting slayery under thej 
Mosaic code and in this land are so similar that an argument'* 
which would prove that slavery was propetmiLlcaatJ&en, j 
demoDstretes that it is proper as it is nowJ This is essential, 
becaus£Lihe.very puipqse.fotJvkichjfA is m ade tp the 

Mosaic laws hy thejdvocate of slavery is to^ show that i t is - 
ra:^ JI9W«. Wd as it exists in the United States. There must 
be, therefore, in order to make the argument valid, such a re- 
semblance as to make it proper to reason from one to the 
Other. l£ the Mosaic institution was a very different thing < 
from slavery in our country ; if it was organized on different f 
principles and for difierent objects ; if it varied essentially I 
in its arrangements ; and if it tended to a different result, it ! 
is evidently improper to argue from one to the other. In one ' 
word, if there was an arrangement in the one which tended I 
to its speedy abolition^ it is not fair to infer that the arrange- j 
ments in the other which contemplate its perpetuity^ are f 
right. / 

4. It is essential to this argument from the Mosaic institu- 
tions, to prove that what is tolerated at one period of the 
world is always right ; that what was tolerated three thou- 
sand years ago, under the Hebrew system of legislation, is 
proper under the Qospel. The argument implies that what 

• 

is allowed at one period of the world, is right at all times, and 
yin all places, and under all degrees of light and knowledge. 
If these points could be made out, it would be necessary to 
admit the conclusiveness of the argument derived from the 
Mosaic institutions in favour of slavery now. The inquiry 
before us, therefore, is, were the arrangements among the 
Hebrews in regard to servitude such as to make this clear ? 
This inquiry demands that we examine with care the laws 
which Moses made on the subject, and then compare them 
with those existing in our own land. « 
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§ 2. TTie Mosaic institutions in regard to Servitude. 

Previous to our entering on. the inquiry proposed in tUis 
section, it is 'proper to remark that Moses did not originate 
the system of servitude which is recognised in his laws, and 
there is no reason to think that he would have done it. 
Whatever may be inferred respecting his views of the sys- 
tem, from his enactments, yet every thing in thooe enact- I 
ments looks as if he found the institution of slavery already I 
iu existence. j 

That slavery had an existence when Moses undertook the 
task of legislating for the Hebrews, there can be no doubt. 
We have seen* that servitude of some kind prevailed among 
the patriarchs ; that the traffic in slaves was carried on be- 
tween the Midianites and the Egyptians, Gen. xxxviii. 2&— 
28 ; xxxix. 1 ; and that it existed among the Egyptians. It 
was undoubtedly practised by all the surrounding nations, for 
history does not point us to a time when slavery did not 
exist. It was one of the earliest maxims that has come down 
to«us, that by the common laws of war, the captive was to be 
a slave at the disposal of the victor. Thus the common law 
among the Romans says, a quo quis vincUur^ ejus servus 
esse tenetur. Thus Thucydides says,t ** We consider it to 
be of divine appointment, and conformable to reason, that one 
who has subdued another should have dominion over him— 
6L a.¥ xpaf 1^, ap2<<'*'* There is even evidence that slavery was 
^ practised by the Hebrews themselves when in a state of 
bondage, and that though they were, as a nation, ** bondmen 
to Pharaoh," yet tbey had servants in their own families who 
had been " bought with money." This is manifest from Ex. 
xii. 43 — 45. Comp. 61. At the very time that the law was 
given respecting the observance of the Passover, and before 
the exode from Egypt, this statute appears among others : 
"This is the ordinance of the Passover: There shall no 

■■ ■ ■ 

•Ch.iii. tLib,6. 
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Stranger eat thereof: But every man's servant thai it 
bought for money ^ when thou hast circumcised him, then 
shall he eat thereof. A foreigner and an hired servant shall 
not eat thereof." It is clear, from this, that the institution 
was already in existence, and that Moses did not originate it. 
The truth in regard to this point is, that Moses found ser- 
vitude in existence, just as he did polygamy and the custom 
of divorce; that it can be no more inferred that he would 
have originated the one than the other; and that the fact that 
he legislated for the one can be no more regarded as evidence 
that he approved it as a good and desirable system, than the 
fact that he legislated for the other. _ 

r The condition of Moses as a lawgiver, in this respect, was 
not materially unlike that of the framers of the Constitution of 
the United States. When the Convention sat, in 1790, to frame 
that instrument, slavery existed in all the Southern states^ 
I and in not a few of the Northern states also, and had existed 
from the first settlement of the country. It was extensively 
interwoven with all the colonial institutions. The people 
had become habituated to it, and nearly all the existing laws 
I tolerated it. The people of the colonies had, like the He- 
^frews in Egypt, been under oppression, but, like those same 
Hebrews, they had themselves held others in bondage. In t 
these circumstances, it became a matter of necessity to legis-f 
kte on the subject, and to admit some arrangements into the] 
Constitution in refi«rd to it. Hence the slave-trade itself was 



tolerated until the year 1806. Provision was made in the 
Constitution for restoring those who escaped, from one state 
to another, to their masters."^ An important concession was 
nnde to the states where slavery existed, in regard to the 
ratio of representation. Though the word * slavt^ was care- 
iiilly avoided in the instrument, yet it was understood that 
the arrangements in the Constitution pertained to slavery, 
and in fact did really pertain to it. Yet it would be 

•AitiL§4, 
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rerj unfair to soppose from this that either the majocitj tf 
the fiamen of that instrument were in fanHir of slaTery, 
or the majority of the states which adopted it. No one 
would feel that he was reasoning safely, to infer from 
that fact that Washington, and Madison, and Franklin* and 
Adams were the friends of slavery, or that they would have 
originated the system, if it had not already heen in existence. 
In fact, were there no other evidence in the case, it would not 
he difficult to make out an argument, from the very Constitu- 
tion which they framed, to show that they looked on the 
whole institution with aversion ; that they were not willing 
to defile the immortal instrument which they were framing 
with even the name of slavery ; that they would be willing 
that future ages should not know, if possible, that they even 
tolerated it; and that they meant that the system should 
cease in the land as soon as possible. Why should we, then, 
any more infer that Moses was friendly to the system, from 
the fact that he tolerated it ? 
^ If it should be said here, that Moses had it in his power 
\ wholly to prohibit slavery in his institutions, and yet chose to 
adroit it as a part of his system, and that therefore it is to be in* 
ferred that he regarded iC as a good and desirable thing, I 
would make the following reply : (1) It is not absolutely cer> 
tain that it could have been entirely prohibited with ease, and 
; we know that some things were tolerated under his system 
i which were not approved. Thus we are expressly told, on 
the highest authority, that the practice of divorce was per- 
mitted *^ on account of the hardness of the hearts*' <^ the 
Jewish people, (Mat. xix. 8 ;) but that this was not acccnding 
to the original arrangement when man was created, and wis 
not an arrangement which God desired should be perpetuated 
on the earth. The Christian precept utterly abolished an 
arrangement sanctioned by the laws of Moses, on which he 
had carefully legislated, and which had been acted od, perf 
haps without suspicion of wrong, for many hundred years. 
Who can prove that slavery may not have been a case like 
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this? It will not do to assume that it might noi be, for it 
would seem that it would be as easy to abolish the custom of 
diyorce, and to prohibit it for ever, as to abolish slayery and 
to ordain a perpetual prohibition of it. (2) There may have^ 
been reasons, perhaps a part of them unknown to us, why / 
Moses tolerated slavery, but which would be entirely con* [ 
sistent with the belief that he regarded it as an evil systemj 
and one which he wished to have abolished as speedily as 
possible. In such a case, we are not to infer from the fact 
that he tolerated it, and legislated for it, that he regarded 
it as a good and a desirable institution. It would see^Pl 
that this was the case, if the following things should be / 
found to be true in regard to his admission of slavery into his I 
system : (a) if it existed all around him in harsh and oppres- 1 
eive forms ; (b) if the condition of a slave, by being purchased j 
by a Hebrew, would be greatly meliorated ; (e) if the condi- 1 
tion there was such as to make it an object for slaves in sur* ( 
rounding countries to place themselves voluntarily under / 
Hebrew masters ; {d) if by such an arrangement they might | 
in fact becOTie incorporated into the Hebrew commonwealth, | 
and be made partakers of the blessings of the only true reH* i 
gion ; (e) if Palestine was made an asylum for the oppressed ( 
of all knds, and it was understood that the moment a slave | 
crossed its borders he was secure from having the chains of f 
heathen servitude ever riveted again on him, and the whole 1 
power of the civil arm in the Hebrew commonwealth would ! 
be stretched out for his defence and protection ; and (/) if it | 
should appear that an arrangement was made by which per* i 
petual slavery would be impracticable, and the whole system J 
ultimately abolished. In such a case, it would not be unfair to j 
conclude that Moses would not have originated the system ; j 
that he did not regard it as a desirable instituticm, and that I 
it is not to be inferred that it is an institution which God 
approves and wishes to be perpetuated, because it was tole* 
rated under the Mosaic dispentation. , 
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: rated by law; that it was the subject of express enact- 
ments; that the Hebrew people might own slaves; and 
that it ^ was no sin for a priest to purchase a slave with his 
money,"* is generally supposed to be all that the argument 
requires. There is usually little attempt to show what 
slavery was under the Mosaic institutions ; to inquire how 
it was modified, checked and controlled; to ask what pri- 
vileges were conceded by law to those who were held in 
servitude; to compare the Mosaic system with that which 
existed in surrounding nations ; and still less to compare it 
with that which exists in our land. There is little cate 
taken to inquire into the true spirit cf the Mosaic laws on the 
subject, or what would be the eSeci on slavery in the United 
States if the Mosaic statutes were at once substituted in the 
place of those existing here. Yet it is plain that all this is 
necessary in order to see the real force of the argument, or to 

. .do. justice to Moses. The argument is brought to de^id the 
institution of slavery as it exists among us. But how can 
there be any force in it, unless it be shown that Moses was 
at heart the friend of slavery as a permanent institution, and 
that his laws on the subject, if applied now, would sustain 
and perpetuate the institution as it exists among us ? 

The propriety, therefore, oi a somewhat extended examina-' 
tion of this point, will be at once apparent. It is impossible ; 
to convince the advocates of slavery that it is in any sense ; 
a wrong, unless the argument which they derive fiom the ; 
Mosaic institutions shall be met and answered. To do this, 
it will be necessary to show, 1. What the argument is on 
which so much reliance is placed ; 2. To investigate the 
Mosaic institutions on the subject, that we may understand 
the system as arranged by the Hebrew legislatcnr; 3. To) 
compere that system with slavery as it exists in the United 
States ; and, 4. To inquire how far it is legitimate to argue 



* See the Letter d the Presbytery of Tombecbee to the GonfiBieiioe of 
Maine, p, 14. 
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from the one to the other, or how far the Mosaic iD8titutioiit| 
would countenance slavery as it exists in this country. ■ ' 

§ 1. Whtd the argttment which is relied on, is. 

The argument in favour of slavery, from the Mosaic insti- 
tutions, is not commonly drawn out at length, but it may be 
supposed to be comprised in the following particulars : — 

1. That slavery in fact existed under the Mosaic insti- 
tutions, or entered into institutions which had their origin in \ 
a divine arrangement. 

2. That it existed there unrebuked, or that there was no ; 
express condemnation of it ; that there is to be found no ex- : 
plicit and positive declaration that it was wrong per se^ or . 
that they who practised on the system were doing wrong. 
The argument here is, that whatever is incorporated into a 
divine institution, or an institution under divine arrangement, 
without express rebuke and condemnation, must be regarded 
as in itself right. , 

3. That there was express legislation on the subject, re- 
cognising the relation of master and slave ; giving permission 
to purchase slaves ; directing the method of their treatment ; 
arranging their duties and the duties of their masters ; pre- 
scribing their privileges and the rights of their masters; 
and, in general, legislation for this relation in the same 
way as there was for the relation of husband and^ife, and 
parent and child. The inference which would be derived i 
from this by the advocate of slavery, would be, that this \ 
relation was considered to be as lawful as any other. The \ 
argument is, that whatever is made the subject of express ; 
legislation must be regarded as right and proper by the legis- : 
lator, or that it cannot be inferred that he regarded it as { 
wrong or as undesirable. j 

4. That this arrangement extended to all classes of inen ^ 
under the Mosaic system. Even the priests might become 
the owners of slaves, and it was not regarded as wrong in 
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them to < purchase a slave with money/* The aiffament heie j 
would be, that a 8y8temcoti/(/ not he regarded as wrong in itself j 
where even the nvinisters of religion were allowed, in com- > 
mon with all others, to participate in it. Could God allow ■ 
one to purchase a slave just as he was about to approach j 
the very altar, and yet regard the institution as evil ? f Per" 
haps J also, in this case, the appeal to the permission given to 
the Jewish priesthood might be urged to give a sanction to 
the fact that a minister of the gospel may lawfully ^ purchase 
a slave with his money," and to show that it is not improper 
that he should lend the sanction of his name and example to 
so good an institution. If a Jewish priest might purchase 
and own a slave, how can it be inferred that the same thing 
is wron^ for a Christian minister in the United States ? 

5. It would be said, in addition to all this, that there is ex- 
press sanction given to the institution as one that was to be 
permanent, or, in the language of the Presbytery of Tombec- 
bee, " the Bible warrants the purchase of slaves as an inherit- 
ance for children for ever." — p. 14. T^he passage on which 
reliance is placed in this argument, is Lev. xxv. 44, 45, 46: 
** Both thy bond-men and thy bond-maids, which thou shah 
have, shall be of the heathen that are round about you : of 
them shall ye buy bond-men and bond-maids. Moreover, of 
the children of the strangers that do sojourn among you, of 
them shatf ye buy, and of their families that are with you, 
which they begat in your land : and they shall be your pos- 
session. And ye shall take them as an inheritance for your 
children after you, to inherit them for a possession; they 
shall be your bond-men for ever." 

This, perhaps, drawn out at greater length, would be sub- 
stantially the argument in favour of slavery derived from the 
Mosaic institutions. I have designed not to do injustice to it; 
and indeed I have made it stronger than I have found it in 



• Letten of the Prestgrtery of Tooibpdiiee, p. 14. 
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any ai the books to which I haye access. Compare, howerery 
Paulding on Slavery, pp. Id, 20. 

What sow is ihe real force of this argument? What 
weight' should it he allowed to have in vindicating slavery 
as it exists in the United States ? What are we to infer from 
the Mosaic institutions in regard to the divine feelings to- 
wards servitude in our own land ! TFom Moses fribndlt to 
slavoryf or too* he not? Or rather, since €k)d was the author 
of the Mosaic institutions, was he friendly to slavery, and did 
he regard it as a good and desirable institution to be perpetu- 
ated on earth, as contributing to the best good of society ? Or 
f/*he was friendly to slavery as it existed under the Mosaic 
institutions, is it &ir to infer that he is friendly to it as it 
exists in the United Slates ? 

Now it will be apparent that, in order to the validity of the 
argument in fiivour of slavery from the Mosaic institutions, it . 
is essential that the following points be made clear, viz. :— - ) 

1. That it was regiSrded by Moses as in itself a good 
thing; a thing which it would have been proper for him 
to originate if he had not found it already in existence. 
For it may be conceived, that, for certain reasons, he might 
have regarded it as proper to tolerate that which he found 
in existence, and which could not be at once removed, but 
which he did not regard in itself as good or rights and which 
he would by no means have originated. The true inquiry 
here, therefore, should be, whether we can find in his ar- I 
rangements, any evidence that he regarded it per se as good j 
and desirable ; or any evidence that he would have originated ■ 
it as conducive to the valuable en^s which he had in view. « 
Can we infer from the Mosaic arrangements that he would i 
have the system originated now where it does not already^ 
exi^, or perpetuated where it can easily be abolished ? { 

2. It must be shown that God approved the system as a 
good and desirable one. It must be made apparent that he 
did not regard it as among the evils that were to be removed 
tas speedily as practicable, consistently with the pie«exv^\!\cia 
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L^ fiTKtt inteiesto which he desiied shonkl te mtmnL 
There must be some declaration, or some ammgenMntt by 
which it may be fairly inferred that it is a good per M, and 
not such an institution that he would wish it to be iemo?ed. 
This jmight be inferred, if he made arrangements for ks per* 
petuity ; if he commanded a system or set of doctrineflr to be 
propagated which would lead to its perpetuity or the enlarge- 
ment of its influence ; if he instituted nothing to check it ; 
if the fair operation of the institutions which he a](^poiiited 
should serve to perpetuate, and not to destroy it. But if 
none of these things occur, it is not &ir to draw the conclusion 
that he is friendly to the institution. If, on the contrary, an 
entirely opposite set of arrangements shall be found all tend- 
ing to destroy the system, it will not "be un&ir to conclude 
that he does not regard it as a good and desirable institution ; 
or in other words, that the Mosaic arrangement is noi to be 
interpreted as in favour of slavery. We infer that the 
church is an institution which Grod approves, because he has 
made arrangements for its perpetuity and enlargement on 
earth ; he has appointed ordinances which suppose that it 
will always be in existence ; he has commanded doctrines 
and principles to be inculcated which will always tend to its 
growth ; and if his injunction should be fairly carried out, 
the growth of the church would never be checked, but its 
influence would continually expand until the earth would be 
Covered with organizations of this kind. It will be necessary ', 
to find some such arrangement of permanency in the Mosaic / 

* laws in order to demonstrate that he regarded slavery as: 
a good institution, and desired it to be perpetuated on the ' 
earth. 

3. It is essential to this argument, in order to show thaf 
slavery is now right, or that the Bible sanctions it, to be able 
to argue from the Hebrew institutiona to those in this 
country. It is necessary to show that the Mosaic arrange- 
ments in regard to the institution were such as to justify those 
which are found indispensable now for its perpetuity. It is 
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to ahow that the Jaws respecting slavery under the. 
Mosaic code and in this land are so similar that an argument ■ 
which would prove that slavery was proper mJ/ ifiOA iA£2h ] 
demonstrates that it is proper eu it i8 now.l This is essential*.. 
becausejJbciTery purp^Me.fqr.Jfkich an appeal is made^to the^ 
Mosaic laws by the advocate of slavery is to show that it is . 
r^ty^JBfiiKKtf d a» it exists in the United States. There must 
be, therefore, in order to make the argument valid, such a re- 
semblance as to make it proper to reason from one to the 
other. If the Mosaic institution was a very different thing \ 
horn slavery in our country ; if it was organized on different ) 
principles and for different objects ; if it varied essentially ^ 
in its arrangements ; and if it tended to a different result, it ^ 
is evidently improper to argue from one to the other. In one 
word, if there was an arrangement in the one which tended . 
to its speedy abohlum, it is not fair to infer that the arrange- : 
ments in the other which contemplate its perpetuity^ are •' 
right. / 

4. It is essential to this argument from the Mosaic institu- 
tions, to prove that what is tolerated at one period of the 
world is always right ; that what was tolerated three thou- 
sand years ago, under the Hebrew system of legislation, is 
proper under the Qospel. The argument implies that what 
is allowed at one period of the world, is right at ail times, and 
lin all places, and under all degrees of light and knowledge. 

If these points could be made out, it would be necessary to 
admit the conclusiveness of the argument derived from the 
Mosaic institutions in favour of slavery now. The inquiry 
before us, therefore, is, were the arrangements among the 
Hebrews in regard to servitude such as to make this clear ? 
This inquiry demands that we examine with care the laws 
which Moses made on the subject, and then compare them 
with those existing in our own land. i 
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§ 2. TTu Mosaic institutions in regard to Servitude. 

Previous to our entering on. the inquiry proposed in tlus 
section, it is ^proper to remark that Moses did not originate 
the system of servitude which is recognised in his laws, and 
there is no reason to think that he would have done it. 
Whatever may be inferred respecting his views of the sys- 
tem, from his enactments, yet every thing in those enact- 
ments looks as if he found the institution of slavery already 
in existence. 

That slavery had an existence when Moses undertook the 
task of legislating for the Hebrews, there can be no doubt. 
We have seen* that servitude of some kind prevailed among 
the patriarchs ; that the traffic in slaves was carried on be- 
tween the Midianites and the Egyptians, Gen. xxxviii. 2^- 
2S ; xxxix. 1 ; and that it existed among the Egyptians. It 
was undoubtedly practised by all the surrounding nations, for 
history does not point us to a time when slavery did not 
exist. It was one of the earliest maximis that has come down 
to«us, that by the common laws of war, the captive was to be 
a slave at the disposal of the victor. Thus the common law 
among the Romans says, a quo quis vincUur^ ejus servus 
esse tenefur. Thus Thucydides says,t ** We consider it to 
be of divine appointment, and conformable to reason, that one 
who has subdued another should have dominion over him~- 
d aw xpaf ;;, apz^''^' There is even evidence that slavery was 
practised by the Hebrews themselves when in a state of 
bondage, and that though they were, as a nation, ^ bondmen 
to Pharaoh," yet tbey had servants in their own families who 
had been " bought with money." This is manifest from Ex. 
xii. 43—45. Comp. 51. At the very time that the law waa 
given respecting the observance of the Passover, and before 
the exode from Egypt, this statute appears among others i 
<* This is the ordinance of the Passover: There shall no 

X 
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Stranger eat thereof: Bat every man's serrant that ii 
bought for money, when thou hast circumcised him, then 
shall he eat thereof. A foreigner and an hired servant shall 
not eat thereof." It is clear, from this, that the institution 
was already in existence, and that Moses did not originate it. 

The truth in regard to this point is, that Moses found ser- / 
vitude in existence, just as he did polygamy and the custom 
of divorce ; that it can be no more inferred that he would 
have originated the one than the other; and that the fact that 
he legislated for the one can be no more regarded as evidence 
that he approved it as a good and desirable system, than the / 
&ct that he legislated for the other. __ / 

f The condition of Moses as a lawgiver, in this respect, was 
not materially unlike that of the framers of the Constitution of 
the United States. When the Convention sat, in 1790, to frame 
that instrument, slavery existed in all the Southern states, 

! and in not a few of the Northern states also, and had existed 
from the first settlement of the country. It was extensively 
interwoven with all the colonial institutions. The people 

; had become habituated to it, and nearly all the existing laws 

\ tolerated it. The people of the colonies had, like the He- 
Brews in Egypt, been under oppression, but, like those same 
Hebrews, they had themselves held others in bondage. In : 
these circumstances, it became a matter of necessity to legis- 
late on the subject, and to admit some arrangements into the 
Constitution in regard to it. Hence the slave-trade itself vrHs 



tolerated until the year 1806. Pix>vision was made in the 
Constitution for restoring those who escaped, from one state 
to another, to their masters.* An important concession was 
made to the states where slavery existed, in regard to the 
ratio of representation. Though the word * 8lave* was care- 
fully avoided in the instrument, yet it was understood that 
the arrangements in the Constitution pertained to slavery, 
and in fact did really pertain to it. Yet it wouM be 

•AitiL§4. 
lO* 
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rery unfair to suppose from this that either the majority of 
the fraoiers of that instrument were in favour d slayery, 
or the majority of the states which adc^ted it. No one 
would feel that he was reasoning safely, to infer from 
that fact that Washington, and Madison, and Franklin, and 
Adams were the friends of slavery, or that they would have 
origrinated the system, if it had not already heen in existence. 
In fact, were there no other evidence in the case, it would not 
he difficult to. make out an argument, from the very Constitu- 
tion which they framed, to show that they looked on the 
whole institution with aversion ; that they were not willing 
to defile the immortal instrument which they were framing 
with even the name of slavery ; that they would he willing 
that future ages should not know, if possible, that they even 
tolerated it; and that they meant that the 83rstem should 
cease in the land as soon as possible. Why should we, then, 
any more infer that Moses was friendly to the system, from 
the fact that he tolerated it ? 

" If it should be said here, that Moses had it in his power 
\ wholly to prohibit slavery in his institutions, and yet chose to 
admit it as a part of his system, and that therefore it is to be in* 
; ferred that he regarded it'^as a good and desirable thing, I 
would make the following reply : (1) It is not absolutely cer- 
\ tain that it could have been entirely prohibited vnth ease, and 
I we know that some things were tolerated under his sjrstem 
t which were not approved. Thus we are expressly tc^, on 
the highest authority, that the practice of divorce was per- 
mitted «< on account of the hardness of the hearts** of the 
Jewish people, (Mat. xix. 8 ;) but that this was not accordii^ 
to the original arrangement when man was created, and was 
not an arrangement which God desired should be perpetuated 
on the earth. The Chri^ian precept utterly abdished an 
arrangement sanctioned by the laws of Moses, on which he 
had carefully legislated, and which had been acted on, peiH 
haps without suspicion of wrong, for many hundred years. 
Who can prove that slavery may vsA have been a case like 
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this ? It will not do to assnine that it might not be, for it 
would seem that it would be as easy to abolish the custom of 
dirorce, and to prohibit it for «yer, as to abolish slavery and 
to ordain a perpetual prohibition of it. (2) There may haTeH 
been reasons, perhaps a part of them unknown to us, why / 
Moses tolerated slavery, but which would be entirely con- [ 
sistent with the beUef that he regarded it as an evil system J 
and one which he wished to have abolished as speedily as 
possible. In such a case, we are not to infer from the fact 
that he tolerated it, and legislated for it, that he regarded 
it as a good and a desirable institution. It would seenTl 
that this was the case, if the following things should be 
found to be true in regard to his admission of slavery into his 
system : (a) if it existed all around him in harsh and oppres- 
sive forms ; (6) if the condition oi a slave, by being purchased \ 
by a Hebrew, would be greatly meliorated ; (e) if the condi- .* 
tion there was such as to make it an object for slaves in sur* I 
rounding countries to place themselves voluntarily under / 
Hebrew makers ; (d) if by such an arrangement they might J 
in fact become incorporated into the Hebrew commonwealth, [ 
and be made partakers of the blessings of the tmly true reh* I 
gion ; (e) if Palestine was made an asylum for the oppressed \ 
of all kinds, and it was understood that the moment a slave \ 
crossed its borders he was secure from having the chains of I 
heathen servitude ever riveted again on him, and the whole 1 
power of the civil arm in the Hebrew commonwealth would ! 
be stretched out for his defence and protection ; and (/) if it \ 
should appear that an arrangement was made by which per* \ 
petual slavery would be impracticable, and the whole system J 
ultimately Abolished. In such a case, it would not be unfair to / 
conclude that Moses would not have originated the system ; j 
that he did not regard it as a desirable institution, and that \ 
it is not to be inferred that it is an institution which God I 
approves and wishes to be perpetuated, because it was tole- | 
rated under the Mosaic dispensation. ^ .' 
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That Moses did admit a sytltem ci servitade into his in- 
stitutions, seems to me to be undeniable. See Lev. xxt. In 
regard to the methods by which native bom Hebrews or 
foreigners might become slaves under the Mosaic system, a 
full account may be found in the Constitutiones Servi Helnei, 
of Joh. Cas. Miegius, sec. 1 1, in Ugolin's Thes. Ant. Sacnu 
tom. 26) pp. 678, seq. The modes by which diose who were 
native bom Hebrews might become servants, were the three 
following: (1.) It was a settled principle that the Hebrew could 
not be made a slave to his brethren by ttmr. This prohibition 
is not indeed expressly found in the laws of Moses, but an 
occurrence which took place in the time of Ahaz, shows that it 
was a well understood principle. In a war between the 
king of Ismel and Ahaz, a large number of Hebrews — ^more 
than two hundred thousand — ^were made captives, and taken 
to Samaria, the captors purposing to retain them 'as 'bond- 
men,' and * bond-women.' Against this the prophet Oded 
remonstrated, as a violation of the settled laws of the realm. 
• •♦ And now ye purpose to keep under the children of Jndah 
and Jerusalem for bond-men and bond-women unto yon : but 
are there not with you, even with you, sins against the Lord 
your God ? Now hear me, therefore, and deliver the captives 
again, which ye have taken captive of yoiir brethren : for 
the fierce wrath of God is upon you." 2Chron. xxviii. 10, 11. 
It was also a settled principle among the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Illyrians, and still is among theMohammedans, that their 
own countrymen could not be made slaves. (2.) A Hebrew 
might become a servant to another Hebrew by selling* himself 
to serve the other, <wi account of poverty. Ex. xxi. 2 ; Lev, 
XXV. *S9. In this case, however, it was specially provided 
that he should ncft be made to serve with rigor. He was to 
be regarded in the light of an < hired servant,' and a * so- 
journer,' and not as a * bond-servant.' Lev. xxv. 39 ; comp. 
Deut. XV. 7—11. This was not allowed among the eariy 
Greeks, though in the later periods of their history it was 
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cominoD.* It was permitted amoog the Romans;! and 
among the Germans, :|: and was common among the Grauls.^ 
(3.) A Hebrew might be sold to his brethren if he had 
been detected in the act of theft, and had no means of 
making restitution according to the provisions of the law. Ex. 
xxii. 3. <* He should make full restitution ; if he hare no» 
thing, then he shall be sold for his theft." This is in accord- 
ance with a common legal maxim — ^^ Luat in corpore^ qtti 
nan habet in aere.*^ | The same law prevailed among the 
Egyptians,^ and among the Greeks also till the time of Solon. 
He prohibited it by the enactment *' that the body should 
not be bound for debt." By the laws of the Twelve Tables, 
the same thing was enacted at Rome. (4.) A native-bom 
Hebrew might be a servant in a single case, in virtue of his 
birth. If the master had given to a Hebrew, whom he had 
purchased, a wife, and she had borne him children, the cbil- 
dien were to remain in servitude after the expiration of the 
six years during which alone he who had been bought could 
be held as a servant, except by his own consent. Ex. xxi. 4. 
The children, however, as we shall see, would all be restored 
to liberty on the year of jubilee. In these methods ordy 
Could a Hebrew be reduced to servitude, and in no instance, 
except the last, could he be held to servitude more than six 
years unless he preferred it to freedom. It was a right 
which was secured by law, and which could be enforced, 
that he should be entitled to his freedom at the end of six 
years, and in no case whatever could he be held as a slave 
beyond the year of jubilee. 

In the laws of Moses, there is but one way mentioned by 
which a foreigner could be made a slave— that is, by pur^ 
those. Lev. xxv. 44. All kidnapping was prohibited on 
pain of death, Ex. xxi. 16 ; and it is remarkable that the 

* Dio Prassensis, Orat. 15. -j- See Grotios, lib. 6, c 7. 

# Tacitufl de Mor. Ger. lib. 24 % CsBsar, Com. lib. 6. 
I Comp. Jos. Ant book iv. ch. 8, lec 37. 

1 Died. Sicuiiui, Rer. Ant. lib. 2, c. 3. 
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Hebrews were not permitted to make slares of the Oftpdfee 
taken in war. This, we have seen, was regarded as common 
law among the ancient nations, but there is no concession of 
this right among the Hebrews. The nations of Palestine 
were devoted to deairuclion^ not to servity^e ; and if ibey 
had any servants from other nations they were not to be 
kidnapped^ or taken in war, but were to be the result of 
purchase. ^_^^^^ 

Such being the facts in regard to the toleration of this insti- / 
tution among the Hebrews, the question then arises whether I 
this can be adduced as a proof that slavery is lawful, now. 
To settle this, it will be necessary to examine at some length 
the Mosaic institutions on the subject, and then to compare | 
them with those existing in our own land. ..^ 

The arrangements of Moses in regard to slavery, found 
scattered through his laws, c(Hnprise the following particulars. 
/ The results of the classification of those laws which I shall 
now make, and of the connected view which will be taken jof 
j them, will be to show that he greatly modified all existing 
I systems, and that while he temporarily tolerated slavery, he 
; originated a system of enactments, the operation of which 
; tended certainly to exclude slavery ultimately from the He- 
' brew commonwealth. 

1. There stands in the fore-front of the whole Mosaic 
system a solemn prohibition, on pain of death, of that 
which enters into the essential nature of slavery, and on 
which the whole system everywhere is based: ^^He that 
siealeth a man and aelleth him, or if he be foi mdin his] 
hand, he shall surely be put to death^^Ex^lai. 16. The 
place which this solemn prohibition occupies in the Mo^ic 
system, and the circumstances of the Hebrew people at the 
time, deserve to be attentively considered. It is among the 
first of the precepts which were uttered after the giving of 
the ten commandments on Mount Sinai. It was designed 
to stand among the precepts which were regarded as ele- 
mentary. It was uttered in such circumstances that it 
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must hare piodueed a deep impresBion on the minds oi tlie 
people. 

** They had just been emancipsted. The tragedies of their 
house oi bcnodage were the realities of yesterday, and peo- 
pled their memories with thronging horrors. They had just 
witnessed Grod's testimony against oppression in the plagues 
of Egypt :— 4he burning blains on man and beast ; the dust 
quickened into loathsome life» and swarming upon every 
living thing ; the streets, the palaces, the temples, and every 
house heaped up with the carcases of things abhorred ; th*; 
kneading troughs and ovens, the secret chambers and the 
couches, reeking and dissolving with the putrid death ; the 
pestilence walking in darkness at noonday, the devouring 
locusts, and hail mingled with fire, the first-bom, death- 
struck, and the waters blood ; and last of all, that dread high 
hand and stretched-out arm, which overwhelmed the mc^ 
narch and his hosts, and strewed their corpses on the sea. 
No wonder that God, in a code of laws prepared for such 
a people at such a time, should uprear on its foreground 
a blazing beacon to fiash terror on slaveholders. He t/iai 
stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he be found in hit 
hand, he shall surely be put to death.^^^ 

It is not necessary here to consider the particular import 
of the word ^stecdeth.* It is doubtless used in the sense 
in which that word is commonly used — to take what 
belongs to another, secretly, by violence, or by fraud. To 
* steal a man* is a phrase that will properly denote kid- 
napping; that is, *to steal a human being, man, woman, 
or child; to seize and forcibly carry away any person 
whatever from his own country or state to another.'! It 
implies the seizing of such a person by violence, or se- 
curing him by secrecy or fraud, and appropriating him to 
ourselves — ^his person, his liberty, his ability to labour, his 
muscles and bones. It is, in fact, the way in which the 
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great mass of slares on the earth hare heen made, and with- 
out which the system could never be perpetuated. 

The crime referred to in this law of Moaes is stated in al 
three-fold form — •ttalingy Mellingf and holding * a man.' AS\ 
these are put on a level, and in each case the penalty was 
the same — death. This is, of course, the highest penalty 
that can be inflicted, and this shows that Moses ranked' this 
among the highest crimes known to his laws. If a * man' 
was t/o/en, no matter whethef he was sold, or whether he 
was retained as property, he who had been guilty of the 
crime was to suffer death. i 

It is worthy of observation, also, that Moses distinguishes 
this in the strongest manner iirom ail other kinds of theft. 
\ In no other instance in his laws is theft punishable with 
jdeath. If property was stolen, there was to be merely a re- 
(Storation. If a man had stolen an ox, and killed or sold it, 
he was to restore five oxen ; if a sheep, four sheep. If the 
theft was found in his hand alive, he was to restore double. 
Ex. xxi. 1, 4. In the case of the theft of a man^ however, 
the very first act drew down the severest penalty of the law, 
and as long as the man was deprived of his rights, the 
offender exposed himself to that penalty. By this statuteJ 
therefore, Moses made the broadest possible distinction be- 
tween the theft of a man and the theft of property^ and his 
statutes frown upon every law, and every institution, and 
every view, theoretical or practical, which regardSs man as on 
a level with the brute. 

What now would be the practical operation of this law7 

regard to slavery ? What check would it put upon it ? Or 

what would be the impression which it would leave in regard 

. to the views which the legislator entertained of the system? 

pThe following efiects, it seems to me, would be inevitable, and 

\ were evidently designed. (1.) It would show that the legis- 

Ijglor did not approve the system. As slavery in all ages has 

been originated, if not exclusively, yet to a great extent, by 

theft or kidnapping, the solenm prohibition (tf this as subject- 
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ing to the highest punishment known to the laws, would be 
a standing declaration that the system was not approved of, 
per St, (2.) This^, grohibition would be^ a, material check 
flp sJa KCiy, If all kidnapping were at once to cease, and 
not another man, woman, or child were ever again to be 
< stolen' on the earth, it is manifest that a very essential 
change would take place in fegard to slavery, even if there 
were no other regulations to check it. The perpetuity 
of the system would then depend wholly on the prisoners 
made in war-- if indeed the prohibition would not also em- 
brace tJdM method of making slaves — and on the hereditary 
character of the institutions. But, (B.) This solemn prohibi-^ 
tioD against * stealing' a man would of course operate to a/ 
great extent to prevent the purchase of those who had been I 
stolen. It does not require a very advanced state of momb,) 
or a very acute moral discernment in a community, to per* \ 
ceive that it is wrong to particij)ate in what is regarded as ' 
crime ; that it is not right to * receive stolen goods ;' that it , 
is not proper to countenance a system that is forbidden by. 
the laws. If to steal a horse bo pronounced wrong by the 
laws, it requires no very acute discernment to perceive that 
it is not right to purchase a horse kqowing that it has been 
stolen. If the sale of horses depended materially on the fact 
that they were all stolen, and the stealing were pronounced 
to be a penitentiary ofl^nce, the moral effect would soon be 
to break up the traffic altogether. The friends of the laws ' 
would of course soon abstain from ail such commerce, and no 
good citizen would feel that it was right for him to own a horse 
at all. (4.) This prohibition would be in the end an efiectuaTT 
check against slavery, on the supposition that the whole in- i 
stitution were to be periodically abolished. If it were to be a ^ 
standing statute of the nation, that at the end of every fifty ; 
years every slave was to be free, it is clear that this prohibi- 
tion would soon put an end to the system akogether. Hog ,.' 
could it be renewed again, if it were once abolishedj j If it 
were a crime punishable by death to steal a maxi^ Wn vi^>aid. 

11 
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there be the possibility of renewing the system to any consi- 
derable extent, after the act of abolition had taken effect T If, 
for example, in this country, at a specified time, and then 
periodically ever onward, it should be the kw of the land 
that all who were then in serritude should be free, and all 
kidnapping should be prohilnted on pain of death, Iiow would 
it be possible again to renew the sjrstem to any considerable 
extent ? Where would tlaveM be obtained in sufficient num- 
bers to cuhiirate the plantations of the South ? Is it not clear, 
therefore, that if Moses ordained that aU the skves in the 
land should be emancipated on the year of jubilee, the whole 
system would be abolished, and that it would be impossible 
to renew it ? And would it not be manifest that he me&nt 
that it never should be, to any considerable extent, renewed? 
Whether he did ordain this, will be a matter for subsequent 
consideration. The only object in adverting to it now is, to 
show what would be the operation of the arrangement if it 
were so. If this were the fact, then it is clear that, by the 
statute under consideration, Moses laid the foundation for the 
elBfectual abolition of the system. 

(2.) Moses secured, by law, all slaves from hard and 
oppressive usage. He intended that the slave should be 
regarded as a man ; as having certain rights ; and as having 
; redress in cases where wrong was done him. (a) Servants 
Lwere to be treated with humanity and kindness. Ex. xxi. 
90,21: ^* And if a man smite bis servant, or his maid with 
a rod, apd he die under his hand, he shall be surely pun- 
ished," (Heb. ^vengeante shall be taken on him.') Compare 
with this just and humane precept, the kws= respecting 
slaves in this country. ^Should death ensue 'by oeci^/enf, 
while the slave is receiving n^oderaie correction, the consti- 
tution of Georgia, and the laws of North Carolina, denominate 
the ofience justifiable homicide"^ (^)^^ ^^ slave was 
maimed by his master, he had the right «f ^freedom^ If the 
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master should injure him in the eye or the tooth, that is, in 
the spirit oi the law, in any memher whatever, the servant, 
in consequence of such treatment, had a right to his liberty 
at oooe. **And if a roan smite the eye of his servant, or the 
eye of his maid that it perish, he shall let him go free for 
his eye's sake* And if he smite out his man-servant's tooth, 
or his maid-servant's tooth, he shall let him go free for his 
tooth's sake." £x. xxL 26, 27. (e) In connection with this, 
should be noticed the numerous humane provisions of the 
Mosaic laws in reference to the $tranger. I do not think 
that the wi^ $irangtr in the Mosaic laws refers of necessity 
to a slave, nor that it would be commonly so understood ; but. 
the efiect of such statutes on the treatment of the slave should 
not pass unnoticed when we are inquiring into the bearing 
of the Mosaic system on the subject of slavery. The slave 
would, as a matter of course, be more or less regarded in the 
light of a itrangtr. He would be usually a foreigner. It 
would be felt that he was away from his own home, and in a 
land of strangers. All the precepts, therefore, which relate 
to the proper treatment of a stranger and foreigner, might 
be supposed to have an efl^t on his condition, and it would 
be not unnatural that, under the operation of these precepts, 
he should be in fact secured from all the evils from which 
the stranger was secured by law, and that the general com- 
mands enjoining kindness to the foreigner would have a 
salutary influence on his condition. Among these precepts 
are such as the following :—>* The stranger that dwelleth 
with you shall be unto you as one bom among you, and thou 
shalt love him as thyself." Lev. xix. 34. ^Thou shalt 
neither vex a stranger nor oppress him ; for ye were strangers 
in the knd of Egypt." Ex. xxii. 21. "Thou shalt not op- 
press a stranger, for ye know the heart ci a stranger." Ex. 
xxiii. 9. "The Lord your God regardeth not persons. He 
doth execute the judgment of the fatherless and the widow, 
and loveth the stranger, in giving him food and raiment ; 
lovo ye therefore the stranger." Deut. x. 1T,\^. ^^>\^%^ 
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right^ottsly betweeD every man and his brother, and the 
stranger that is with him." Deut. i. 16. ** Cursed be he 
that penrerteth the judgment of the stranger." Deut. xxrii. 19. 
These humane commands contain the general injunction that 
the rights of the foreigner were to be respected no less than 
those of the native Israelite ; that no advantage was to be 
taken of the fact that he was in a strange land and without 
counsellors or patrons; that there was no partiality to be 
shown to any one in virtue of his birth or rank in his own 
country ; and that all the protection of the law of the land should 
be thrown around the foreigner to secure him in his rights. 
All this was enforced by a reference to their own circum- 
stances in the land of Egypt,— « reference which could not 
but have a happy bearing on the slave^-— fcnr they were slaves 
in that land. ^ Thou shalt neither vex a stranger nor oppress 
him, for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt." ** Thou 
shalt not oppress a stranger, for ye know the heart of a 
Mtranger" Would they, when these precepts were enjoined 
with so much Solemnity, be likely to treat the servant with 
the same oppression which they had themselves experienced 
in Egypt ? Is it not clear that Moses meant to make use of 
the remarkable events of their own hist<Mry-— events which 
could never fade from the memory— to modify the condition 
of slavery, and to make the yoke as light as it could be ? A 
very beautiful and afiecting exhibition of the prevailing sen- 
timents on this subject, and of the conviction that the rights 
of the servant ought to be strictly regarded, occurs in one of 
the solemn appeals of Job respecting his own integrity and 
the sincerity of his religion. 

** If I have refused justice to my man-senrant at maid-fleryant. 
When they had a cause with me, 
What shall I do when God riseth up 1 
And when he viaiteth, what shall I answer him? 
Did not he that made me in the womb, make himt 
Bid not the same God fashion us in the womb V* 
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(3.) Moee. modified th. .yirtem of slarery by neurin; to 

the senrant, by law, an important portion of time lor religioiia 

and mond improyement. Ehiring these periods oi time, ser- 

/vants were supported by their masters, and had oppOTtunities 

I ibr receiring the same kind of instmction, and enjoying the 

* same religious priTileges, as the other members of the Hebrew 

community. The kw secured f<Nr them the following portions 

of time:-— 

(a) Every serenth year. Ley. xxv. 4—6 : ** But in the 
seventh year shall be a sabbath of rest unto the land, a sab- 
bath for the Lord ; thou shalt neither sow thy field, nor prune 
thy vineyard. That which groweth of its own accord of thy 
harvest thou shah not reap, neither gather the grapes of thy 
vine undressed : for it is a year of rest unto the land. And 
the sabbath of the land shall be meat for you ; for thee, and ■ 
for thy servanif and for thy maidf and for thy hired servant, 
and for thy stranger that sojoumeth with thee." Thus, on 
the supposition that all the slaves in the land were to be free 
on the year of jubilee, here was an arrangement by which 
during seven whole years of their servitude they were to be 
released from toil. One whole seventh part of their time Wjos, 
therefore; by the statute, made entirely their own. This ar^ 
rangement Would, in itself, be no unimportant modification of 
the system of slavery as it has commonly existed in the 
world, and would make it a desirable thing for those who' 
were reduced elsewhere to this condition to become servants 
among the Hebrews. 

{b) Every seventh day was, of course, secured to the ser- 
vant as a day of holy rest. In the fourth commandment, 
(Ex. XX. 10,) the rights of the servant in this respect are ex- 
pressly guarantied : '^The seventh day is the sabbath of the 
Lord thy God ; in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor 
thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-tervantf nor thy 
maidservant" This was securing for the servant another 
seventh part of his time, and 80 securing it that he could not 
be deprived of it by his master under any ciicumatances* It 

11* 
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wu not opiiooal with the master whether hit serraiit abmM 

labour od that day or not ; it was a matter of express and 
solemn statute that no labour should be done by himself, and- 
none exacted from his serrant. 

(c) The servant had the privilege of attending on the three 
great national annual festivals. £x. xxiii. 17. *' Three tiroes 
in a year aU thy males shall appear before the Lord Giod." 
Ex. xxxiv. 23. *' Thrice in a year shall all your male- 
children appear before the Lord God, the Gkxl of Israel.'' 
These festivals were the *^ Passover, which commenced on 
the fifteenth of the first month, and lasted seven days, Deut. 
xvi. 1 — 8 ; the Pentecost, or Feast of Weeks, which began 
on the sixth day of the third month, and lasted seven days, 
Deut. xvi. 10, 11 ; and the Feast of Tabernacles, which com- 
menced on the fifteenth of the seventh month, and lasted 
eight days, Deut. xvi. 13, 15; Lev. xxiii. 34,89. As all 
met in one place, much time would be spent on the journey. 
After their arrival, a day or two would be requisite for various 
preparations before the celebration, besides some time at the 
close of it, in preparations for return. If we assign three 
weeks to each festival — including the time spent on the jour- 
neys, and the delays before and after the oelelNration, together 
with the festival ivteh it will be a small allowance for the 
cessation of their regular labour. As there were three festi- 
vals in the year, the main body of the servants would be 
absent from their stated employments at least nine weeks on- 
niially, which would amount in forty-two years, subtracting 
the sabbaths, to six years and eighty-four days." 

((/) The slave was to be a guest at all the family festivals. 
Ex. xii. 44. From Deut. xii. 11, 12, it would seem ateo that 
he was to be admitted to. all the festivals that were celebrated 
in the land, or that the entire family was to be preatent. 
«* Then there shall be a place which the Lord your Giod shall 
choose to cause his name to dwell there ; thither shall ye- 
bring all that I command you ; and ye shall rejoice before 
the Lord your God, ye, and your sons, and your daug^ten^ 
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md yow meiV'Mervants, and your mcnd^sBrvanis^ and the 
Larite tkat is within yoar gates." If so, then the skye 
attended on the festiiral of the new moon^ Nnmh. z. 10 ; 
xxriii. 1^ — 14; compare 1 Sam. xx. 18, 19; on the ftaat 
0/ trumpets, Ler. xxiii. 24, 25; and on the great day of 
mtonementf Ley. xxiii. 27. 

It is not possible to ascertain, with exactness, the whole 
amonnt of time which the Hebrew servant would have for 
himself, hut it has been estimated that it would amount to 
about twenty-three years out of fifty, or nearly one half of 
his time. A considerable part of this was to be employed in 
religious services, when the slave was in all respects on a 
level with his master, and when he would enjoy all the ad- 
vantages which the Jewish religion furnished, to elevate the 
understanding and to purify the heart. The remainder, it 
would seem, might be employed in any way which he might 
choose. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that we meet with intixna^ 
tions that the Hebrew servant might become possessed of a | 
considerate amount of property. If he was industrious, and j 
if he chose to avail himself of his advantages, nothing pre- i 
vented his becoming easy in his circumstances, or accumu- 
lating so much that he could properly call his own, that when 
the period of • release* came, he might • go out' in such cir- 
cumstances as at once to be above dependence, and to hav e \ 
all the respectability attached to citizenship^ j^TnLev. xxv. 
49, it is supposed that a man who had become poor, and 
who was under the necessity of • selling himself,* might pro- 
cure the means of redeeming himself while in a state of servi- 
tude. ** Either his uncle, or his uncle'§ son, may redeem him, 
or any that is nigh of kin unto him of his family may redeem 
him, or, ^ he be able, he may redeem himself,^* As he viras 
forced from poverty to sell himself, it is clear that it is sup- 
posed that he might acquire considerable property trfter he 
became a servant. In what way this was to be done, is not 
indeed ezpreatiy specified, bat there axe aome m\\tSA&QiA 
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in tlid^Scriptuies, thiU eren tbe ^«nraiit dmt mit ^ ughi ihr 
to have compensatioQ for his labour, and thete are some 
general principles laid down, which* if applied, would lead 
to that. Thus, Jer. xxii. 13, *« Wo unto him that buildeth 
his house by unrighteousness, and his chambers by wrong; 
that uses his neighbour's service without wages, and giveth 
him not for his work." Comp. Col. iv. 1 ; James v. 4. 
Jf the. servant received compensation for his labour, or even 
if he employed the time which the law allowed him, to 
earn money for himself, it is evident that when he emerged 
into freedom, he might have had no inconsiderable amount 
of property. 

In connection with this, we may notice a most humane and 
just provision of the Mosaic law securing the comfort of the 
slave, when, by the limitation of his service, he became a 
freeman. It is found in Deut. xv. 12—15: **And if thy 
brother, an Hebrew man, or Hebrew woman, be sold unto 
thee, and serve thee six years, then in the seventh year thou 
shalt let him go free from thee. And ij^hen thou sendest him 
out free from thee, thou shalt not let him go away empty : 
Thou shalt furnish him liberally out of thy flock, and tmt of 
thy floor, and out of thy wine-press ; of that whorein the 
Lord thy God hath blessed thee thou shalt give unto him. 
And thou shalt remember that thou wast a bondmlm in the 
land of Egypt, and the Lord thy God redeemed thee, there- 
fore I command thee this thing to-day." 

We may also notice in this connection, the fact that in tliel 
patriarchal age, and possibly also under the Mosaic institu-/ 
tions, the servant might become the heir to the property of 
his master. Thus Abraham said, that, in default of his not 
having a son of his own, his servant, Eliezer of Damascus, 
would be the heir to his pn:^rty, (Gen. xv. %) and in thai 

^Mosaic institutions there was nothing to prevent this. . J 

j These circumstances do much to illustrate the nature of 

/ Hebrew servitude. The large amount of time which was 

^ guarantied U) the servant by hew foe religious and other par- 



poBes ; Uie poaiilHU^ of. secunDg property for himself; the^ 
luiiDane proWsioo *tli^t if. be became free be should not be 
aent cot poor aod. penny less; and the possibility that he 
might eTen become the heir of his master* showed that it 
was the design- of Moaes to modify the system, as it had 
bef<Nre existed, .and that the servitude which existed in 
Palestine wns of a milder form than that which has ejdsted 
piobably elsewhere on the earth. We shall have occasion 
to compare these provisions of the Mosaic system with those 
which are found in our own. land. ^^ 

(4.) Another important arrangement of Moses on this 
subject related particularly to the religious privileges of 
slaves. Among these privileges were the following : — 

(a) They were admitted into covenant with God, and as 
members of a family were recognised as in that covenant, by 
the customary rite indicating that relation. This was an 
express ordinance in the time of Abraham, and the same is 
found in the Mosaic institutions. To Abraham, Grod gave 
this command when the covenant was established with him : 
**This is my covenant, which ye shall keep between me and 
you, and thy seed after thee ; evei'y man-child among you 
shall be circumcised. And he that is eight days old shall be 
circumcised among you, every man-child in your generations ; 
he that is born in the house, or bought with money of any 
stranger, which is not of thy seed, he that is born in the 
house, and he that is bought with money, must needs be 
circumcised." Gen. xvii. 10, 12, 13. So also in the solemn 
covenant into which God entered with the Hebrew people 
in the wilderness, the servants were expressly included. 
Deut. xxix. 10, itq* ^ Ye stand this day, all of you 'before 
the Lord your God ; your captains of your tribes, your elders, 
and your officers, with all the men of Israel : your little ones, 
your wives, and the stranger that is in thy camp, from the 
hewer of thy wood unto the drawer of thy water, that thou 
shouldst enter into covenant with the Lord thy God." 

(6) Slaves were guests, as we have aeen, at the iiatiotAl 
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and family festivals. Of coarse, they woakl derive all the 
advantage of instruction, and of religious impTession, oontemr 
plated in the observances of the Hebrew people. In thiT 
respect, there appears to have been no distinction, as if they 
appertained to a distinct class or caste. There was no special 
service appointed for them at unusual seasons ; there were 
no particular places or seats assign^ them, to keep up the 
idea of their being a degraded and dependent class; there 
was no withholding from them the instructions which the I 
law of God gave about the equal rights of all mankind. Thei 
whole Mosaic arrangement, in this respect, was cne that/ 
would leave the impression, that, whatever diflTerences there \ 
might be among men in other respects, in r^;ard to their I 
religious rights they were on a level. In the sanctuary, at * 
the altar, and at the family festival, they were all the children | 
of the same Father, all sinners before God, and all dependent ^ 
<m the merit of the great sacrifice which was shadowed fc»th 
by the Uood of the lamb that was slain. One of the most 
certain ways of mitigating the evils of servitude is an 
arrangement which will show to master and servant, as a 
practical matter, that they are on an entire equality before 
God . If they may approach the same altar ; if they may sit, 
without distinction, in the same sanctuary, and partake <»f the 
same ordinances of religion ; if they may be made to feel 
that they are alike sinners ; and if they can be made to 
realize that God looks with as much favour upon one as the 
other, one of the most important steps is taken efifectually to 
abolish the instituti(m. This arrangement existed as perfectly 
as possible, it is believed, in the Mosaic institutions. 

(c) Slaves were to be statedly instructed in the duties of 
morality and religion. Every seventh year, called the *year 
of release,' (Deut. xxxi. 10, xv. 1, seq,^) the whole law was 
to be. read through in the presence of all the people. 
*«When all Israel is come to appear before the Lord thy 
God, in the place which he shall choose, thou shalt read this 
Jkw before all Israel in their hearing. Gather the people 
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igether, men, and women, and children, and the stranger 
kta is within thy gates^ that they may hear, and that they 
nay learn, and fear the Lord your Qod, and ohaerve to do all 
IM words of this law." Dent. xxxi. 10—12. That this law 
Bcloded the servants or slaves in its operation, is expressly 
firmed hy Jpsephus. ** When the muhitude are assemhled 
Dgether in the holy city for sacrifice, every seventh year, at 
be feast of tahemacles, let the high-priest stand upon a 
ligh desk, wherein he may read, and let him read the law 
t> all the people, and let neither the women nor the children 
m hindered from hearing, no, nor the servants neither, 
or it is a good thing that these laws should he engraven 
a their souls."* When the law 'was publicly read 
a the tim^ of Joshua, and a solemn covenant with 
3od was made by the Hebrews after their entrance into 
be land of Canaan, all the nation was present and partici- 
lated in it. ** And all Israel, and their elders, and officers, 
nd judges, stood on this side the ark, and on that side, before 
be priests the Levites, which bare the ark of the covenant 
i the Lord, as well the stranger as he that was horn among 
hem. There was not a word of all that Moses commanded 
vhich Joshua read not before all the congregation of Israel, 
with the women, and the little ones, and the strangers that 
tfere conversant among them.** Josh. viii. 33, 36. The 
vord * strangers* in these passages would include all those 
»f foreign birth that were in the land, no matter what was 
heir condition. Thus it is often used in the Scriptures, to 
listinguish all of foreign extracticm from native Israelites. 
Uomp. Ex. xii. 49; Lev. xxiv. 22; Num. ix. 14, xv. 15, 16, 
{8, xxiiii 34. 

• (d) The slave might become a proselyte, and thus he ad- 
nitled to the full privileges o( religion. Indeed, this seems 
lot merely to have been permitted, but to have been contem* 
dated as a part of the arrangement. Hence, as we have seen, 
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lie was circumcised; he was admitted to all the national 
festivals; he was carefully instructed in the law. The 
arrangement seems to have heen such as ieould lead him, of 
course, to become a worshipper of the true God, and to feel 
that his interests were identified with those of )he Hebrew 
people. That all this was contemplated, there can be no 
doubt. The laws requiring them to be circumcised ; to keep 
the Sabbath, the Passover, the Pentecost, and the Feast of 
Tabernacles, all suppose this. But there is no intimation 
that this was to be done by compulsion. It is auppotedj all 
along, that they would do this as a matter of course, and con- 
sequently no arrangement is made by Moses (or punishing 
them in case of reftisal. No matter what brought them to 
the land where the Hebrews dwelt, it was presumed that 
they would become worshippers of the true Grod, and would 
regard it as a privilege to avail themselves of the religious 
advantages furnished them there. The following declarations 
of Maimonides will show how this was commonly understood 
by the Hebrews. — • 

" Whether a servant be born in the power of an Israelite, 

or whether he be purchased from the heathen, the master is 

to bring them both into the covenant. — 

'«But he that is in the hotise is entered on the eighth day, 

I and he that is bought with money, on the day on which his 

! master receives him, unless the slave be unwilling^ For if 

; the master receive a grown slave, and he be untviUing^ his 

i master is to bear with him, to seek to win him over by 

instruction, and by love and kindness, for one year. After 

i which, should he refuse so long, it is forbidden to keep him 

I longer than a year. And the master must send him back to 

I the strangers from whence he came. For the God of Jacob 

i will not accept any other than the worship of a wiUing 

^iiteart."* 

If the enjoyment of these religious privileges entered into 
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* Maimon. Hilootii li^oth, cXu L a^ 8. 
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the condition of Hebrew servitude, then it is easy to suppose 
that Moses designed to make that condition as mild and tole- 
rable as possible. We shall have occasion hereafler to con- 
trast these arrangements made by law under the Mosaic 
institutions, with those made by law on the same subject in 
the United States. In view of these dissimilar arrangements, 
also, we shall have occasicm to ask, whether the Mosaic insti- 
tutes give any sanction to the system existing in our own 
country ? At present it is sufficient to remark, that no 
arrangement existed which would prevent the i^rvant from 
enjoying any and every privilege of religion which existed 
in the land ; that he might make as rapid and extended 
advances in religious knowledge and holiness as could be 
secured to any one under the Mosaic system ; that he had 
full opportunity for performing all his duties to God and 
to his family ; that in the great and most important trans- 
actions in which he could be engaged, he had the privilege 
of feeling that he was on a perfect level with his master ; 
and that he might feel that these rights were secured to him 
by solemn enactments — by the unchangeable constitution of 
the land. 

(5.) A fifth fundamental arrangement in regard to Hebrew 
servitude was, that the slave could never be sold. A man, in 
certain circumstances, might be bought by a Hebrew ; but 
when once bought that was an end of the matter. There is 
not the slightest evidence that any Hebrew ever sold a slave ; 
and any provision contemplating that was unknown to the 
constitution of the commonwealth. It is said of Abraham 
that he had * servants bought with money;' but there is 
no record of his having ever sold one, nor is there any ac- 
count of its ever having been done by Isaac or Jacob. The 
only instance of a sale of this kind among the patriarchs, 
is that act of the brothers of Joseph which is held up to so 
strong reprobation, by which they sold him to the Ishmaelites. 
Permission is given in the law of Moses to buy a servant, but 
none is given to sell him again, and the fact that no such 

12 
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permiflfeum it giren, is full proof that it was not contem- 
plated. When he entered into that relation, it became cer- 
tain that there could be no change unless it was rdun- 
tary on his part, (Comp. Ex. xxi. 5, 6,) ot unless his 
master gave him his freedom, until the not-distant period 
fixed by law when he would be free. There is no ar- 
rangement in the law of Moses by which servants were to 
be taken in payment of their masters' debts ; by which they 
were to be given as pledges ; by which they were to be con- 
signed to the keeping of others ; or by which they were to 
be given away as presents. There are no instances occurring 
in the Jewish history in which any of these things were 
done. This law is positive in regard to the Hebrew servant, 
and the principle of the law would apply to all others. 
I^ev. XXV. 42 : ^ They shall not be sold as bondmen."* In 
all these respects, there was a marked difierence, and there 
was doubtless intended to be, between the estimate affixed to 
servants and to property. 

If it was regarded as a settled principle in Hebrew legisla- 
tion that servants were not to be iM again, it is easy to see 
what would be the effect on the system. Before he came 
into the hand of an Israelite, the slave might have been 
transferred from one to another, but here he found a resting- 
place. Before this, the ties which bound him to his family 
might have been rudely torn asunder, but here he was 
certain that this would never occur again^ If he entered 
into a domestic relation while the servant of a Hebrew ; if 
he became a husband and a father, it was certain that the 
ties which bound him to his wife and children would never 
be rudely severed. Neither himself, nor his wife, nor his 
children could be sold. The family bond could not be 
sundered except by death. This circumstance would (^ 
itself do much to modify slavery as it existed elsewhere in 

* See Constitutionea Sern Hebraei, by John Cas. Miegias, in UgoIin*8 
Thee. Sac. Ant, voL xxvL p. 695, 
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thai age of the world, and make it an object for those who had 
been reduced to this condition in other lands, to become, if 
practicable, the servants of a Hebrew. So humane and 
careful was the Jewish law on this subject; so averse to 
sundering the ties which bind husband and wife and parents 
and children together, that the law expressly provided that, 
where, by the hmitation of the service, the husband and 
fieUher became free^ he might, if he chose, remain with his 
fanflily, and shue their lot. Ex. xxi. 2 — ^6. 

In the Hebrew commonwealth scenes could never occur 
such as are constantly taking place in the United States, 
where families are separated for ever by sales at public auc- 
tion, or where, at the pleasure of the master, a husband and 
father may be removed to a distant part of the land, to see his 
wife and children no more. It is only necessary to read t&el 
description of such scenes as frequently occur in the Southern. I 
states of this Union, to be forcibly impressed with the humanity I 
of the Mosaic law, and to see the strong contrast between j 
servitude under that law and slavery in our own couttj 
try. It is hardly necessary to remark, what a modification it 
"would make in slavery in this land, if it should become a 
settled principle that a slave could never be sold ; that if he 
came into the hand of an American master, he was certain 
that he would never be set up by the sheriff at auction ; that 
he would never be consigned to another for the payment of a 
debt ; that he would never be exhibited and examined for pri- 
vate sale ; and that he never could be transferred to a slave- 
dealer and conveyed to a distant part of the land to endure 
the evils of a harder bondage. Then he might look upon 
wife and children with the feeling that nothing but death 
could part them. Then he would dread the approach of no 
stranger, as if he had come to purchase himself, his wife, or 
child, to be removed for ever. Then he might solace his sad 
hours with something of the feeling that he had a home^ and 
that however hard his lot, this most bitter of all evils was never 
to be experienced by him :— that neither he aoi bk i^a£L\V>] ^Q^xV4. 
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be SOLD ; that, for the sake of gain to his master he coald not 
be torn away from an agonized wife, or his wife from him ; 
and that a child could never be snatched from his embrace, to 
be manacled, and feltered, and borne to unknown woes, more 
dreadful to parent and child than death itself. The slave is a 
man, and there are few men who, rather ^^than have a son or 
daughter subjected to the evils of slavery in Louisiana or 
l^exas, would not prefer to see them laid in the silent abode 
where 

** The wicked cease from troabling. 
And where the weary be at rest ;" 

&nd where 

•( Tht tervant ii fkbx from hu moiter/** 

Job iiL 17, 1§ 

* If such a provisioii existed in &e laws c^ &is land respecthig' timfeTjf 
a scene such as the following would never oocmr. The acooant is given 
by a correspondent of the <• Christian Advocate and Journal" (Methodist), 
and is evidently drawn from tile, and is sudi a scene as nim§t often oocar 
under the system of slavery in this land. There is no law to pievent its 
occurring as often as a master shall find it for his convenience to part with 
any portion of his slaves. It could never have occurred in Palestine. 
The occarrenoe took place at Wilmington, North Carolina. 

« There are at Washington City, at Norfolk, at Charleston, and per- 
haps some other places in the old states of the South, slave markets, where 
slave^lealers purchase upon ^peculation such slaves as they can obtain, 
for the purpose of resale at a profit in the extreme South. 

** As I went on board the steamboat I noticed eight cokmred men, hand- 
eufied and chained together in pairs, four women, and eight or ten diil- 
dren, of the apparent ages of from four to ten years, all standing together 
in the bow <^ the boat, in charge of a man standing near them. Of the 
men, one was sixty, one was fifty-two, three of them about thirty, two of 
them about twenty-five, and one about twenty years of age, as I subse- 
quently learned from them. The two first had children, the next three 
had wives and children, and the other three were single, but had parents 
tiving from them. Coming near them, I perceived they were all greatly 
. agitated ; and, on inquiring, I found that they were all daves, who had 
^000 bom and imised ia North Cnofina, and had just ban sold to a 9p9^ 
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(6.) A sixth fundamental principle of sertitude among I^mI 
Hebrews was, that if an Israelite had become poor, and was 
under a necessity of selling himself to a stranger or sojourner 
who had become rich, he was, at all events, to be set at liberty 

Gulator who was now taking them to the Charleston market Upon the shora 
there was a numbor of odoorad persons, women and children, waiting 
the departure of the boat; and my attention was particularly attracted l^ 
two coloured females of uncoDuncmly rei^)ectable appearance, neatly at- 
tired, who stood together, a little distance from the crowd, and upon whose 
countenance was de[Hcted the. keenest sorrow. As the last bdl was toll- 
ing, I saw the tears gushing from their eyes, and they raised their neat 
cotton aprons and wiped their feces under the cutting anguish of severed 
affection. They were the wives of two of the men in chains. There, 
too, were mothers and sisters, weeping at the departure of their sons and 
brothers ; and there, too, were fethers, taking the last look of their wives 
and children. My whole attention was directed to those on the shore, as 
they seemed to stand in solemn, submissive silence, occasionally giving 
utterance tu the intensity ci their feelings by a sigh or a stifled groan. As 
the boat was loosed from her moorings, they cast a distressed, lingering 
look towards those on board, and turned away in silence. My eye now 
tamed to those in the boat ; and although I had tried to control my feel- 
ings amidst my sympathies for those on shore, I could conceal them no 
longer, and I found myself literally < weeping with those that weep.' I 
stood near them, and when one of the husbands saw his wife upon the shora 
wave her hand fer the last time, in token of her afifection, his manly efSartM 
to restrain his feehngs gave way, and fixing his watery eyes upon her, ho 
exclaimed, <This is the most distressing thing of all! My dear wife 
and children, ferewell !' The husband of the other wife stood weeping in 
silence, ai^ vnth bis manacled hands raised to his fece, as he locked uip6n 
her for the last time. Of the poor women on board, three of them had 
husbands whom th^ left behind. One of them had three children, 
another had two, and the third had none. These husbands and fethen 
were among the throng upon the Aon, witnessing the departure of their 
wives and children, and as they took their leave oi them ^ey were sitting 
together upon the floor of the boat, sobbing in silence, but giving utterance 
to no con^Iaint But the distresong scene was not yet ended. Sailing 
down the C^pe Fear river twenty-five miles, we touched at the little village 
of Smid^oityOiithesouthsideof theriwr, itiraistlttiB»^\BCft^^^\^i^ 

13» 
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/ in the year of Jubilee, and might in the mean thne be re- 
I deemed. That he was to be free in the year of JnlHiee was 
j a fundamental condition of the sale. Lev. xxt. 64. Equally 
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positire was the law'that he might be redeemed, and this, too. 

of theie dsTes U.wed, and here was his wife and five children ; and while 
at work on Monday last his purchaser took him away firom his fiunily, 
carried him in chains to Wilmington, where he had since remaixied in jaiL 
As we approached the whar^ a flood of tears gushed from hia eyes, and 
anguish seemed to have pierced his heart The boat stopped but a mo- 
Hient, and as she left, he bid farewell to some of his acquaintance whom he 
saw upon the shore, exclaiming, 'Boys, I widi you well; tell MoUy 
(meaning his wife) and the children I wish them well, and hope God will 
bless them.' At that moment he eis^ned his wife on tiie stoop of a house 
some rods from the shore, and with one hand whidi was not in the hand- 
euffis, he pulled off* his old hat, and waving it toward her, exdaimed, 
• Farewell !' As he saw by the waving of her apron that she recognised 
him, he leaned back upon the railing, and with a faltering voice repeated, 
« Farewell, for ever.' After a moment's silence, conflicting possiona seemed 
to tear open his heart, and he exclaimed, < What have I done that I should 
suffer this doom ? Oh, my vnfe and children, I want to live no longer T 
and then the big tear rolled down his cheek, which he wiped avray widi 
the palm of his unchained hand, looked once more at die motfier of his 
five children, and the turning of the boat hid her ftce from htm for ever. 
As I looked around I saw that mine was not the only heart &at had been 
affected by the scene, but that the tears standing in the eyes of many of 
my fellow-passengers bore testimony to the influence of human sympadiy ; 
and I could, as an American citizen, standing vrithin the limits of one of 
the old thirteen states, but repeat the language of Mr. Jefferson, in reh* 
tion to the general subject, * I tremble when I think that God is just.' 
After we left Smithport, I conversed freely with all these persona ; and in 
intelligence and respectability of appearance, the three men who have dius 
been torn from their femilies would compare favourably widi ^ retqpect- 
able portion oi our coloured men at the nortii. This is a specimen of 
what almost daily occurs iu the business of the slave^rade ; and I hesitate 
not to say, that there is not a Christian in the whole South who vrill refuse 
to unite with his brethren everywhere in the condemnation of, and in the 
most effective measures to extinguish the evib of this nefiurioos trafllc 
^ youn in the bonds of the maa^ ^ C." 
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was one of the conditions of the sale. The privilege of bein^ 
redeemed was secured to him by law, and was not at the dis- 
cretion of his master. The right gf doing this was conceded 
to so many persons, that if the condition of servitude was at 
all severe, it would be morally certain that it would be done. 
** After he is sold, he may be redeemed again ; one of his 
brethren may redeem him, either his uncle, or his uncle's 
son^ may redeem him, or any that is nigh of kin unto him of 
his &mily may redeem him, or, if he be able, he may redeem 
himself." Lev. xxv. 48, 49. Every thing about this wa3P 
arranged on as mild and equal terms as possible, (a) It was 
presumed that in many cases the servant himself might, by 
occupying the leisure time allowed him by law, procure the 
means of purchasing his own freedom, (b) The remotest of 
his kindred might claim the right to redeem him, and the 
master coald not prevent it. (c) It wus required by the law \ 
that onfy a lair and equitable price should be demanded for ,' 
his restoration to freed(Hn. A just estimate of his value was ; 
to be made in proportion to the time which remained to the ^ 
year of Jubilee, and the price was to be fixed accordingly. 
Lev. XXV. 56—52. "^~' 

This provision was an important part of the Mosaic 
arrangements respecting servitude. It is true that it did 
not extend to those who were foreign slaves, but it W8ts of 
much importance that any who were held as servants might 
be redeemed. At all events, this feature of Hebrew servitudeA 
stands in strong contrast with all the arrangements for slavery ' 
in our land. Here, i^o one who becomes a slave can be I 
redeemed except by the will of the master. There is no | 
conunon understanding that when a man becomes a slave he *' 
may ever be redeemed, either by a relative, by a friend, or ■ 
by his own labour. There is not in any of the slave states i 
of the Union a law making it obligatory on the master, under • 
any circumstances whatever, to liberate a slave. If a slave j 
is ever in circumstances to purchase his own freedom, or if a '■ 
friend is willing to do it finr him, it depends ^ItfAl^ q^ l^^ \ 
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will of the master whether it can he done at all ; and if he is 
willing that it should he done, it is at such a price as he shall 
^hp ose to affix to the yalup of the slave. If the slave himself 
has succeeded in any way in purchasing his own fieedomt 
and has a wife and children in hondage, it depends whdly 
on the will of the master whether he may purchase thdr 
freedom, though he may have ample means of doing it. The 
master has still absolute power to hdd them in hondage, and 
there is no authority to compel him to part with them at all ; 
or even if he is williDg* to do it, to compel him to do it on 
reasonable terms. A right of redeeming himself or his family, 
aecured by law, and with the conditions on which it might 
be done specified by law, would be a feature in the system 
in favour of the slave which would dsi much to mitigate its 
evils. It would hold out to him at least the hope that he 
might be free, and would prevent the absolute and unhroken 
gloom of the thought on his soul that he must be Tor ever 
held in bondage, until he is relieved by the kind hand of 
death. 

(7.) A seventh essential and fundamental feature of 
Hebrew slavery was, that the runaway slave was not to be 
restored to his master. On this point the law was absolute. 
" Thou shah not deliver unto his master the servant which 
is escaped from his master unto thee. He shall dwell with 
thee, even among you, in that place where he shall choose in 
one of thy gates, where it liketh him best ; thou shalt not 
oppress him." Deut. xxiii. 15, 16. I am willing to admit 
that this command probably relates only to the slaves which 
escaped to the country of the Hebrews from surrounding 
nations, and that in form it did not contemplate the runaway 
slaves of the Hebrews in their own land. Still, it contams 1 
most important principles on the whole subject which could '» 
notb ut materi all y modify j hg^i|^steirn. This Solemn and fun- 
damental enactment would involve the foUowing results or 
effects. (1.) -No law could ever be enacted in the Hebrew 
commonwealth by which a runaway slave could be restored 
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to hit BMster. No reyolation of the goyernmentt and no 
change of policy, could ever modify this principle of the 
constitation. (2.) No magistrate could, on any pretence, 
deliver up a runaway slave. From the moment when the 
foot of the slave crossed the boundary which divided the 
Hebrews from other nations, the magistrate became his pro- 
tector, and it was his business to see that he should not be 
oppressed or restrained. He was to dwell in such part of the 
land as he chose, unmolested. (3.) Palestine would thaJTl 
beccnne an asylum of freedom. Encouragement was given 
to all who chose to seek a refuge there, and the land of ^udea 
was thus designed to be an asylum for the oppressed of all 
people. The foreigner who came there voluntarily, no matter 
from what place^ became, from the moment that he reached 
the confines of J udea, a freeman. 'No matter though aa 
Indian or an African sun iiad burned upon him, that moment 
he was free.' There was no power on earth that could again 
lawfully oppress him; there was none that could lawfully 
compel him to return to servitude. The whole authority of 
the divine law proclaimed him to be a freeman, and, if true 
to their constitution, the armies of the commonwealth would 
all rush to his defence, and shield him from the claims of his 
former master. It is not difficult to imagine what must 6e 
the ejSect of this arrangement on the whole system of slavery, 
nor to understand what Moses meant should be accomplished 
by it. He designed th^t the country, under Jewish laws, [ 
should not be regarded as a land of oppression, but a land of .; 
freedom. He meant that it should have this prominence and ( 
this honourable distinction among the nations of the earth. ; 
This was itself a most bold and independent principle in 
legislation, and would be so understood by surrounding 
nations. It was, in fact, a public invitation to the oppressed 
of all lands to flee from oppression ; an invitation to all who 
were held in bondage to escape from their masters; an 
assurance that there was one country where they would be 
certain that their shackles would iiedl, never to be riveted 
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again. We may imagrine what the efiect of this would be, 
by supposing that Texas, on the borders of Louisiana, had 
remained a separate and independent nation, and had made 
a similar proclamation in the face of all the states of this 
Uniqn, and of all the world. If she had enacted, as a funda- 
mental principle of her constitution, that no slave was ever to 
be restored; if she had made this proclamation to aU the 
world ; if she had pledged all the power of her armies and her 
navy that no one who sought an asylum there should ever be 
wrested from her grasp, what would have been the efiect on 
the system of slavery in an adjoining state? This result 
would be inevitable, that there could be no security for this 
species of * property.' It woald be an easy matter to become 
a freeman. Where there was no danger of being retaken 
and punished, the attempt would be often made, and would 
be successful. The only reason why the attempt is not con- 
stantly made now, and why this kind of property is not 
regarded as wholly insecure, is, that the slave, if he escapes, 
is liaUe to be recaptured ; that there is a cc»npact embracing 
in the parties to it all the free states of this Uoion, by which 
he may be restored ; and that the places where he would be 
safe are so distant, and so difficult to be reached, that he 
has no hope of success, and yields himseff to his condi- 
tion in despair. (4.) The law prohibiting the restoration of 
tjie runaway slave in the Mosaic statutes, would do much to 
destroy the system altogether. It could not but leave the 
impression that, in the eye of the law, slavery was a hard 
and undesirable ccmdition ; a condition from which one must 
escape if he would find happiness. It would operate to pre- 
vent a conscientious Hebrew from subjecting his fellow-men 
to a condition regarded as so harsh and severe. It would be 
a perpetual proclamation of the value of freedom. If a man 
already owned slaves, it would lead him to ask whether he 
ought to continue a relation, to escape from which was 
regarded as so desimbie. And (5) we may ask whether it 
can be believedt in view of this law, that Moses regarded 
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IsIaTery as a good and desirable institution? If it were. 
Would he not hare enjoined the return of the slave to his 
piaster ? Can we, moreover, regard him as supposing that 
khe master from whom the slave had escaped, had any real 
Irt^^ to hold him ? If he had, would he not have enjoined 
'his restoration? Is not this law in fact a public proclama* 
tion that he regarded the slave as entitled to his freedom, 
and to all the assistance which others could render him to 
secure it? Assuredly, if Moses had considered this to be 
a good institution, if he had regarded it as desirable for 
! the best condition of society, if he had supposed that the 
\ master had a righi to the slave, he would never have intro- 
' duced so extraordinary a provision into his code. He woald 
peve r have publicly invited the slave to escape if he could. 
He would never have thrown around the runaway the pro- 
tecting shield of his laws. He would never have proclaimed 
in the face of all" nations, that the moment when a man, who 
had fled from oppression, had reached the land overshadowed 
by Hebrew customs and laws, that moment he was a free- 
man, and that all the power of the state would be exerted to 
secure him from being restored to his master. 

(8.) The eighth fundamental principle in the Hebrew code! 
was, that at certain periods there was to be a total emancipa- / 
ti<m of all the slaves in the land. The provisions for securing 
this, were two. One was, that all Hebrew slaves were to be 
released at the close of the sixth year ; the other, that all the| 
slaves in the land were to be set at liberty in the year of \ 
jubilee. ...^ 

First, In regard to the former of these arrangements, the 
law was explicit, and there is no difierence of opinion as to its 
meaning. The Hebrew servant was, in all circumstances, to 
be discharged at the close of the sixth year of his service, and 
at the jubilee, whether he had served the six years or not, 
unless by submitting to a degrading ceremony he showed 
that he preferred to remain in a state of servitude. Moses 
specifies two periods at which the Hebrew aeiN«fiX^9i^& V^ 
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regain hia freedom ; the MvcnlA year (JEau zzi. and Deal 
XV.), and the fiftieth year, or year of juhilee* Lot. xxt. 
The meaning of these l^ws was this : The Hebrew servant 
was in no case to serve more than six years. If tlie year 
of jubilee did not occur during the time of his servitnde, he 
was nevertheless in no instance to exceed six years of ser- 
vice. At all events, also, he was to be free at the year of 
jubilee. Even if he had not then served six years ; if he 
had served otily one, he was to be restored to liberty, for it 
was a great principle of the Hebrew legislation that every 
fifty years all the inhalntants of the land should be free.* 
The argument to prove that the Hebrew servant was manu- 
mitted (Ex. xxi. 2; Deut. xv. 12; Jer. xxxiv. 14) on the 
seventh year after he became a servant, whether this were a 
sabbatical year or not, may be seen pursued at length in a 
tract of John Meyer, de Temporibus, et Festis Diebus He- 
breeorum, cap. xvii. 22—36, found in Ugolin's Thesaur. Ant. 
Sacra, torn i. p. 697. On the year of jubilee, ail the He- 
brew servants were released, whether they had served six 
years or not. The testimony of Maimonides is clear on this 
point, t The Mosaic provisions respecting the Hebrew ser- 
vant are thus stated : — ** If thou buy an Hebrew servant, six 
years he shall serve : and in the seventh year he ahall go 
out free for nothing." Ex. xxi. 2. " And if thy brother, an 
Hebrew man, or an Hebrew woman, be sold unto thee, and 
serve thee six years, then in the seventh year thou shalt let 
him go free from thee.'* Deut. xv. 12; comp. Lev. xxxiv. 10 
— 17. If, however, during the period of his servitude, the 
Hebrew had married a wife who belonged to his master, and 
who was held by another tenure, and he chose to remain with 
her, he was not to be thrust out with violence. He was at 
liberty, by submitting to what would be a perpetual mark of 
his degradation, to remain. ** And if the servant shall plainly 

* Comp. Michaelis' Commentary on the Laws of Moses, vol. iL pp. 
}76, 177. 
/- iSee Ugolin, 88 above, p. 700. 
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iny, I tore my mother, my wife, and my children ; I will not 
go ont free ; then his muter shsll hring him unto the judge ; 
lie fthall ako hring him onto the docMr, or unto the door-poet ; 
Mid iiie master riiall hore hit ear through with an awl* and 
he timi\ aarve him for erer.'* £x. xd. 6, 6* In this case his 
oerritude became wholly roluotary, and this can furnish no 
Authority for inroluntary aerritude , or for retaining a man in 
kmdage against his wilL Any man, doubtless, has a right 
to become the permaneiit serrant of another, if he chooses, 
lo this case, howerer, as in ail instances where a Hebrew 
became a servant, there was an express provision that he 
should not be regarded in the light of a slave or bondmmC. 
** And if thy brother that dwelleth by thee be waxen poor, 
and be aold unto thee, thou shdt not compel him to serve as 
a bond-servant ; but as an hired servant, and as a sojourner, 
lie shall be with thee, and* shall serve thee unto the year of 
jubilee : and then shall he depart from thee, both he and his 
children with him, and shall return unto his own family, and 
unto the possession of his fathers shall he return. . For they 
are my servants, brought forth out of the land of Eg3rpt t 
they shall not be sold as bondmen. Thou shalt not rule 
over him with rigour, but thou shalt fear thy God.** Lev, 
XXT. a»-43. 

Second, The law was equally explicit that in the year of 
jubilee, occurring once in fifty years, there was to be a uni* 
versal proclamation of freedom throughout the land. This 
positive law occurs in Lev. xxv. 10. *< And ye shall hallow 
the fiftieth year, and prociaim Ubetty throughout all the 
Imnd VNTO all the iNHiiBrrANTS theIIeof; it shall be a 
jubilee unto you ; and ye shall return every man unto hit 
possession, and every man unto his family." This law does 
not seem to have any ambiguity, or to be easily susceptible 
of misconstruction. The command is positive that it should 
be proclaimed in every part of the land that all the inhabit* 
ants were free. It seems to be a plain matter, then, that 
this proclamation could not be made, and yeX w^ "^(w^ ^^ 

18 
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inhabitants of tlie knd be letained in aenritade. l^e wori 
rendered Kberty here C^^ difror) ^ not of fiequenl oecttr- 
rence in the Old Testament, but there can be no dooU about 
its meaning. It signifies, according to GSeaenius, (1.) a swift 
flight, a wheeling gjrration ; (2.) a spontaneoas flow, or flow- 
ing freely and abundantly ; and, (8.) a letting go free^ /re&- 
domf liberty. It is rendered in the Septaagint a^auf^ remi^ 
eion. It is a word which is commonly appHed expresriy to 
the manumission of slaFes. Thos in Jer. xxxir. 8, 9 : ^ This 
is the word that came unto Jeremiah from the Li(Mrd» afler that 
the king had made a covenant with ail the people which 
were in Jerusalem, to proclaim liberty i^^y] dir9r) onto 
them ; that erery man should let his man-aerrant, and every 
man his maid-servant, being an Hebrew or Hebteweas, go 
free ; that none should serve himself of them, to wit, of a Jew 
his brother.*' See also vs* 16, 16, of the same chapter 8o 
also in Ezek. xlvL 17, the same word is applied to the year 
In which the slave by law was restored to liberty. The 
meaning of the phrase * unto all the inhabitemte of the land*' 
seems also t^ be plain. The Hebrew expression employed, 
rr^er — YsaMbdhi, is one which wouU include all that dweU 
in the land. The LXX have used a phrase that would in 
itself not improperly embrace all that sojourned in the land 
from any cause, nda* toif wmtmxov^^v Avt^* To one who 
should read this law, if there were no other to conflict with 
it, or that made it 'necessary to seek a diflerent interpretation, 
the plain meaning of the statute would appear to be, that off 
who resided in the land frcHn whatever motive, or whatever 
were their relaticms or employments, were from that momeot 
to be regarded as freemen. So it would be now undeEstood, 
if a proclamation were made in these very words throaghout 
the United.States. So also if a clafise had been intvodnoed 
into the federal constitution, declaring, that at the termination 

• of fifty years from that time, * Liberty sbouM be procbimed 
iiiroughout all the land to all the inhabitants tkeret^^ there 

could have been no ddffeiencQ oi o^Viao^ vol te-fud to ils 
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meaning; The courts of the land would hare been unani- 
mous in its interpretation. After the publication of such a 
law, it is clear that slavery of any kind would have been 
unlawful. 

The fcdiowing brief summary of remarks contains the prin- 
ciples on which such an interpretation is given to this word 
«s to make it embrace all the dwellers in the land, of all 
rinsscs and conditions. (1.) The word here rendered inhabii" 
mnU is the one which* if that idea had been intended to be 
conveyed, would have been emptoyed. There is no other 
wofd of move general character in the Hebrew language ; 
none which would have better conveyed the idea; none 
which « HelHPew would have been so likely to employ. 
{fL) It is, as remarked above^ the natural, and obvious inter- 
pretation; that which would occur to the great mass of 
readers; that about which there wouki be no doubt, if 
no difficulty should arise trnt of the passage itself. So it 
would be understood now ; so it would have been understood 
in any country or age. (8.) It is an accordance with the 
usage of the word elsewhere. There is almost no word of 
more frequent occurrence in the Scriptures, than the Hebrew 
word {^^) here employed. It occurs, in various forms, more 
than eleven hundred times in the Bible,* and is employed in 
the most general manner conceivable, ^ny dweller, any in- 
habitant, any one who resides in a place, any one who so- 
journs, any one who remains only for a short time, or any 
one who has a permanent residence, would be embraced by 
this word. It is repeatedly applied to all that came out of 
Egypt ; to all that abode in the wilderness ; to all the inha- 
bitants of Canaan, of £dom, of Moab, of Tyre, of Kedar, of 
Philistla, of the world ; and there is no word which would 
more naturally embrace all that abode in a country, from any 
cause whatever. (4.) There is nothing, as we shall see on fur- 
ther examination, which necessarily limits its meaning here. 



* See the Hebrow Concordance. 
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For such reasoiw as these, it seems clear to'me, that the woni 
was intended to embrace all that dweh in the hmd, whaterer 
were their relations or employments. At certain periods of 
the Jewish history all were to be free. 

The correct interpretation of this passage (Ler, xxr. 1(^ is 
of 80 great importance in understanding the true nature of the 
Hebrew institutions, that it may be proper here to submit 
some of the Tiews of distinguished expositonu YataUns ex* 
plains it, ^ And thou shalt proclaim that all the inhabitants 
of the land are free, who were before held a* shfes.'* Thi* 
interpretation is adopted by Rosenmiiller. Rabbi S<4omon 
says, ^ Thou shait proclaim liberty to the serrants, whether 
the ear had been perforated with an awl or not, or whether 
the six years had not been completed from the time when 
they were purchased." The general opinion of Jewish wri<* 
ters has been, that at the year of jubilee all Hebrew senraati 
at least, though they had been unwilling to be released at 
the close of the six years* senriee, (Ex. xxi.,) should then be 
free.* "The year of jubilee made all senrants free without 
exception." This is the opinion of the most distinguished 
Jewish Rabbins, t Thus Abenezra says, in explaining the 
law in Ley. xxr, 41, " And he shall go out from thee, that 
is, he who sold himself to thee of his own accord, as well as 
he who was convicted of theft, and who was sold to thee on 
account of theft." Maimonides says, that all those whose 
ears had been bored, (Ex. xxi.,) and who had thus become 
voluntary servants beyond the period of six years, were then 
set at liberty. ** The servant who was sold, and who had 
served six years, and who was then unwilling to leave his 
master, his ear was bored, and he was to serve ttniil the ye&if 
of Jubilee.*^ X Servants who had been sick through their 
whole time of Nservice, or who were then confined to their 



* See Job. Chsp, Miegins, CoosCitutioiieB 8enri Hcbntei, § 8, Ixxxvl. 
f See the instances lefisred to in Ugolin's Thes. Ant Smshu torn. 
XX vL p. 793. \ Ajr<ML c iiL § 6. 
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eoQch, were abo made free «t the year of jubilee.* *«The 
scnrvant who is aick as the year of jubilee comes in, beooroet 
free.*' They who had endeaToared before to escape, bat who 
had been prevented, were set free at the year of jubilee. 
^ When a servant who sold himself, or who was sold by the 
court, made an attempt to escape, he was held to make up for 
these years, but he was set at liberty at the year of jubilee."t 
The wives and children of slares were restored to liberty on 
the year of jubilee. { Josephus expressly states, that all the 
Hebrew servants whose • ears had been bored,* and who had 
served their masters vohintarily more than six years, were set 
at libeity in the year of jubilee. § It would also appedr from 
Josephus,! that on the year of jubilee, all slaves were set at 
liberty. ^ The fiftieth year is called by the Hebrews the jubi' 
lUf wherein debtors are freed from their debts, and $!ave$ are 
$ei at Hberty ;" and though in this connection he mentious 
only Hebrew slaves, yet as he elsewhere mentions no other, it 
would seem that he regarded the law as general, that all who 
were then slaves should be on that year restored to freedom. 

The law under consideration, (Ler. xxv. 10) is so positive 
and explicit in its terms, that there could have been no difier- 
enee of opinion in regard to it, if there were not a permission 
given, which seenu to conflict with it, and which has led 
many respectable expositors to maintain that the law of eman- | 
cipatioQ at the jubilee related only to the Hebrew$ who were ' 
held as slaves, and that those who were foreigners were re- 
tained for life, notwithstanding this proclamation, and that in 
fact, therefore, slavery among the HelHPews was a perpetual 
institution. It is of essential importance, therefore, to inquire 
whether the statute referred to demands this interpretationt^j 
It is found in Lev. xxv. 41 47 : ^ Both thy bondmen and 



Avod. c.iL^6;e.in.§16. f Maimonides, c. iii. § 15. 
i See the authorities Ibr this quoted in Ugoliii, ae above. 
^ AnU b. iv. di. viii. § 28. I Ant b. iL ch. zii. i 3. 
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thf bondmaidfly which thou shalt haVe, shall he of the 
hMthen that are loond about you ; of them shall yer hay 
hondnen and bondmaids. MoreoTer» of the children of the 
strangers that do sojourn among 3roa» of them shall ye bay* 
and of their fieuniiies that are with you, which they begat- in 
your lahd ; they shall be your possession. And ye shall take 
them as an inheritance for your children after you, to inherit 
them for h, possession ; they shall be your bondmen for ever: 
but dver your brethren, the children of Israel, ye shall not 
rule one over another with rigour." There can be no difiei^ 
ence of opinion on the question whether this authcmxed the 
Hebrews to purchase those of the snrroundiDg nations for 
I slaves. The only question is, whether the slavery into 
which they were brought by this purchase was perpetual 
and hereditary, or whether those who were thus bought of 
the heathen came under the general operation of the law that 
liberty was to be proclaimed to all the inhabitants of the 
hind' on the year of jubilee. The objection to this interpre- 
tation is found in the expression, ** jind ye b/uUI take /Aem 
as an inheritance for your children after yoth to inherit them 
f4r a po88€99ionf tuet shall be youe bomdvem for bveb.*' i 
The question is, how, in connection with the proclamation oi \ 
the year of jubilee, this is to be interpreted* __ _j 

f It is not to be denied that many respectaUe names may be 
/adduce4 to prove that this law contemplates that shivery 
I should be a perpetual institution among the Hebrews, and 
; that, while edl who were Hebrews by birth were to be mana- 
: mitted in the year of jululee, this arrangement did not extend 
■ to foreign slaves. This opinion is expressed decidedly by 
Judge Stroud,* though he endeavours to show that ** the term 
; perpetual^ in its proper and absolute sense,, was not applioa** 
! hie to the slavery of the Israelites, even of the huUhtn na- 
'. tioDs, and that the heathen i^ves might become proselytes^ 
\ and thus soon obtain 'their freedom* It is also the opinion of 



* Lews oC 9bvr%rf,^.%^ 
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Th0aftBQoodwin»*aDdia the opinion of Miegiii8«tqooted abore. 
ProbaUly this woakL be found abo to be tbe opinion of all in 
our own oonntry who endeaTonr to defend eJavery from the 
Bible. Thus the condncton of the Princeton Repertory 
become abaoiutely confident on this point, and consider it as 
so clear that it excludes even the possibility of reasoning oq 
the subject* They say, 

* ** We do not know how this passage can be rendered plainer 
than it is» nor can we hope that any man, who is in such a 
stale of mind as to preTent his seeing and admitting that it 
autfaoriBedvthe Hebrews to hold slayes, could be convinced 
even if one rase from the dead. It is here taught, 1. That if 
a Hebrew through poverty sold himself, he should not be re- 
duced to the abject state of a slave. 2. That he should be 
treated as a hired servant. 8. And be allowed to go free at 
the year of jubilee. This is the precise condition which 
abolitionists assign to the heathen servants among the He- 
bfew8» whereas it is here declared to be peculiar to servants 
who were children of Israel ; who could not be sold as bond- 
men, vendiiione mancipiU as the elder Michaelis trenslates it. 
Of the other class it is taught, 1. That they might be bought 
lor bondmen. 2i. That they might be held as a pbssession or 
property. 3. They might be bequeathed by their masters to 
the children as a possession ; heredUariojure posHdebitia^ as 
Micbaehs renders the phrase ; or as De Wette translates it to 
the letter : Ihr moget Me vererben auf eure Sohne nach euch 
als Eigenthum. You fnay bequeath them to your children 
trfter you for a pooseition. 4. This bondage ^-as perpetual. 
They shall be your bondmen for ever. One of the points of 
distinction between the two classes was, that the fcnrmer could 
not be sold in perpetuity, the latter might. As the land of a 
Hebrew could not be alienated, so his person could not be re- 

* Moam and Auran, c Xi, note S,mUgolin'B Tliet. AntSacrir. torn, m, 
p. 298. 
t See his wod^ m Ugoitt. Tbsisai; Ant.a^ u«U ^1^%^ 
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dnced to perpetual bondage. At the year of jolnlee he wtt 
to go free, and his inheritance leTekted te him. In oontnat 
with this, Moeea allows the heathen to be reduced to perpetual 
bondage. Hebrews shall not be sold with the sale of a shve, 
venditume maneipii, r. 42 ; the heathen may be thus soldy is 
the very point of contrast, t. 46. If the fbnner passage for- 
bade reducing Israelites to the condition of slaves, the latter 
allowed the heathen to be so reduced. Again, both the He- 
brew words and the construction in ▼. 99, are the same as ▼. 
46. An Israelite ^thou shalt not ccmipel to serve as a bond- 
servant;* the heathen * shall be your bondmen.' What is 
forbidden in the one case, was allowed in the other." 

So plain is this passage in their eyes, that it is probable that 
a man who should even doubi whether all this is so would be 
regarded by them as of the same intellectual capacity and 
attainments as be, to use their own exprrasion, who should 
gravely maintain that when it is said that ** John, the Baptist 
came neither eating nor drinking, it means that he drank no 
water, but only milk ;*' of as he who should asseit that all the 
slaves were ** ten feet high." Thus they say : — 

**The attempts made to evade this plain teaching; of the 
Scriptures arc precisely similar to those which are made to 
prove that the Bible condemns as sinful all use of wine as a 
beverage, and that it pronounces even defensive war to be 
sinful. It is impossible to answer mere assertions. And the 
more extravagant the assertion, the more impossible the an- 
^ swer. How can a man be refuted who should say, as we 
know an ultra advocate of temperance did say, that the passage 
which speaks of John the Baptist coming neither eating nor 
drinking, means that he drank no water, but only milk ; where- 
as Christ came drinking water; though he was called a glnt«k 
tonous man and a wine-l»bber. So when abolitionists say iit 
reference to all the passages above referred to, that the bond- 
men of the Hebrews, even from among the heathen, "were 
voluntary servants, who received themselves the purchase 
money paid tot them, that tkey wexe Vai IkX V^R^ti^rrantSt 
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meiYiiig wagesy hiring themselves for a term of jeun instead 
of for a tingle year, or for a day, or week, or month, who 
conld neither be sold nor bequeathed ; we know not how they 
are to. be answered, any more than if they were to assert, they 

were all ten feet high." 

To the interpretation, however, which tnpposes that thia 
passage means that slavery was io be perpetual, and that so 
fill as it pertained to foreign slaves, their condition was not to / 
be afl^ted by the proclamation on the year ci jubilee, there 
stand opposed the following objectioi^^— objections of so much 
feffce as to seem to make it necessary to seek some other intep- 
pretation. (1.) The positive nature of the command respect- • 
ing the year of jubilee, ^ And ye shall hallow the fiftieth | 
year, and proclaim liberty throughout all the land to all the 
inhabitants thereof.'* This law is ezph'cit ; the terms, as we 
have seen, are such as refer Vb freedom from servitude, and 
the arrangement is one which accords with the general spirit 
of the Hebrew institutions. (2.) The liberty of the Hebrew 
slave was secured, by other enactments, at the tennination of 
his six years of servitude, unless he chose to remain as a 
servant for a longer period, and submitted to a degrading cere- 
mcmy, as a proof that he was willing to continue in that con- 
dition. Ex. zxi. The year of jubilee, therefcure, could secure 
no real benefit to the Hebrew servants, unless it was to the 
comparatively small number who should have shown themselves \ 
willing to remain in this humiliating condition. The restora- 
tion to freedom of that comparative small number would have 
been an event by no means commensurate with the import- 
ance attached to the year of jubilee, as a year of universal 
emancipation. It was evidently the intention of this humane, 
and remarkable law, that on the return of every fifty years 
things should go back where they were half a century before ; 
that whatever wrongs had accumulated in society during that 
period should be at once rectified ; that if there were any 
cases of oppression and cruelty which the usiuil operation of 
the kwiidkdto reach, they should now ilLonfiAVM vcm^a^ 
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and corrected ; and that if any cases of poverty had arisen 
by a reverse of circumstances, instead of becoming fixed, and 
f leading to the permanent debasement of the &miiy, the evil 
■ might be checked then, and the £unily have an opportunity 
I of beginning life again. The idea of the great Hebrew legi#* 
I lator seems to have been, that in order to the perfection cf a 
'- commonwealth, there should be no permaneni causes of de- 
• gradation ; that no individuals or classes in society should be 
placed in such circumstances of permanent disadvantage that 
they could not rise ; and that in order to secure the highest 
state of society it was proper that all should have the (^por« 
/tunity periodically of starting on life again undei; equal ad« 
vantages. There was to be no institution, no law, no custoin» 
no relation, no habit among the people, that was to become 
itereotyped^ and that would send a malign influence onward 
inevitably to coming generations. It was feU that evils might 
accumulate which no ordinary operation of law would reach; 
that there might be cases of oppression and wrong which the 
usual course of jurisprudence could not afiect ; and that in- 
stead of allowing them to accumulate^ there should be a^time 
when, by a general enactment, all these evils should cease. 
It was like clearing out the channel of a river which is in 
danger of being obstructed with drift-wood, that it may run 
clear again ; or like a law respecting a *' general jail delivery," 
or the action oi the court <^ oyer and terminer, where ail un- 
tried cases must be tried — ^lest otherwise some who are accused 
of crime should be overlooked in the ordinary process of juris- 
prudence, and thus permanent injustice be done, and evils 
accumulate in a community. It is essential to society that 
there shoukl be some such enactments. We apply them to 
judicial proceedings by the writ of habeas corpus, and by 
other enactments. Moses meant that by one general arrange- 
ment all these evils should be - reached at once. He knew 
nothing, indeed, of the writ of habeas corpus, or of a court 
of oyer and terminer, but perhaps it woukl be found even now 
that bia one appointment oC ihe ^eax cA Va\i^»a'««aSdaiQQoift> 
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plisli as Biiieii for the good of a comimiDity as all the deyices 
10 jarisprKdence in modern times. But it is clear that this 
arrangemenl could not he carried into effect unless there was 
a pronsion for univtracd emancipaiion. If the law had not 
extended to foreign skres, there would hare heen a perma> 
nent eTil, diametrically opposed to the whole tenor of the 
Mosaic institutions, stretching on from age to age. (3.) The 
language which is employed in her, xxt. 46, ** they shall he 
your hondmen for ever/* does not of necessity imply that this 
refers to the perpetual hondage of the indwidtud slave. It 
could not, at all erents, he Kieraliy true^ nor is it necessarily ,' 
meant oTen that the individual was to he a slave till his death, i 
The same language precisely is used of the Hebrew slave, j 
who chose to remain with his master rather than to be made \ 
free at the end of six years, and who had his ear bored as a 1 
toCen of his voluntary servitude. Ex. xxi. 6 : ** His master I 
shall bore his ear through with an awl ; and he shall serve \ 
him for ever." Yet it is admitted, on all hands, that this . 
**for erer" extended, in the case of the Hebrew servant, only / 
to the year of jubilee. How is it then inferred that the same | 
phrase should mean that the foreign individual shouldjervg.j 
for life, or should be perpetually a slave ?^ J (4.) All that is "1 
fairly implied in the law of Moses (Lev. xxv. 44 — 46), " thy j 
bondfhen, and thy bondmaids which thou shalt have, shall be 
of the heathen that are round about you, and ye shall take 
them for an inheritance for your children after you, they shaU 
be your bondmen for erer," is, that the permanent provision 
for servants was not that they were to enslave or employ their 
brethren, the Hebrews, but that they were to employ foreigners, j 
^ Those who were already slaves in other nations — for all kid- I 
napping, or all mcddng of slaves by the Hebrews themselves \ 
was forbidden — might be introduced into the Jewish common- ! 
wealth, under the far superior advantages which they would | 
enjoy there, and the greatly modified conditions of servitude f 
there, and it would be a permanent arrangement that they / 
mght he purchased and introduced among \3ie^«^sww^«»'^^^'^ \ 



I they would enjoy the privileges of the true leHgioii, «nd wheie 
I they would be secure of their freedom at the letam of the 
[^jub ilee. The native Hebrew was never to be regarded 
properly as a ulave. He was to be consideredy even whea 
sold for debt, poverty, or theft, as ^ an hired servant, and a 
sojourner,*' Lev. xxv. 40; he was not <« to be made to 
serve with rigour,'* (Lev. xxv. 43, 46,) and he was not, it 
would seem, to descend ^as an inheritance," but the foreigner 
who was purchased might be regarded as the <« money" of 
him who had bought him, and might be inherited as other 
property, until he was released by the operation of the gene- 
ral law when all became free. The law was a humane one, 
for the condition of servitude among the Hebrews, according 
to the Mosaic statutes, was in all respects more eligible than 
in the surrounding nations, and for the Hebrew to purchaM 
a slave was in fact to secure him his freedom if he survived 
to the year of jubilee.. 

If, however, it should be conceded that this passage mc 
that the heathen might be subjected to perpetual bondage, 
that the intention was not that they should be released in 
year of jubilee, still it will not follow that this is a justification 1 
of perpetual slavery as it exists in the United States. For ; 
(L) Even on that supposition the concession was one made ! 
to thenii not to any other people. (2.) There were particular | 
reasons operating for subjecting the nations around Palestine i 
to servitude, which do not exist now — they were doomed to j 
servitude for «w«, not for their complexion. (3.) No one can '■. 
maintain that it would be proper to transfer all the Hebrew ' 
institutions to our own country, and yet the fact that any insti- 
tution was found in the Mosaic code, would be just as strong I 
in that case as in this : and, (4.) Even if we admit that it was i 
right then, it would not follow that it would be right now. ' 
There is more light now than there was then. There has ' 
been an advance in the knowledge of moral truths and rela- i 
tions, and it would not be a safe method of reasoning to infer I 
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Ihat what wac .tolerated in the period of the world when 

Moses lived, would meet with the divine approbation now. 

The importance of this part of the subject has led me to go 
at coQsideiaUe length into the nature of Hebrew servitude. 
I have done this the rather because the Mosaic institutions 
are constantly appealed to in defence of slavery in this 
country, and it seems to be inferred at once that the mere fact 
that Moses tolerated a system of servitude, may be regarded 
ffcs a full vindication of that very difierent system which exists 
in this nation. In view of the examination which we have* 
gone over, it is natural to ask, what would be the operation of 
the Mosaic laws on slavery? What would be the effect of 
these laws in perpetuating the system in Palestine ? What 
would be their operation if they were applied to the system 
as it exists in this land? The following would be the inevi- 
table resuks of such a system, and were doubtless such as 
were foreseen and intended by the sagacious Hebrew 
statesman, 
j (1.) There could be no pertnanerU arrangements for the 
I system. At certain periods, not remote from each o^ier, all 
the existing forms of servitude would come to an end, and the 
', land wOuld be a land of liberty. 

(2.) The eflfect of such a periodical emancipation would be 
' to introduce a ccmsiderable number of freemen to the enjoy- 
; ment of all the civil and religious privileges of the Hebrew 
- commonwealth. The number of freemen would be aug- 
! tnented, and the real wealth of the state would be increased 
i by All the difference in value which there is between a free* 
I man and a slave. And this was much. Long ago it was 
said, by Homer, 

« Jove fixed it oertmin that vhaterer day 
Ifakea man a 8la?«, takes half his worth away." 

A slave, or a subject of oppression of any kind, is never 
worth half as much as a freeman. A man under the Turkish 
government, or in Russia or Persia, is not worth half as much 

14 
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as a mere means of increasing^ national weakh, as in a ftee 
country. A slave has nothing like half the value of a free* 
man as a means of increasing the property ct a nation^ or 
considered as a part of national wealth. In our country he is 
' one-third of a freeman' in representation, bat not in aetoal 
worth. The way to make a man valuable is plain. It is to 
impress him with the conviction that he is a freeman; to 
allow him to feel that his limbs, his time, his ingenuity, kis 
sinews, are his own ; to permit him to pursue his own pkos 
in his own way, subject only to those mild lestraints whidi 
a regard to the welfare d* others demands ; to teaeh Um that 
he is responsible to his Maker alone for the manner in which 
he spends his time and employs his talents ; to aaanre lunit 
by all the safeguards which the law can throw around hiniv 
that the /ivails of his labour shall be his own ; to giv« him a 
pledge that the whole community will come forth, if nec cs s a iy, 
to defend him if he has been injured or wronged, and that 
every court of justice wiU vindicate his rights to a /artkimg* 
It is to allow him to own a piece of land on which he can 
tread as a freeman, and say, < It is mine. I may keep it or 
•ell it ; I may plow it and sow it as I please. I may sit down 
here under the vine and the fig-tree planted by Ay own 
hands. Here, if I choose, I may build me a house whero to 
live ; and here I may dig a grave for myself and my children, 
which no mortal can have a right to disturb ; and here I may 
lay me down when I die, and sleep in the hope of a grknious 
immortality.' An arrangement, therefore, which shxmld have' 
the effect to elevate periodically all to the rank of freemnif 
who from any cause had been depressed to the oonditidn of 
bondage, would be most auspicious on a commonwealth, and 
there can be no doubt that Moaes contemplated this in his 
arrangements for the regulation of affidrs in the Hebrew 
community. _^ 

(3.) The operation of these laws would soon abolish slave^ 
altogether, or at least would so diminish the evils of the 
system, as to make it pTact\caiV;j UliU oppressive. AAer the 
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Qniveraal emancipadaii at the jubilee, it would not be easy to 
begin the system again. It is not probable that they who 
were released would sell themselves again into seryitude ; and 
as all who were slaves were to be the result of purchase^ and 
not of conquest or kidnapping, it is clear that the places of 
those who had been emancipated could not be soon supplied. 
If in this country there were an article of the constitution that 
there should be a jubilee once in fifty years, in which all 
who were held in slavery should be restored to freedom, even 
if it were permitted to procure slaves again by purchasing 
them from foreigners, it is clear that slavery would soon 
cease. The slave would at once lose a considerable part 
of his value, for he and his children would soon be free. 
It would be impossible at once to supply the places of those 
who were emancipated at the jubilee, for the most active 
traffic, and the most numerous importations practicable, 
would not meet the demand. The plantations, in the mean 
time, must he waste, and all the c^erations usually darned 
on by slave labour would be suspended, unless there could 
be found some substitute for that labour. But here would be 
all those who had been set at Hberty, now dignified as free- 
men ; stimulated to make an effort for themselves and their 
fiimilies, because they were free ; acquainted with the busi* 
ness to be done on a pkntation ; many of them attached to 
their old masters, and ready to engage in their service for a 
Kasonable compensation. The consequence would be, that 
in by far the greater number of instances, there would be no 
desire to purchase slaves again. Those who had been slaves, 
and who were emancipated by law, would be at once engaged, 
not as < bondmen,' but as * hired labourers,' and the same 
work which they performed before under the lash, they would 
BOW perfcMrm, in a better manner, under the higher incentives 
applicable to freemen. It may be safely said that slavery, as" 
a system, would not survive the operation of two such jubilees 
in this land ; and the conclusion is inevitable, that Moses was 
not a firiend of the system, and did not desvga \\a >^r(^\.\>\N.>j • ^. 
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I have thus examined, at leDgth, the natave and Aa'piao* 
tical operation of the Mosaic institutions in regard to serri- 
tude. But one point remains, to settle the inquiTy wheth^ 
we can deriye an argument from the Mosaic institntioDS in 
defence of slavery as it exists in onr land, or to determine 
whether it is proper to infer, as is often done, that hecaose 
the Hebrew institutions tolerated slavery, that, therrfortf the 
system is right as it exists in the United States. Tliis will 
make it necessary to compare the Mosaic arrangements 
already described, with those existing in this country. 

§ 3. Comparison of the Mosaic institutiom in relation to 
Slavery ivith those existing in the United States. 

The Mosaic institutions are, as has been hefon remarked^ 
often appealed to in support of slavery as it exists at the 
present time. It is inferred, that because Moses permitted 
it, under the sanction of God, that therefore it is lawful now. 

f' This argument supposes that skvery, as Moses tolerated it, 
had substantially the same features which it has now, and 
that consequently it is right to argue from one to the other. 
. It is important, therefore, to bring into comparison the fea^ 
t tures of slavery as it exists now, with those which were 
^ tolerated under the Mosaic laws ; for nothing can be clearer 
I than that if an argument can be constructed at all in favour 
7 of slavery from the fact that it was tolerated by Moses, that 
I argument can be adduced only in favour of those features 
\of _8ervitude which he himself imbodied in his civil code. 
Before proceeding, however, to notice the things in which 
slavery in this country differs essentially from that tolerated 
under the Mosaic laws, -there is one remark which it it 
important to make, in order to obtain a clear view of the 
argument. It is, that it is no certain evidence that a thingj 
is approved, or is regarded as best, because it is tc^erate j J 
VThe circumstances may be such that the evil could not at 
I once be prevented without tearing up the very foundations 
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kaociety, and, therefore, it may be necessary to connive at 
The ultimate good may on the whole be more promoted, 
if it IB permitted, with arrangements to modify it, and uhi- 
nately to remove it, than it would be if there were a violent 
efiort to remove it at once. We have certain evidence that 
there were some things allowed by Moses, and for which he 
iegiskUtdy which were not regarded as arrangements most 
oondocive to the happiness of society, and which it was never 
intended ahould always exist. Among these things we may 
/ men tion {o) polygamy. Nothing can be clearer from the New 
Testament than that polygamy was not originally designed 
when man was made, (Matt. xix. 4,) and that it was not re- 
garded as the best institution for society, or to be perpetuated 
for the good of mankind, (1 Tim. iii. 2 ; 1 Cor. vii. 2 ;) and yet 
this was practised by nearly all the patriarchs, and was tole- 
rated by the Mosaic laws. I am aware that it is denied by 
the advocates of slavery,* and by some most decided aboli- 
tionists t— extremes meeting here— that Moses tolerated poly- 
gamy, or that he ever legislated for it, and that even Dr. 
Dwight denies it. % The argument on which Dr. Dwight 
rests, and the only one, is the marginal reading in the 
English version of Lev. xviii. 18, <* Thou shalt not take one 
wife to another." The reading in the text is, " Neither shak 
thou take a wife to her sister, to vex her, besides the other, 
in her lifetime.'* But, that the reading in the text is the 
correct one, is apparent, (1.) because the main discussion in 
the chapter is not about polygamy, but about marrying near 
relations. Having stated the general principles on that sub- 
ject, nothing was more natural than for the lawgiver to add, 
that though, in itself, it was not unlawful to marry the sister 
of a wife, and he did not mean to prohibit that — a question 



• See the Southern Liteniy Mesieiiger, for September, 1846, p. 5S1. 
f See the Letters of the Rev. A. A. Phelps, to PrafiBMor Stowe. 
4 Tbeoloajr, toL iiL pp. 419, 420. 
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which could oot bat occur — ^yet that it was not proper to do 
it * in her hfetime.' There were obvious erils and impro- 
prit;ties accompanying such a step, which would render it 
undesirable that it should be done. (3.) This is the fair 
construction of the Hebrew— nrrw *7it Tf^nXL^a w^e to her 
sister^* and it will not properly bear any other. So the Yul* 
gate explicitly— -Sororem uxoris tu» in pellicatum illius noa 
accipies*->adhnc ilia virente. So the LXX, rvrnTso ifft di^xtj 
dbur^^ s.f.x. So the Targum of Onkelos, the Samtoitan, the 
Syriac, and the Arabic. So Corerdale renders it. Indeed, 
there is no interpretation (^ a passage better settled t han 
this. That polygamy toas tolerated by Moses, will further I 
apgear from the following remarks : ^ 

(1.) The act of legislation in Ex. xxi. 7 — 10, has reference 
to polygamy, and authorized it. «*And if a man sell his 
daughter to be a maid-servant, she shall not go out as the 
men^servarits do. If she please not her master, who hath 
betrothed her to himself, then shall he let her be redeemed : 
to sell her unto a strange nation he shall have no power, 
seeing he hath dealt deceitfully with her. And if he have 
betrothed her unto his son, he shall deal with her after the 
manner of daughters. If he take him another wife, her food, 
her raiment, and her duty of marriage, shaU he not diminish." 
The case supposed is that of an Israelite who should sell his 
daughter to be a ' maid-eervant,' and that the daughter thus 
* sold' might be * betrothed' to him or to his son. If, after 
being thus betrothed to her master, she did not please him, 
the law was that she should be allowed to be redeemed. In 
no case should she he sold to a strange people. In case she 
was * betrothed' to his son, and he chose to take to himself 
another wife, there were certain things which were not to be 
withheld from her. She was not to be discarded, or deprived 
' of support, or treated in any other way than she would have 
been if the « other wife' had not been taken. ** Her food, her 
jaiment, and her duty of marriage, shall he not diminish." 
The argument in this passage luxns on ^<& \&fiA2uxi!^ oC two 
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'Worda; that itodered * betrothed,' and that rendered 'dnty 
of marriage.' About the former, there can be httk diflerenco 
of opinioD* The Hebrew word ly^ means properly, to point 
aut^ to appoint^ to fix. The idea of deMtgnating, appoiniing^ 
fixing^-^m of a time^or place for worship, for a meeting, for 
trial, 4bc., is the essential idea in the word. Job ii. 1 1, ix. 19; 
Neh. yi. % 10; Amos iii. 3; Jer. xlix. 19, 1. 44. It is ren« 
dered in this place, by Gesenius, ** to fix upon as a wife or 
concubine, to betroth ;" and there can be no doubt that the 
thing contemplated was such a designation as a wife or as a 
conculHne, since she had already been * purchased' as a maid- 
servant. The case seems to hare been such as would not 
unfrequently occur, in which after one had been procured as 
a ' maid-senrant' by the promise or payment of wages, or of a 
* price* to her father—- with the security that she could never 
be ' sold' — he who had thus secured her for his employ, or 
his s(xi, might be disposed to sustain to her the nearer relation 
of a husbaild. The law was designed to guard that points so 
that no advantage should be taken of her condition as a ser- 
vant, to oppress her, or to do her wrong. If the father who 
had secured her services was not pleased with her, after 
having designed to enter into this new relation, he should not 
take advantage of the fact that ho was the purchaser^ and sell 
her, but should allow her to be honourably redeemed, or 
restored again to freedom ; if the son, who had no claim of 
purchase, he should be bound to treat her as a wife, even if 
he cho^e to marry another. The law, therefore, was every 
way humane, and was designed to prevent the worst kind of 
oppression — that of an unprotected female in humble Hfe. 
The other word on which the interpretation of the passage 
depends, rendered *duty of marriage,' njijr, is derived from 
a verb (pl^)- which means to rest, to dwell; and the noun 
means a living together^ cohabitation^ says Gresenius, ^ in 
the conjugal sense." So the Talmud understands it in this 
place. The Hebrew noun occurs nowhere else except in 
Hos. ju 10, wh&fe ii is gendered /urrotos, tYioxii^^Tft^^vck'^ 
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there is doalitfal, and by a different pointiDg the word would 
mean, more appropriately, tins. In the passage befete ns, 
the versions all sustain the interpretation which supposes that 
the reference is to cohabitation as man and wife. Thus 
the Vulgate riders it, et pretium pudicitie non negabit. 
The Septuagint, trp^ ipuxiauf ovs dbcetfrcpiTMft— > he shall not de« 
prive her of her marriage rites.'* The Chaldee Paraphrase 
has the same word as the Hebrew, and the AraUc renders 
it, • her tinuM.^ The Syraic renders it by a wwd still more 
expressive, about which there can be no doubt, meaning 
accubUui ; lying with, cohabitation* There can be no well* 
founded doubt, therefore, about the meaning of this passage, 
(▼er. 10,) and if the interpretation given be correct, it proves 
that Moses contemplated, that in the case referred to, while 
the son had another wife, he should in all respects, in her 
food, her raiment, and in respect to the marriage rights, regard 
and treat her as his wife* He was not at liberty to treat her 
otherwise because he had taken another. The fair meaning 
of the word here, it seems to me, will not bear the interpreta-* 
tion proposed by Mr. Phelps,t of habitalion^ meaning that he 
should furnish her a residence. If it will not, then polygamy 
inone form was tolerated by Moses, and legislated for. 

(2.) The act of legislation in Deut. xxi. 15, 16, proves that 
polygamy was tolerated by Moses. **If a man have two 
"^wifes, one beloved, and another hated, and they have bom 
him children, both the beloved and the hated ; and if the 
firstborn son be her*s that was hated : then it shall be, when 
he maketh his sons to inherit that which he hath, that he 
may not make the son of the beloved firstborn before the son 
of the hated, which is indeed the firstborn." In this case it 
is supposed that a man might have *two wives,* and the 
design of the ordinance is to prevent a kind of injustice which 
would not be unlikely to occur, when a man, in disposing of 
his property by will, might be induced to depart from the 
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iisual custom, and from what was right towards the lawful 
heir, hy favouritism towards one of his wives. The only 
question that can he raised on this point is, whether the pas- 
sage means that he h€ui had two wives, either one succeed- 
ing the other, and hoth dead, or one still living ; or whether 
it means that in the case supposed he had two living at the 
time here referred to. The literal meaning of the Hebrew, 
vrm '•3 is, * when there shall be to a man two wives ;' or 
when a man shall have two wives; most naturally and 
obviously meaning, at the same time. The Septuagint 
expresses it in the same sense, *£ay Sc Tfvurrau avSpiant^ 6wa 
yvKMitef. It may be added here, that this interpretation is so 
natural, and would be so likely to be put upon the passage, 
that if Moses had meant to prohibit polygamy, he eoidd not 
have used this language. He would not have left it open to 
so obvious and so dangerous an interpretation. It was clearly 
supposed that this would occur, as it had done in the time of 
the patriarchs; and one can hardly help believing that he 
had an actual case in his eye like that of Jacob. Gen. 
zxix. 30. 

(3.) It may be added in proof that Moses tolerated poly- 
gamy, that in certain circumstances, he made it a subject of 
express command, in a form which no one would pretend to 
vindicate as proper now. Deut. xxv. 5^10. This instance 
at least shows, that though a man had a wife of his own, 
there were circumstances in which it was proper for him to 
cohabit with one who had been the wife of another. The 
point of the remark made here is, that this ordinance would 
not have existed in a community where polygamy was in no 
case to be tolerated. It is true that he interdicted many unvt» 
to the kings who might rule over the people^ (Deut. xvii. 17 
** Neither shall he multiply wives to himself," iVn3T xS 
* he shall not have a multitude of wives ;') but this very pro- 
hibition supposes that polygamy, to some extent, would be 
practised by a king. That polygamy prevailed in the time 
of Moses, see Jahn*s Archaeology, § 151* The Siron:SnsL^\vV& 
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of Motes haye, indeed, been shown (see Jahn) to be sacb tlmt 
a man could not well have more than four wives, but there 
was nothing in his statutes which prevented an Israelite 
having that number, and it would seem probable that, he 
contemplated it.* The doctrine of the Talmud and the 
Rabbins is, that an Israelite might have not mote than 
four wives. The reasons for supposing that the number of 
wives tolerated by Moses would not exceed four, may be seen 
in Michaelis. They are not such as can be dwelt on here. 
Mohammed also limited the number of wives to four, whether 
§0T the same reason is unknown. In Deut. xxi. 15-^17, it is 
supposed that it would not be uncommon for a man to have 
two wives, and the fact that this would occur is menttoned 
without any disapprobation ; nay, it becomes just as m^ch 
the subject of legislaticm as slavery is in the Mosaic institutes. 
*«If a man have two wives, one beloved and another hated,'* 
dbc. It is quite clear, however, from the Mosaic statutes, that 
the Hebrew legislator was no favourer of polygamy, but thai 
he meant gradually to mitigate its evils, and to make such 
arrangements that it should finally cease to be practised in 
the Hebrew commonwealth. He allowed an institution 
which he found already in existence, to be continued, * on 
account of the hardness of the hearts' of the people.t The 
same w as manifestly true in regard to slavery. 

(h) Another of the things which were tolerated by Moses, 
and for which arrangement was made in his laws, was aibi- 
L trar y divorce. On this subject the law was positive, but we) 
know that it was not regarded as the best arrangement lor 
society, or one which God approved per te; and yet the 
whole strength of the argument from the Mosaic institutions 
in favour of slavery could be urged in favour of the practice 
of divorce now. The Mosaic arrangement tolerated divorce, 

- ■* 

* See, on tbu flobject, Micbaelis' ComnwotiriM mi tiie Laws of Moeei^ 
art xpviii., and Seldea de Uxon Hebrmau 
f 80e Michariis* Com.^ aiUxcv. v^ istiL 
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j it would seem, to any extent, and made the continoance of 
j the marriage lelation depend wholly on the pleasure oi the 
I husband. Deut. xxiv. 1, seq. It demanded only that the 
act of divorce should be deliberate, and should be accompa- 
nied with a * bill,* or with proper testimonials given to the 
wife that she was at tiberty to marry another. This requisi* 
tion would prevent hasty acts, and would tend much to dimi- 
nish the evil. It is evident that Moses found the practice' 
already in existence,* and it is also quite clear that he did 
not approve of it, or regard it as an institution tending to thg. . 
beet interests joLflQciety. The Saviour expresses a distinct 
iSif^^bUd^ of the pnu:dce; mys that "it wu tolerated 
only * on account of the hardness of the hearts' of the people, 
but that in the beginning it was not so." Matth. xix. 8; 
Mark x. 6. The troth was, that Moses found this in existence! 
as a prevailing practice ; that it had become incorporated with / 
the halnts of the people; that they regarded the right of; 
divorce as essential to the proper authority and liberty of thej 
husband ; and that it would have been in vain for him to have i 
attempted to prohiUt it entirely. All that could be done, ; 
therefore, in the case, was to determine by statute in what 
circumstances, and for what causes, it might take place ; 
prevent, as far as possible, all hasty and arbitrary acts of the 
husband ; to prohibit a reunion with the former husband, if the 
wife shouM marry again, thus securing further deliberation ; 
and 80 to arrange every thing in regard to it, that it should be 
manifest that the spirit of his institutions was against it, even 
while it was tolerated. But assuredly it would be an iUegIti- 
mate method of reasoning to conclude that becau$e Moses 
tolerated polygamy and divorce; beeauae he legislated for 
them, and made arrangements that they might be continued, 
therefore he approved of them as necessary to the best state 
of society, and meant that it should be inferred that the spirit 
of his institutions was favourable to them. Still less coiilS^ 

* See Miditdit' Conmentsriai on tfas L«w« ofKoseti ta^ o&i.* 
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it be infexted that they were to be perpetuated in off atatei 
of society, and at all periods of the world, as deniable amnge- 
ments for the promotion of human happiness. And jrec the 
whole of the argument in favour of slavery* from the fed that 
it was tolerated in the Mosaic institutionst could be applied to 
polygamy and divorce. Moses sanctioned the one no more 
than he did the other. He made no more permanent anange- 
ments for 'the one than he did for the other. He expressed 
no more approbation of the one than he did of the other. He 
wove the one no more into his system than he did the others 
He * legislated' do more for the one than he did for the other. 
Nay, it is manifest that he looked with a less favourable eye 
on slavery than he did on.polygamy and divorce. He made 
arrangements by which slavery was periodically to cease in 
his commonwealth, but he made no such arrangementa for 
divorce and polygamy. Yet* who now will undertake to 
maintain that because these were tolerated, and legislated for, 
in the Mosaic statutes, therefore they are right now. and 
should continue to prevail for the best interests of societjrj^^.^ 

The argument on this point from the Mosaic toleration of 
polygamy and divorce, has been placed in so strong a light 
by Dr. Wayland", that I will copy it :— 

**Can the proposition, * whatever was sanctioned to the He- 
brews is sanctioned to ail men at all times,' be proved from 
;' revelation ? It seems to me that precisely the levexse is the 
fact. To arrive at the truth in this case it is only necessary 
'< to inquire whether there were any acts sanctioned to the He- 
,_^ews by Moses which are not sanctioned to all men. 

*' Take, for instance, the whole Mosaic code of civil law, its 
severe enactments, its very frequent capital punishments, its 
cities of refuge, its tenure of- real estate. Could any legisla* 
tor at the present day enact similar laws, and justly plead as 
a sufficient reason that God had sanctioned, nay enacted, such 
laws for the Jews? Would this be a sufficient reason for 
abolishing the trial by jury in a case of accidental homicide, 
(as for instance when the hend of an axe -slipped finxn the 
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lielre and wounded a man to death,) and enacting that the 
next akin might sky an innocent penon if he OTertook him 
before he arrived at a city of refuge ? I think every qie 
muaC immediately perceive that this law was a humane limita- 
tion to the spirit of Oriental vindictiveness, but that it would 
be Tery wrong to put it in practice at the present day. 

** But we are not left to our own reasonings on this subject* 
We know full well that polygamy and divorce are wrong, 
that they violate the obligations established by God between 
the sexes, and are transgressions of his positive law. On 
this subject I presume we can have no difierence of opinion. 
Tet these sins were not forbidden by Moses. Nay more, 
laws were enacted by the Hebrew legislator in respect to both 
of these practices. When a man was already united to one 
-wife, and chose to take another, the manner in which the first 
wife was to be put away was prescribed. The right of the 
first-bom was also in such a case defined. When, again, a 
Hebrew wished to divorce a wife, the manner in which this 
should be done was a matter of positive enactment. The 
discussion of our Saviour with the Jews on this subject is 
given us in Matt. xix. 3—0. I will quote the whole passage. 
* The Pharisees also came unto him, tempting him, and say- 
ing unto him. Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for 
every cause ? And he answered and said unto them, Have 
ye not read that at the beginm'ng, when the Creator made 
man, he formed a male and a female, and said, For this cause 
a man shall leave father and mother and adhere to his wife, 
and they two shall be one flesh. Wherefore they are no 
longer two, but one flesh. What therefore God hath con- 
joined, let not man separate. They replied. Why then did 
Moses command to give her a writing of divorcement and 
dismiss her? He answered, Moses indeed, because of your 
urUraeiabh disposition^ permitted you to divorce your wives, 
but it was not so from the beginning. Therefore I say unto 
you, whosoever divorceth his wife except for whoredom, and 
marrieth another, oommitteth adultery,' ^, Yoa i^cc^ive 

15 
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I have used the translatioii of Dr. Campbell, who seems l» 
have understood the scope of the argument better than the 
authors of our version. 

** Now concerning this decision d our Jjard^ seveial things 
ue to be remarked : 

'* 1. Our Lord authoritatively lays down the law of mar* 
riage, defining it to be an exclusive engagement between two 
parties for life. 

«* 2. He not only does this, but he declares that this doo* 
trine was taught from the creation, quoting Grenesis iu ^ in 
confirmation of his assertion, 

•*8. Notwithstanding this, Moses had sanctioned divorce; 
that is, he had not forbidden it, and had enacted bws ibr the 
regulation of it. 

^ 4. And moreover, the reason of this is given ; it was be- 
cause of the hardness of their hearts, or their untractaUe dis- 
position. 

** Here then is an institution sanctioned ; that is, permitted 
and made a subject of legislation, which is wrong in itself^ 
and therefore forbidden by our Saviour to them and to all 
men. Nay, it had been thus sanctioned, although a prior 
revelation had discountenanced it. It is therefore clear, that 
a practice may have been sanctioned to the Hebrews, which 
is not sanctioned to all men at all times ; nay, which before 
and after a particular period was not sanctioned even to the 
Hebrews themselves. I think, therefore, that the teaching 
of the Scriptures is diametrically at variance with the propo- 
sition on which the whole argument from the Old Testament 
is founded."* 

Keeping the Mosaic institutions on the subject of slavery / 
in view, I shall proceed now to compare them with those ex«| 
isting in our own country. It will be convenient to arrai 
the various topics substantially in the order in which we hav< 
contemplated them ; and the object will be to show that in alii 



* Fuller and Wayland on Sk^ery, pp. 54 — 57. 
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\ «88ential features, the Mosaic arrangements in regard to sla- 
\ Tery difl^red entirely from those existing in this land. The 
I inference which will be derived from sach a comparison will 
I be, that the Mosaic institutions cannot be referred to, to sanction 
/ slav ery as it exists at present. The points to which I refer 
are the following :^- 

(].) The ananganents in the two systems respecrinr/ 
hard and oppressive usage. We have seen that under the j 
Mosaic institutions, the rights of the slave were caref ully ^ 
g uarded on t his subiect, and that if he were subjected to such 
Hinge he had a redress by claiming his freedom. We have 
«een that there were express statutes requiring that slavea 
shoald be treated with humanity and kindness ; that if they 
were maimed by their masters they had a right to liberty ; 
arid that there were many solemn injunctions to treat the 
Btrangtr with kindness, no matter what relation he might 
sustain. 

The question now is, whether there are any such provisions ' 
in the laws in this land, or whether there is any security that the 
slave will be preserved from hard and oppressive usage^jThe j 
question is not, whether there may not be masters who treat j 
their slaves with kindness, but whether the ktws furnish any ! 
security for the slave on this point \^\li is not whether a 
master may not abuse his power, but it is whether the law 
does not give him such power that the slave has no redress, 
as he had under the Hebrew commonwealth ? If it be so, 
certainly the Mosaic enactments cannot, so far as this point is 
concerned, be adduced in defence of slavery in the United 
States. The following laws of the slave states of this Union 
will show what is the spirit of servitude here, and will illus- 
trate the striking contrast between slavery here and in the 
Hebrew commonwealth.* 

* For te laws of the slave itates <ni this aulgect, I am indebted mainly 
to "A Sketch of the Lawi rdatbg to Slavery in the aeveral Statea of th» 
United StalM of America. By George M< Stroud." Tbi« work waft 
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^ThS MAflPTBR HAT, AT HIS DlflCRSTIOlfy WVLIOT AW 
•FECIE8 OF PUNISHMENT UPON THE PERSON OT HIS SI^TB."^ 

In particular, (o) The murder of a slare has in general subjected 
the murderer to a pecuniary fine only. ** There was a time 
in many, if not in all the slare-holding districts of our comn 
try, when the murder of a slare was followed by a pecuniary 
fine only. In one state, a change of the law in thia respect 
has been very recept. At the present date, the wilful, ma- 
licious, deliberate murder of a slave, by whomsoever perpe- 
trated, is declared to be punishable with death in every state."t 
It should be remembered, however, that there must be great 
difficulty of convicting a white man, and especially a master» 
o[ such an offence. No slave is allowed to give testimony 
against a white man ;j: and of course, in most cases it would 
be impossible to bring a white murderer of a slave to justice. 
Th^re might be many witnesses of the deed, and yet not one 
of them be allowed to testify to what he had himself seeiu 
It cannot be doubted that not a few slaves have been murdered 
by their masters in this land. Has there ever been a ccmvic* 
tion for such an ofience ? Has a master ever been punished 
capitally for*such a crime ? Is he commonly punished at all t 
Is it a common occurrence to convict any white man foi a 
wrong done to a slave, except so far as the slave is regarded 
as the property of another man ? On the practical operation 
of the law ci the slave states respecting testimony, and tha 

publiihed in Philadelphia in 1827^ It » nofw out of print Of the qiitll- 
ficationfl of Judge Stroud for such a woik, no one can doubt; and tilt 
accuracy of the woik has never been called in queslm. Tha sUve hnm 
mate the time of the publication of that work have undergone loo vaor* 
important changes to make the quotations now irrelevant to ahow the 
general spirit of slavery. 

* Stroud, p. 35. The capitals are his. 

f Stroud, p. 36. 

t 1 Rev. C. Virg. 482 ; 2 Miss. Laws, SOO; Mississippi Rev. Code, 872; 
2 Litt and Swi 1150; Maryland Laws, act of 1817, and North Caiolina 
Mod 2>nfleaiee Laws, 1777. 
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difficulty of conricdngr n white man, and the &ct that thoaa 
laws place a slaye completely at the disposal of his master. 
Judge Stroad well remarks, ** It [the law that no slare can he 
a witness Against a white person] places the slave, who is 
seldom within thQ view of more than one white person at a 
time, entirely- at the mercy of this individual, without regard 
to his fitness for the exercise of power — ^whether his temper 
be mild and merciful, or fierce and vindictive. A white man 
may, ^if no other individual be present, torture, maim, and 
even murder his slave, in the midst of any number of negroes 
and mulattoes. Having absolute dominion over his slave, the 
master, or his delegate, if disposed to commit illegal violence 
upon him, may easily remove him to a spot safe from the 
observation ot a eompeteni witness." — ^p. 66, (b) The laws 
of some of the slave states expressly acquit the master for 
killing his slave, if it be done when inflicting moderatb 
coRRBcnoir. The law of North Carolina, sect. 3, of the act 
of I7d8, on this subject, is in the following words : — •« Where- 
as by another act of Assembly, passed in the year 1T74, the 
killing of a slave, however wanton, cool, and deliberate, is 
only punished in the first instance by imprisonment and pay- 
ing the value thereof to the owner, which distinction of cri- 
minality between the murder of a white person and one who 
is equally a human creature, but merely of a different com- 
plexion, is disgraceful to humanity, and degrading in the 
highest degree to the laws and principles of a free, Christian, 
and enlightened country : Be it enacted, &c.. That if any 
person shall hereafter be guilty of wilfully or maliciously 
killing a slave, such ofiender shall, upon the first coDviction 
thereof, be adjudged guilty of murder, and shall sufier the 
same punishment as if he had killed a free man : Provided 
alwaysj this act ihall not extend to the person killing a 
slave outlawed by virtue of any act of Assembly of this stutSf 
or to any slaw in the act of resistance to his lawful owner 
or mastert or to ant slave dtino under moderate cor- 

15* 
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« 

RSCT10N."* The language of the consdtiitioii of Georgia m 
nearly the same. **Any penon who ahaU malicioasly dis* 
member or deprive a slave of life, shall wuSht such punish- 
laent as would b^ inflicted in case the like ofienoe liad been 
committed (m a free white person, and on t]ie like proof, ex- 
cept in case of insurrection of such shTe, aad unleas socii 

DEATH SHOULD HAPPEN BT ACCIDENT IN Oimie VOCB 8CAVB 

MODERATE coiiRECTioN."t (c) If the Hfe of u shiTe is so feebly 
protected by law, it is not to be supposed thi^'be would be 
defended from wrongs done in other respects against his per- 
son. Accordingly we find, that the slave is, not cmly neces- 
sarily, from the nature of the case, but by the laws, almost 
entirely at the disposal of the master. Wrongs done by the 
master to the slave are regarded as comparatively trivial 
offences, and even on the supposition that he could be con- 
victed, the punishment is trifling. The act of Sooth Carolina 
Hot 1740, says, ** In case any person shall wilfully cut out 
the tongue, put out the eye, *♦*♦*♦, or crtieffy. scald, bum, 
or deprive any slave of his limb, or member, or shall inflict 
any other cruel punMmentf other than by wkipjping or 
Seating with a horsewhip or eowsldn^ switch or smM stick 
or by putting irons on, or conjlmng or ivfvprisoning such 
s/ave, every such person shall, for every such ofience, forfeit 
tjhe sum of one hundrqfd pounds, current money."} Here 
we may make the fdiowing obvious remaiks : (1.) The strong 
contrast between this and the Mosaic law: ** If any man smite 
the eye of his servant, or the eye of his maid, that it perish, 
he shall let him go free for his eye's sake. And if he smite 
out his man-servant's tooth, or his maid-servant*s tooth, he 
shall let him go free for his tooth's sake." (2.) The trifling 
penalty which the law imposes-^ *< one hundred pounds"— 
for wrongs which would render a human being wretched for 



* Hay wood'f Manual, 530. See also the Lawa of THimBpee, act of 
October 23, 1799, with a like proviio. 
t IVince's Digest, 559. ^ 2 Bieranl's Digest, 241. 
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life. (3.) Tlie pennisaion given to inflict certain cksses of 
wrongs at the pleasure of the master. Thus the law ez^ 
preaaly allows the following things : (a) scalding and burtk^ 
ing9 provided they he not *« cruel $** (6) whipping or btaiing 
wiih a horitwhipf CQWBkin^ switch^ or small stick $ (c) put" 
ting on ironSf and (d) tnipftaonmefi/^apparently at pleasure. 
A similar provision is found in the new Civil Code of Louisiana s 
** The slave is entirely suhject to the will of his master, who 
may correct and chastise him, though not with unusual rigor« 
nor so as to maim or mutilate him, or to expose him to the 
danger of loss of life, or to cause his death."* Here, then, are 
two limitations only of the power of the master over the slave. 
The first is, that he shall not he at liberty to cause the death 
qf the slave; and the second is, that he shall not punish 
him with ** unustuU rigor." Respecting this, it would seem 
that the common methods of punishing slaves on neighbouring 
plantations were to be the standard, and that the master was 
to be the sole judge whether he exceeded that. So in Mis- 
sissippi, while the laws require the ** owners of slaves to treat 
them with humanity, and to abstain from all injuries to them 
extending to life and limbs," they also ordain that **no cruel 
or unusual punishment shall be inflicted on any slave within 
this state. And any master or other person, entitled to the 
service of any slave, who shall inflict such cruel or unusual 
punishment, or shall authorize or permit the same to be in- 
flicted, shall, on conviction, be fined according to the magni- 
tude of the oflence, in any sum not exceeding five hundred 
dollars.!'! Here we may remark (1.) that it is» from the 
nature of the case, exceedingly diflicult to convict a master 
of wrong done to a slave, from the fact above referred to, that 
no slave can be a witness ; and (2.) that the law authorizes 
the infliction of any punishment provided it be not ** cruel^^ 
or ** unusual" But what horrid crimes and wrongs may be 
done by a master before he shall reach the point in punish- 

• CivU Code of LoniflisMi, vt. 173. \ Rev.GodA^ 379. 
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ment that he will himself regard as ^crael»** or beyond that 
which is ** unusual'* in slaveholding communities ! So in 
Missouri, the law gives the master the power of confining a 
slare in prison during his own pleasure, evidently for life if 
he pleases, and that without judge or jury, with none ci the 
privileges of habea$ corpus; with no power of escaping* 
**• If any slave resist his or her master, mistress, overseer, or 
employer, or refuse to obey his or her lawful conunands, it 
shall be lawful for such master, dbc, to commit such slave to 
the common jail of the county, there to remain at the plea- 
sure of the master, &c. ; and the sheriff shaU receive such 
slave^ and keep him, &c., in confinement at the expense of 
the person committing him or her."* Here the only security 
for the slave, so far as the law goes, is the expense which the 
master must incur for his maintenance. It may be probable 
that, from the fact that the master, if cruel and vindictive, 
may gratify his disposition in a manner less expensive^ this 
law will*not be likely to be tibused; yet it is clear that the 
slave is, in this respect, wholly at his disposal. He is to 
judge when the ofience demands imprisonment, and if so, 
how long ; and the officer of justice,' appointed in a ** land 
of freedom" for the execution of the laws, is to receive the 
slave at his hands, and be the executioner of his will, even if 
the imprisonment should continue for life. On these laws 
of the slave states, Judge Stroud well remarks, ** Upon a fair 
review, the result is found to be : That the master's power 
to inflict corporeal punishment, to any extent short of life and 
limb, is fully sanctioned by law, in all the slave-holding stat'es; 
that the master, in at least two states, is expressly protected in 
using the horsewhip and cowskin, as instruments of beating 
his slave ; that he may, with entire impunity, in the same 
states, load his slave with irons, or subject him to perpetual 
imprisonment whenever he may so choose ; that for cruelty 
scalding, unlfully cutting out the tongue, putting out an eye, 
till ■ I ■ I II I 
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4kc., and for any oth^ dismembermentv if proved, a fine of one 
hundred poonds currency only is incurred in South Carolina ; 
that though in all the states the wilful, deliberate, and mali- 
cious murder of the slave is now directed to be punished with 
death, yet as in the case of a white offender, none except 
whites, can give evidence, a conviction can seldom, if ever, 
take place."-— pp. 43—44. Let these laws be compared with 
those of Moses already referred to in regard to the treatment 
of slaves, and it will not be difficult to determine whether the 
Hebrew institutions furnish a sanction for slavery as it exists 
in this land. 

(2.) In illustration of the same point we may refer to the | 
difference of the systems respecting (h^ time allowed to the 
slave for his own use. In the examination of the Mosaic 
system, we found that Moses secured for the slave by law an 
important portion of his time, either for the acquisition of pro- 
perty, or for intellectual, moral, or religious improvement. 
The slave had every seventh day ; every seventh year ; t£e 
whole of the days devoted to the national festivals, and the 
privilege of attending on all the family festivals. According*^ 
to the estimate then made, it was supposed that the Hebrew I 
servant would have for his own purposes something like j 
twenty-three years out of the fifty, if he served from one ju- ( 
bilee to another. It is scarcely necessary, however, to remark, / 
that in our own country no such arrangements exist, and that \ 
the law$ do not contemplate that any of the time of the slave \ 
shall be his own. His entire time, as well as 
vigor and skill, is the property of his masterJ^There is none 
in which he may not, according to the law, be employed in the 
service of his master. So far as the law is concerned, there 
is no day ^ or hour in which he may cultivate a piece of 
ground for himself; there is none which he might take to 
read — if he can read^-or to pray. The master may call him 
from his little patch of ground, from his family, and from his 
^ closet" at any hour to labour in his service. The Sabbath 
may be given, and I presume usually is given, to the slave ; 
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Tbat it 18 not secured expressly for him by kw, except in 
iLpuisiana and Mississippi, as it was among the Hebrews. A 
half day or more in the week may be giyen, and we know 
that it is oflen given, but it is not an arrangement of law ; it 
is wholly at the discretion of the master. It may be a &ct 
also that at certain seasons of the year, and on certain plan- 
tations, the tasks may be of such a chamcter that they can be 
accomplished, so that a considerable part ^f the day may be 
secured by the slave for himself, but this is not an arrange- 
ment made hy law. It is wholly at the pleasure of the mas- 
ter, and it may be confidently affirmed that there are no Jaws 
in the slareholding states of this Union, except in Louisiana 
and Mississippi, which secure to the slave any time whatever 
for his own service. 

(3.) In like manner, and as a consequence of this, the slave / 
is not regarded as one who can have any right to property** I 
He cannot be the legal owner of a piece of land, of it house, 
of a horse, of a cow, or of an article of husbandry. He could 
not be the proprietor of a patent for a valuable invention or 
improvement in machinery or agriculture, though the inven- 
tion were his own. He could not be the legal holder of the 
copyright of a book, if he could write a book. He could 
have no legal right of property in the most valuable mine of 
silver or gold that he might discover. It would all be legally 
the property of his master.t The Roman law said : Servile 
caput nullum jus habet, ideo nee minui potest.:]: ^ In Rome, 
indeed, the slave could, by gre&i diligence and economy, ac- 
quire a scanty property (peculium); but, strictly considered, all 
this, together with the slave himself, belonged to the master, 
and might be retained by him at the period of manumission.**^ 
In this country, it is a settled principle that a slave can own 
no property. In examining the Mosaic institution, we foundl 

• Comp. Ch. L 

\ Comp. G. W. Becker, on Roman BUveiy, in the Bibliotheca 8«era, 
vol. ii. pp. 573, 67a 
# DigeaU, iv. 5, & S JMkm. ^ 
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that the seiftnt mighi heeome possessed of a considerahk I 
amount of piopeity which he could legard as his own. W« | 
foond that it was contemplated that he might be able to ptuw J 
chase' his own fireedom by the avails of his own labour, and / 
that if he could do this at a fiur valuation, he had the right to 1 
do it. We found, also, that when he was released by the | 
expiration of the term of service as fixed by law, provision I 
was made that he should be made comfortable. We found* f 
also, that he might become the heir to his master, and might I 
hop e to share his property if he was faithful in his servic e. I 

Par difibrent from the Hebrew laws are the legal arrange* 
ments in the United States. Here the slave himself is re* 
garded as property -in the most absolute sense, and of course 
all that he can earn becomes the property of his master, as 
much as that earned by the horse does. It is not even con- 
ceded that the slave may in any circumstances ever own pro* 
perty. It is expressly prohibited ; and a claim of property on 
his part becomea a erime^ and there are express and solemn 
acts of legislation to deprive him of any little articles of property 
whic h he may have acquired. The following enactments will 
put this beycmd dispute. Thus, in South Carolina : ** It shall 
n(^ be lawful for any slave to buy, sell, trade, &c., for any 
goods; &c., without a license from the owner, &c., nor shall any 
slave be permitted to keep any boat, periauger, or canoe, or 
raise and breed for the benefit oi such slave, any horses, mares» 
cattle, sheep, or hogs, under pain of forfeiting all the goods, &c.y 
and all the boats, periaugers or canoes, horses, mares, cattle, 
sheep, or hogs. And it shall be lawful for any person what- 
ever, to seize and take away from any such slave, all such 
goods, &c., boats, &c., &c., and to deliver the same into the 
hands of any justice of the peace, nearest to the place where 
the seizure shall be made, and such justice shall take the oath 
of the person making such seizure, concerning the manner 
thereof; and if the said justice shall be satisfied, that such 
seizure has been made according to law, he shall pronounce 
and declare the goods so seized to be forfeited, and order the 
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■ama to be sold st poUie oatery, one half of tfa^ moneys 
arising from such sale to go to the state, and the other half to 
him or them that sue for the same/'* The act of the legis- 
lature of G^rgia is in nearly the same words.t And leM 
perchance, the beneTolence of the master should sometimes 
permit the slare to hire himself to another for his own benefit, 
Georgia has imposed a penalty of thirty dollars ** far erery 
weekly offence on the part of the master, unless the hbdur be 
done on his own premises."} So in Kentucky, with a sUgbt 
modification.§ In Virginia, if the master shall permit the 
slare to hire himself out, it is made iawfidfar any penon^ 
and jthe duty of the sheriff, to apprehend such slave, and the 
master shall be fined not less than ten dollars, and not more 
than twenty.l So in Mrssouri.f In the year 1T79, North 
Carolina enacted as follows: *«A11 horses, cattle, hogs, <Nr 
sheep, that one month after passing this act shall belong to 
any slave, or be of any slave's mark, in this state, shall be 
seized and sold by the county wardens, and by than applied, 
the one half to the support of the poor of the county, and the 
other half to the informer."** So also substantially in Mary- 
land ,tt and Mississippi.:!:^ In the Civil Code of Louisiana it is 
ordained, ** ^U that a slave posiesee* heUmgi to his master; 
he possesses nothing of his own, except his peculium, that 
is to say, the sum of money or movaUe estate which his 
master chooses he should possess,^^§§ So slaves are declared 
uniformly incapable of inheriting property. Thus in Louisi- 
ana, " Slaves are incapable of inheriting a transmitting pro- 
pei^y*"llll Slaves cannot dispose of or receive by donation 
inter vivos or mortis causa, unless they have been previously 



•Jamei'DigMi, 385 b; Aet of 174a f I'™^'' ^^i^es^ ^^ 

^ Prince'i DigMi, 457. 

§ 2 Litt and SwL Digett, 1159, 1160. See MiMMippi Rev. Code,875; 
Laws of Tenneaaee, Oct 33, 1813, ch. 135; Stroud's Slave Laws, p. 47. 

I 1 Rev. Code, 374, 375. t 3 MiMsouri Laws, 743. 

•• Haywood's Manual, 626. ff April Sessions, 1787, ch. 38. 

' ^^ Ker. Code, 374. ^^AtUlU. \\ QM Code, art. 945. 
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•sd ezpmsly enfnuichiied eoofonnably to law, or mileM tbej 
•re expiMsly eofniichited by the act by which the donation 
is laade to them.* ^The earaiDga of slaves, and the price of 
their aeryice, belong to their owners, who \uLve their action to 
RCOTor the amount from those who have employed them."t 
So in the decisions of the court of South Carolina, ^ Slaves 
cannot take property by descent or parchase;"| and in 
North Cafolinat ^ Slaves cannot take by sale, or devise, w 
deseent.'*^ 

These statates and judicial decisions settle the questkxi in 
vegard to the legal right of the slave to hold any property 
whatever. AU belongs to his master. If he earns any thing, 
it belongs to the master. If he is ever hired out, the wages 
belong to his master. If he should make a valuable improve* 
ment in the arts, the avails of it would be his master's. If he 
should write a book, the copyright would be his master's. 



If he should find a mine of gold, or a purse, or if property 
should be given to him, it belongs to his master. Of course, 
the question about purchasing his own freedom is in every~[ 
respect at the disposal of his master. He never could, in 
any wwy, by gift or earning, become the owner of so much 
|»operty as to be able to purchase his freedom without his 
consent, and if he could, the question whether he could obtain 
it is still lodged solely with his master^ ^ As a maHer efface 
the slave has not the means of purchasing his freedom. If he 
has a little piece of grround -for his own cultivation, and if he 
is allowed to till it at night or on the Sabbath ; or if, as may 
be sometimes the case, the master may allow him half a day 
in the week to till it for himself, the utmost that he can 
usually earn is from twelve to twenty dollars a year ! and 
what hope has a man of being able to purchase his freedom 
by so smdl gains as these ! The sum of the matter is this : 

• Art 1462. f Louutana Codo of Practice, art 103. 

\ 4 PaMiiaiUinnre'a Chanoary Reports, S66. 
^ 1 Caniinn sod Norwood'a Beports, 36a. 
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the akve himself is held as the property of hie nmtet ti 
much as his hone is, and to all that he earns his master hn 
a legal title, as much as he has to the earnings of his hoisei 
How different this from the mild Mosaic statutes ! Can it te 
heliered that God aver meant to sanctioa this enormoas 
syste m of wrong ? 

I {^.) There is a rery material contrast between the Mosaic 
I institutions and those in our country in regard to the religious 
jprmleges allowed by law to slaves. In examining the Mosaic 
institutions in regard to servants, we found (a) that they were 
received into covenant with God, and as members of ths 
family were recognised as in that covenant by the customary 
rites of religion, {h) They were guests at the natioDal and 
iamily festivals, (c) They were statedly instructed in ths 
duties of momlity and religion, (d) They might become 
proselytes and be admitted to the full privileges of reiig^. 
(e) In securing to them the Sabbath, and the Sabbatical yeaiV 
and the time for attending on the great festivals, there was 
ample tivne secured to them by law for the performance of all 
their religious duties. Between these arrangements and 
those existing in our own country, we shall now see there is 
the strongest possiUe contrast. In illustration of this we may] 
remark, (1.) that the benefits of education are withheld from 
the slave. This is so well known that it is scarcely necessary 
to prove the existence of the fact. It is proper, however, to 
show that it is not the result of custom, or neglect on the pait 
of the master, but that it is an essential part of the systgm,! 
and is (gdained by law. This is shown in a kw of South 
Carolina, passed in the year 1740, and before quoted, 
(pp. 9% 93,) and in the law of Georgia, there referred to. 
In Virginia it is ordained, <*That all meetings or assem- 
blages (^ slaves, or free negroes or mulattoes mixing or 
associating with such slaves at any meeting-house, or any 
other place, &c., in the night, or at any school or ichooh 
for teaching them reading or writings either in ike day 
or nighty under whatever pretext, shall be deemed and con- 
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Mdered mn unUnoful Oisembfy.'** . 80 in South Carolina, m 
addition to the law of 1740» and in order to make the pro- 
hibition more effectual, the law was re-enacted in 1890, with 
power giv^en to any officer, at pleasure, to disperse any sneh 
aaaemblage. The magistrates are *« required" to enter into 
such places where any ^ slares, free ntgfoe$^ mulattoes, and 
mestisoes are met together for the purpose of mental uuifue^ 
ti^n^^ and to ** break the doors if resisted, and to dbperse such 
akiTes,** &c«; and ^the officers dispersing such unlawful 
assemblage may infiid mch corporeal punUhmeni^ noi 
exceeding twenty laehee^ on $uch slavee, free negroeSf ^f ., 

AM THBT MAT JUDOS NICESSABT POR DKTERRINO FROX THB 
LnCB UNLAWFUL ASSBMBLAOI IN FUTURB.'*t BcsideS theSO 

enactments of law, it should also be said, that the condition 
of the shiTe is such that he could find little or no time to learn 
to read and write, even if the prohibition were not positire* 
He is doomed to toil. ^ Hard-worked and scantily fed, his 
bodily energies are exhausted; without an instructor and 
without books, he must of necessity remain for ever ignorant 
of the benefits of an education."} (2.) The means for moral 
and religious instruction are not granted to the slave, but, on 
the contrary, the efibrts of the charitable and humane to supply 
these wants are discountenanced by law. There is no arrange* 
ment made by law by which the slave shall be admitted to the 
privileges of public worship, though in some of the states it is 
enacted that he may receive and profess the Christian religion, 
and may be baptized, and the whole matter of public worship 
is left at the discretion of the master. The slave has no 
means of erecting a place of worship, nor cottld he be the 
owner of the house erected, or of the land on which it stood, 
or even of the most simple communion-service, or of the Bible 
or hymn-book which might be used. He has no means of 
supporting the gospel ; he has no Bible from which to give 



• 1 Ber. Code, 434, 425. f 2 Brevtrd's Digeit, 254, 265. 

i 8tioiid, p. 90. 
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instniction to his children, if he hed the ability. Naj, it vi 
well known that within a few years the>e have been positifv 
prohibitions in many of the slave states sgainst teaching the 
slaTo to read the Bible at ail, and that this has been made a 
penal ofience. If slaves have any religious privileges, they 
are not, in most of the states, secured by law, bat «re at the 
discretion of their masters, and in many of the states the 
dearest and most*valuable of all the rights and privileges coo* 
nected with religion are expressly prohibited to them. A 
reference to a very few of the enactments of the slave states 
on the subject, will show the condition of the senranl in the 
United States, in regard to the most valuable privilege of msn 
—that of the free worship of God. The laws of Mississippi 
indeed ordain, that ** the master or overseer may^ in writing, 
grant the slave permission to attend a place of religioiis wor» 
ship at which the minister may be white and regularly or- 
dained or licensed, or at least two discreet and respectable 
white persons, appointed by some regular church or society, 
shall attend."* In Maryland, permission is given by law 
that the slave may be baptized, with this proviso, that such 
permission shall not be so construed that the slave, in virtue 
of his baptism, should be regarded as free. ** No negro or 
negroes, by receiving the holy sacrament of baptism, is there- 
by manumitted or set free, nor hath any right or title to 
freedom or manumission, more than he or they had before, 
any law, usage, or custom to the contrary notwithstanding."t 
In North Carolina, also, it is expressly enacted that a slave 
fnay be baptized. ^* Be it enacted, that it shall be, and it \% 
hereby declared lawful, for any negro, or Indian slave, (nr any 
other slave or slaves whatever, to receive and profess the 
Christian religion, and be thereunto baptized." The same 
proviso is added here as in Maryland, that this shall not be 
construed as implying that the slave is thereby free4 In 
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the kw enacts diat, ^ It shall he the dutj of ererjr 
owner to procure for his Hek slares all kinds of temporal and 
ijnriiual assistance, which their sitoation may require.*'* 
Li Louisiana and Mississippi, the Jaw makes proYision that 
the skTe shall not be required to kbour on Sunday. The 
kw in Louisiana is, ** If any person shall, on the Lord*s day, 
commonly called Sunday, employ any skre in any work or 
khour, (woik of absolute necessity, and the ordinary occasions 
of the fiunily excepted,) erery person so ofiending shall forfeit 
and pay the sum of ten shillings for every skve he, she, or 
they shall so cause to woric or kbour."t So in Mississippi, 
under a penalty of two dolki84 These are all the arrange- 
ments, it is heliered, in the skve states, for the religious in- 
struction and privileges of the skves, made by kw. That in 
many, or most of the states, the skves are permitted to attend 
on puUic worship, occasionally at least, there can be no doubt ; 
and that not a few among them become Christians, it would 
be as impr(^>er to doubt. Nor can it be denied that there are 
not a few kind and pious masters, who sincerely desire the 
salvatimi of their skves, and who are willing to grant to them 
ail the facilities which the circumstances of the case may 
permit, to secure their salvation. But I speak of the enact- 
ments of the kws I of the arrangements made by statute, and 
of the (air operation of the kws if they were executed ac- 
cording to the spirit of the enactments. In considering those 
kws, and in estimating the actual privileges of skves in re- 
gard to religion, we are to bear in remembrance the following 
things: (L) That in case the provisions of the few kws in 
kvour of the skve are not complied with, the skve has almost 
no means of redress ; he can never prosecute a white man, 
or even bear witness against him. (2.) That power k given 
to magistrates and others to break in upon suspicious assemr 
bkges of coloured persons, and in such a way that the skve 

• 1 Mvtin'f DigMC, 010. f Prinee's Dig«>t, 45{^ , 

^ Sev. Cede, 317. 
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woald have no power of redress if wrong were done to luro. 
(3.) That all night-meetings are prohibited. (4.) That the law 
ordains that the slare shall not be taught to read,1uid of coaiM 
the oral instruction which he can receive will be of compara^ 
tively little benefit to hinu (5.) That slaves can never have a 
charch of their own, or a pastor of their own, and can never 
feel that they are in any way a free congregation. (6.) That 
they are a mere appendage, in most circumstances, to a 
white congregation, with less advantageous seats and privi- 
leges. (7.) That in most states it is made a penal ofifence to 
teach them to read the Bible; and (8.) that in regard to a 
preacher, they are altc^ther dependent on the will of their 
masters, who have the power of * preMcntaiitM,* and *the 
right of pctironage,* in the most absolute and odious form in- 
which it has ever existed on earth. Let all these things be 
contrasted with the mild and equal law9 of Moees in regard 
to the religious privileges of servants, and it is not difficult to 
answer the question whether his institutions can be appealed- 
tojn support of slavery in the United States. 
I (5.) Under the Mosaic statutes we found that there was no 
I provision by which a slave could be soidf cat transferred from 
one master to another. The efiect of this, in modifying the 
system of slavery, was also fully considered. It is hardly 
necessary to attempt to prove that in this country directly that 
reverse is true. The slave is regarded as property, so fin* as 
the right of aelUng him is concerned, in the same sense that 
I a horse or a mule is property. He may be sold, transmitted 
?by w ill, or alienated in any way. He may be sold by private 
bargain, or at ** public outcry ;*' by auction at the pleasure of 
the master, or by the sheriflTwhen seized for debt in connec* 
tion with horses, sheep, or oxen. He may be sold irrespective 
ef the question to what place he is to be driven, or what kind 
of labour he is to be employed in, <»* what may be the cha- 
racter of his new master. He may be sold irrespective of 
any question whether he is a husband, or fiither, ot btotfaer ; 
or any wishes which ha nay hair« V» xemuBLLa with those who 
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•re dear to his heart. He may be sold regardletB of his tean 
and sofae, as he is about to be separetiHl from hie wife and 
ehildren for even Indeed, in M>m.e of the slave states, do 
small part of the anticipated profits of the system resuh from 
the fact that the slave may he sold. The only restrictions 
tnade by law on the fiid that slaves may be sold at pleasare, 
are, (1.) the ordinances of certain states, as Delaware, Mary- 
land, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Georgia, 
and. Louisiana, (and now of Mississippi,) prohibiting, in a 
great degree, the farther iniroduetion of slaves ;* and a law 
in Louisiana, by which slaves are declared to be real estate 
there, and therefore ranked among immovabie property. 
h is also ordained in Louisiana, that ** If at a public sale of 
slaves, there happen to be some who are disabled through old 
age or otherwise, and who have children, such slaves shall 
not be sold but with his or her children whom- he or she may 
think proper to go with ;" and also, *« Every person is ex- 
pressly prohibited from selling separately from their mothers, 
children who shall not have attained the full age of ten years.** 
Of course, it follows from this, that when children have at- 
tained the age of ten years they may be sepsrated from their 
mothers at the pleasure of their masters. With these except 
tions, which do not materially affect the system of slavery, 
fl^ves may be add like any other property. In fact, it is well 
known that nothing is more common, and that the buying and 
selling of slaves constitutes a regular species of merchandise 
at the South as much as the buying and selling of woollens, 
cottons, and silks ; of horses, sheep, and mules, in an^ part 
of the North. One can scarcely take up a paper printed even 
at the seat of the federal government, without finding nume* 
rons advertisements for^ the purchase of slaves ; and Wash* 
ington and Alexandria have long been known to be places 
where this inhuman traffic is carried on in as regular a 6tm- 
ness manner as any mercantile transaction is conducted in any 

• Stroud, pb 64. 
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part of the land. Such a traffic coqU nerer have eziatedm 
the Hebrew commonwealth. The whole spirit of its kwil 
and institutions would have rerolted at it, and a mart for the | 
purchase and sale of slares could not hare been tderated iSj 
any part d Palestine for a single hour. 
\ (6,) Under the Mosaic institutions we found an impoitant 
I arrangement for the redemption of the senrant, if he ot his 
I friends had tlfe means of doing it, which the master was not 
lat liberty to refuse. The law provided a way by which it 
oSuld be done. If the servant could himself earn enough to 
pay for his freedom, or if certain of his friends chose to inter- 
pose and purchase his liberty, the law made it obligatory on 
his master to release him. Lest, also, this provision should 
be rendered a nullity by an exorbitant price fixed by the 
roaster, the law made an express arrangement that the price 
should be equitable. A just valuation was to be made of thel 
servant in proportion to the proximity of the year of jubilee, 
and the master was bound to accept that as the price of his I 

release. 1 

I Nothing like . this, however, enters into American kws 
/resp ecting slavery. There is no law compelling or requiring 
a master to sell a slave to himself or to a friend, any more than 
there is requiring him to sell his hcnse^ his ox, or his hound. 
When a husband and father is from any cause made free, 
there is no law by which he can compel his former master to 
release his own wife and children at am/ price, or for any 
consideration whatever. If he proposes to buy them, and tlM 
master is disposed to sell them to their own husband and 
father, the price is entirely at the discretion of the master* 
No matter, also, how cruel may be the treatment of the slave, 
and however much he may desire a different place of resi- 
dence, he has no power to obtain a change of masters. In^ 
Egypt and Arabia, if a slave is maltreated, he may appeal to 
the magistrate, and campd his master to sell him.* Ait 
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lOihing of this nature exiats in the United States. In Judea^ 
under the Mosaic laws, as we hare seen, if a master in any 
way mutilated a slave ; if he merely deprired him of one of 
Us teeth, he had a right to liberty. In this country, how- 
^er, neither by wrongs done to him or his family, nor by 
pnuchase by himself or his friends, can the slave claim his 
Ireedom. There exists > no provision by which, under any 
aicumstances, he can claim it as a right guarantied by law 
Jiat his master shall set him up to be sold at * public out- 
Biy,' or in any other way. Should he £uid a man who / 
nrould be willing to purchase him at any price, however / 
ixorbitant, there would be no power to compel his master to « 
iispose of hiiQ. In all the slaveholding states, it is believedf 
(here is but a single law in which it is ever made obligatory 
on a roaster to part with his slave, and that law is of such i^ . 
nature as to be practically void. It is found in the new Civil 
Code of the state of Louisiana. The law is in these words : 
** No master shall be compelled to sell his slave, but in one 
of two cases, to wit: first, where, being only co-proprietor 
of the slave, his co-proprietor demands the sale, in order to - 
make partition of the property; second, where the master 
nhaU he convicted of cruel treiitmeni of the elave^ and thb 
nJi>oE SHALL DEEM IT PROPER to pronounce, besides the , 
penalty established for such cases^ that the slave shall be \ 
sold at public auction^ in order to place him out of the reach I 
of the power which the master has abused.^* — ^Art. 192. \ 
This law, however, must be in ahnost all cases a practical nul- \ 
lity, for (1.) it is to be remembered that by a fundamental law 
oi slavery, no slave or coloured free person cao bear witness 
against a white man ; (2.) it is necessary that the master be . 
* convicted' of cruelty — a thing so difficult ** that it can hardly ^ 
be ranked among possibilities ;" (3.) it is, after all, optional \ 
with the judge whether he shall or shall not make the decree 
in favour of the slave. But if in any cases it should be carried 
into efiect, it furnishes no relief to the system of op\|ie^Qi^ikst ' 
(L) the slave is Aoi to be made /ree aa the aerresiV. ^^asL^^^OoA 
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Jewish system was, when oppressed ; (2.) there is in this 
the same view of degradation and debasement which preYaiis 
everywhere in the notion of slavery — that the slaTe may be 
sold — sold ** at auction"— sold as property— HM>ld as cattle are; 
and (8.) there is a possibility at least' that the condition of 
the slave would be in nowise benefited by such a sale* Ha 
would have no security whatever that he might not pass into 
the hands of a master quite as cruel as his former owner was; 
(7.) Slaves in the United States are to be restored to thw 
masters, if they endeavour to escape. We found, among the 
fundamental principles of the Mosaic law, a provision that the 
slave was never to be restored if he attempted to do this. [ Het 
was to find in the land oi Judea an asylum. The whole 
power and authority of the commonwealth were pledged for 
his protection. It would never be lawful, even by treaty, ts 
make an arrangement by which he could be restore d J wo 
judge had the right to return him, and if an attempt was 
made by his former master to rescue him, it was contemplated 
that the whole power of the Hebrew magistracy would be 
asserted to secure his freedom. A practical invitation, there- 
fore, was given to the oppressed d all lands, to seek the 
enjoyment of freedom within the limits of the Hebrew com- 
monwealth. In examining the Mosaic institutions, I showed] 
what must have been the practical bearing of this funda- 
mental law in regard to slavery there, and what woukl be its 
practical operation in our own land. I 

I The law in our country on this subj^ is positive, and w 
I one of the very few provisions for the perpetuity of slavery 
.- which it was thought important to incorporate into the Con- 
i stitution of the United States. It is probably the only thing 
'^ in the federal Constitution wbich c^knes in direct and open 
\ conflict with any law of the Bible, or where a ccmscientious 
'man holding office would have any doubt about his duty in 
■ obey ing the Constitution of his country. Here, however, the 
provision is directly at variance with the law of God, and is 
demgned to prevent ihe vet^ \]bxn^ ^rhich was sought as a 
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food hy the Mosaic legisktion — ^to furnish an indacement to 
the oppressed to secure their freedom. The prorision of the 
Constitution of the United States on this subject is in the fd- 
lowingf words : •* No person held to service or labour in one 
state, under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
consequence of any law or regruktion therein, be discharged 
from such serrice or labour, but shall be delirered up on 
claim c^ the party to whom such serrice or labour may be 
due.** — Art. ir. sect. ii. 8. That slaves are here includedTl 
there can be no rouMmable doubt, and so the article has always | 
been undentood ; but ^two things are quite remarkable on the | 
fitoe of the article. One is, that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion carefully, here as elsewheie, avoided the use of the word 
9lave ; and the other is, that they as carefully avoided the j 
recognition of property in the slave. They speak of the indi- \ 
Tidual referred to as a * person,* not as being a chattel or thing f \ 
'held to service or labour,* not as property. And they say * 
that the * person* so held * shall be delivered up on claim d 
the party to whom such service or labour may be due,* not . 
that the person so held shall be delivered up to him who ■ 

'tntms* him, or who claims him as * property,* ^ . \ 

jUpon the authority, however, of this provision of the Con- 
stitution, an act of Congress has been passed, dated Febraary 
19, 1799, which is the source of bitter anguish to its victims, 
and which, in all its details, is directly in conflict with the 
(divine law. The law is in these words: "When a person 
held to labour in any of the United States, or in either of the 
territories on the north-west or the south of the river Ohio, 
under the laws, thereof, shall escape into any other of the said 
states or territories, the person to whom such labour or service 
may be due, his agent or attorney, is hereby empowered to 
seize or arrest such fugitive from labour, and to take him or 
her before any judge of the circuit or district courts of the 
United States, residing or being within the state, or before 
any magistmte of a county, city, or town corporate, wherein 
such sei^re or arrest shall be made ; md ui^u^in^C \& \k^ 
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fatis&ctioii of such judge or magiBtnte, either hy onl teici- 
mony or affidavit taken before and certified by a (Bagietnrte 
of any such state or territory, that the person so seised or 
arrested doth, under the kws of the state or territory bom 
which he or she fled, owe senrice or kbour to the person 
claiming him or her, it shall be the duty of such judge or 
magistrate to give- a certificate thereof to such daimant, his 
agent or attorney, which shall be sufiicieift wanant for 
removing the said fugitive from labour to the state or terri- 
tory from which he or she fled."* Under this provision oT 
the Constitution, and this law of Congress, eact^ from slavery 
within the limits <^ the United States, or any of the territories 
c^ the United States, is hopeless. The arrangement is de- 
signed to secure this species of * property,' and to render 
freedom for the slave impossible. It is contemplated that 
every magistrate in the land shall be ready to lend his support 
to the institution ; shall be an ally of the slaveholder of the { 
South in perpetuating the system, and shall give the sane-i 
tion of his name and authority to the enforcemen t of a kwj 
which is dtrectl}' at variance with the law of Gt od* i Thelaw 
of God ordains that every man who can secure his freedom 
by escape from bondage, has a right to it, and should be pro- 
tected in that right ; the Constitution and laws of the United 
States suppose that he has no such right, and that all the 
authqrity of the civil arm is to be employed in rivetting upon 
him again the fetters of bondage. It would be impossible to 
conceive of laws more directly repugnant to each other, than, 
in this case, are the law of God and the law of this Christian 
land. 

(8.) There is no provision made in this land for gen^ 
ral emancipation. We found, in the examination of the 
Jewish law, that it was a fundamental provision there that 
every Hebrew servant was to be set at liberty at the close of 
the sixth year, and that there was to be a general prodamip 
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I tioD of freedom throughout the land in the year of jubilee. 

^The practical opentkm of this, it was shown, would be to"^ 
abolish alaTeiy altogether, ibr it was seen that the system [ 
could not be perpetuated under such, an arrangement. i 

It is not necessary to attempt to show that there is no such f 
general arrangement in this country for freedom. It has ! 
nerer been contemplated, for it must be seen at o nce that it i 
would be the destruction of the system.) LeTtEs Mosaic laws 
he applied to slavery in this land, jiisl as they are found in 
the Pentateuch, and in half a century slavery in the United 
States would be at an end. In order, however, to see more 
clearly that the Mosaic statutes cannot be adduced in support 
of slavefy in the United States, it may not be improper t» 
refer to a few of the laws directly opposed to those sta> 
lutes, or which are designed to perpetuate slavery, and to 
prevent the possibility of emancipation. In Georgia, the 
aitempt to free a slave, by any other mode than by an applica- 
tion to the legislature, is visited with severe penalties, as will 
appear by the fbUowing act : ** If any person or persons shall, 
after the passing of this act, (1801,) set free any slave or 
slaves, in any other manner and form than the one prescribed 
herein,'* (i. e. by special legislative act,) ** he shall forfeit for 
every such offence two hundred dollars, to be recovered by 
action of debt or indietmenij the one half to be appb'ed to the 
use of the county in which the offence may have been com- 
mitted, the other half to the use of the informer, and the said 
slave or slaves so manumitted and set free, shall be still to all 
intents and purposes as much in a state of slavery as before 
they were manumitted and set free by the party or parties so 
offending.^** Yet, as if this enactment were not sufficiently 
strong to perpetuate slavery, and to prevent the possibility 
of freedom to the slave, Georgia, by an act <^ the year 1818, 
added the following statute to her code : ** All and every will 
and testament, deed, whether by way of trust or otherwise, 

• Priaoe's Dig«t,467. 
17 
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eontjfict, or agreement, or stipahtion, or other initntment id 
writing or by parol, made and executed for the purpose of 
eflecting, <x endeavouring to efiect, the manumiaakm of any 
aJave or slaves, either directly, by conferring or attempting to 
confer freedom on snch sktve or slaves, or indirectly or 
virtually, by allowing and securing, or attempting to allow 
and secure to such slave or slaves the right or privilege of 
working for his, her, or themselves, free from the control of 
the roaster or owner of such slave or slaves, or of enjoying 
the profits of his, her, or their labour and skill, shall be, and 
the tame are hereby declared utterly null and void^ and the 
person or persons so nuddng, &c., any such deed, &c., and 
all and every person or persons concerned in giving or 
attempting to give effect thereto, whethet by accepting the 
trust thereby created, or attempted to be created, or in any 
other way or manner whatsoever, shall be severally liable to 
a penalty, not exceeding one thousand dollars, to be lecoveredt 
&c., and each and every elave or slaves in whoee behalf such 
will or testament^ ^c, ehall have been madCf ehall be liable 
to be arrested by warrant under the hand and seal of any 
magistrate of this state^ and being thereof convicted^ shall 
be liable to be sold as a slave or slaves by public outcryj*** 
A similar law exists in North Carolina. By an act of the 
General Assembly of that state, passed in 1777, it is ordained* 
** That no negro or mulatto slave shall hereafler be set free 
except for meritorious services, to be adjudged of and lUlowed 
by the county court, and license first had and obtained there- 
upon ; and when any slave is or shall be set free by bis or her 
master or owner otherwise than is herein directed, it shall 
and may be lawful for any freeholder in this state to appre* 
hend and take up such slave, and deliver him or her to the 
sheriff of the county, who, upon receiving such slave, shall 
give such freeholder a receipt for the same, and the sheriff 
shall commit all such slaves to the jail of the county, there to 
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remain until the next court to be held for that county^ and the 
court of the county shall order such confined slaTes to be sold* 
during the term, to the highest bidder."* In Mississippi, it 
is enacted that the emancipation of a slaTe must be by an in- 
strument of writingt a last will or deed, uoder a seal attested 
by at least two credible witnesses, or sicknowledged in the 
court of the county or corpcnation where the emancipator re- 
sides; proof satisfactory to the General Assembly must be 
adduced that the slaye has done some meritorious act for the 
benefit of his master, or rendered some distinguished service 
to the state, all which circumstances are but prerequisites^ 
and are of no efficacy until a special act of the Assembly sanc- 
tions the emancipation.! 

It cannot be denied that there are greater facilities for 
emancipation in Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland, Virginia, and 
Delaware, and perhaps in some of the other slaveholding 
states, but it is not necessary to specify the provisions parti- 
cularly. 'In Kentucky, it may be done by a proper record in 
the county court of the will of the mcuBter or owner to emanci- 
pate his slaves, ** savings however, the rights of creditor$.^% 

In reference, however, to the subject of emancipation in the" 
United States, as contrasted with the Mosaic provisions, it may 
be remarked in general, (1.) That there is no provision or law 
for a general emancipation of all slaves as there was among 
the Hebrews. (2.) That in some of the states it is entirely 
prohibited to the owner to emancipate his own slaves, and it 
can take place only by a special act of the legislature* 
(3.) That in some of the states it can never occur unless the 
emancipated slave shall be removed from the limits of the 
state. (4.) That in all cases where it may be done, it depends 
on the will of the master, and th^re is no provision of law to 
compel him to do it ; and (5.) That all the considerations of 
interest, and custom, and law, and all the circumstantial pro- 

• Haywood's Manoai, 626. f MiuiiMtppi Rev. Code, 886, 386. 

« 2 Lilt. d& Swk 1166. 
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itmaes of law in order to secare emancipation in any 
the necessity of witnesses, and in many oases of legislative 
[enact ments—^ to prevent emancipation at all. To this may 
be added all the severe enactments in the slave states against 
foreign interference to persuade the masters to emancipate 
th^r slaves ; ail the obstructions thrown in the way of making 
an appeal to the masters through the mails ; all the excite* 
ments against those who are suspected of being abolitionists ; 
all the operations of Lynch law ; aQ the public denunciations 
against foreign interference in the case ; all the appointments 
of committees of vigilance, and all the precautions against th^ 
possible escape of those held as slaves. All the arrangement 
of law which are made in the slave states, are designed to per- 
petuate slavery, not to bring it to an end ; all those in the 
Mosaic statutes were intended to modify the system, and ulti- 
mately to abolish it. Under the Mosaic system^ slavery 
eeiUd be, and would 6c, by the regular operation of the 
laws, abolished. Here, there is no tendency in the laws to 
its abolition, but under any existing or prospective arrange- 
ment, it would continue for ever. . 

I have thus gone over, at considerable length, the laws of 
Moses in regard to servitude, and have placed those laws in 
contrast with those which exist in our own land. On this part of 
my subject, therefore, it only remains to ask, what sanction the 
Mosaic laws give to servitude as it exists in the United States ? 
Scarcely any two systems could possibly be more directly in 
contrast, and how can it then be inferred that the Mosaic en- 
actments are either proofs that Moses regarded slavery as 
desirable in order to promote the best interests of society, or 
that his institutions give a sanction to it as it exists in the 
United States ? The sanction of Moses could be adduced ( 
only in favour of the system which he established, and not in f 
fiivour of one which has scarcely a feature in common with 
his. The operation of his laws was to modify a system which 
he found in existence, and which could not at once be extir- 
pated; io soften all ka \aA ie%.\»in&\ to bring it as far as 
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possible into confomiity with the privileges of freedom, ami 
as soon as practicable to abolish it alu^ther. The ope- 
lation of the system here is to rivet the fetters of the slave ; 
to deny to him aU the privileges and rights of an intellectual 
and a moral being, and to perpetuate the system for ever. The 
application of the laws of 'Moses to this country would make 
servitude at once A mild and gentle institution, and would 
abolish it wholly in half a century ; the regular operation of 
the iftws now existing here would perpetuate it for ever. 
Here are no laws designed to modify and meliorate the sys- 
tem; there are none which contemplate emancipation. Of 
aU the abuses ever applied to the Scriptures, the most intol- 
erable and monstrous arAhose which pervert them to the 
support of American slavery. Sad is it, that the mild and 
benignant enactments of the Hebrew legislator should ever 
be appealed to, to sanction the wrcxigs and outrages of the 
poor African in ** this land of freedom ;'* sad, that the ministers 
of religion should ever prostitute their high office to give 
countenance to such a system, by maintaining or even con- 
ceding for a moment that the Mosaic laws sanction the op- 
pressions and wrongs existing in the United States. **/ 
tremble,** said Jefferson, ^when I remember that God ts 
juetj for God has no attributes which can take part with us 
in relation to this matter." 

In regard to the laws existing in the United States respect- 
ing slavery, as contrasted with those of the Mosaic institutions, 
there are a few additional remarks which it seems proper to 
make in this place. 

(1.) I have not copied them with any intention of exciting 
odium against slaveholders, or of holding the framers of those 
laws up to reproach. It would have been desirable to have 
avoided all reference to them if possible, and to have suffered 
them to remain scattered as they are through the law books 
of many states, and intermingled with other laws, so that they 
should not be presented under the disadvantage of being 
placed side by side. But it seemed indisp^iussUiA xSoaiSb. \sd^ 

17* 
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Comparing the system of servitade under the Mosaic insti- 
tutions with that in the 'United States, with reference to the 
question whether the one sanctions the other, to compare the 
laws in the two institutions. I have endeavoured to do justice 
to the Mosaic institutions in this respect hy bringing together 
aU the laws which he enacted, and, though I have not copied 
all the laws of the slaveholding states on the subject, yet it 
seemed to be but a mere act of justice that the principal 
enactments should be referred to. 
f (2.) It may be admitted that these laws in the Southeni 
] states are not always enforced, and that in some respects 
] many of them become in fact a dead letter. I am happy in 
\ the belief that it is so ; and I ad^t that it is not a fair way 
of judging of the system to suppose that these laws are 
always rigidly enforced. There is no doubt that in many 
places almost none of them are.* Uniform testimony goes to 
show that in not a few places slaves appear to be contentedt 
cheerful, and happy ; that many masters are kind and truly 
pious ; that on many plantations great pains are taken to teach 
the slave to read the Bible, and to instruct him in the princi- 
ples of religion ; that not a few slaves give evidence that they 
are true Christians ; and that multitudes of them, in such 
circumstances, may pass their whole lives and never feel the 
weight of the terrific enactments which hang over them, ot 
even know of their actual existence. It is not always fair, 
I admit, to judge of the actual conditicm of a people by what 
we find in a statute book. Laws become obsolete. Customs 
and habits change. The severe enactment dies away without 
a formal repeal. There is no necessity, under the advancing 
state of society, to put it in execution, and it is foi^^otten. There 
can be no doubt that it would be possible to make quite a formi- 
dable representation of the state of things in England by merely 

copying the unrepealed laws in the statute book, and that by 

I. - -— ■* — __^_^__^-^_^^^^^_^_^_^__^^_^__^^-^.^^^__^^^^^-^_^^___^.^ 

* CozDpiune on this point Dr. Fuller <m Blaveij, Letters to Dr. Wi^land, 
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aach a piocess an idea might be conyeyed of the state of 
aociety there to which there is nothing corresponding in ftict* 
The lawB haye become obeolete, though they are not repealed ; 
«nd a tine jadgment of the state of society there is to be 
formed, not by an abstract stndy of the law books in a distant 
kndy bat by a close observation of the actaal woridngs of 
society. I have no doubt that injustice is often done to the 
southern states of this Union by just this process — as beyond 
all question injustice is done by collecting all the advertise- 
ments of runaway slaves ; and all the notices of their marks 
and brands ; and all the accounts of isolated acts of cruelty and 
severity ; and all the instances of the whipping, the imprison- 
ment, and the -shooting down of slaves, and by publishing 
them as if that were a hit representation of the ordinary 
operations of ^ slavery as it is." Every one of those indivi-^ 
dual instances may have occurred-— perhaps hundreds of miles 
apart— 'but to collect them in a volume does no more justice 
to society there than would be done by collecting all the cases 
of rape, and riot, and burglary, and murder, and arson from 
the records of the courts at the North, and publishing them in 
a volume in order to give to a stranger a just representation 
of society here. I should be sorry, therefore, if by copying 
the laws of the Southern states as contrasted with those of 
Moses, I should do any thing to extend or perpetuate this 
injustice, or lead any to suppose that these laws are always 
executed, or that the state of society is to be inferred from the 
supposition that they are always executed, and that there is in 
fact nothing at the South of which these laws may not be 
regarded as the fair exponent. ^ 

(3.) It should be said, however, that while those laws exist 
unrepealed, they may be put into execution, and that the slave 
under them is liable to suffer all the oppression and wrong 
which they appear to justify. It is no uncommon thing for a 
man to be made to suffer under the operation of an obsolete j 
statute of which he had no knowledge, and the remembrance ! 
o[ which is revived far the very purpose o£ in^ V^si W \ 
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Vjust ice. Whether these laws at the South shall or shall not 
oe executed in their Severity, depends on the state of the pub- 
lic mind, on the passions that may prevail in any community, 
and on the will and caprice of particular masters. This is a 
point over which the slave has no control, and }n which the 
benevolent who might wish a better state of things, and might 
shudder at the wrong done, have no power. Any or all of 
these grievous wrongs may be perpetrated by a cruel master, 
and he will \^ sustained by the sanction of the laws ; and in 
order to a fair judgment respecting a community, we are to 
take into the account not only what is done, but what may be 
done under the, sanction of law. 

(4.) These laws are a fair expression of the nature of the 

system of slavery in its essential character. They are what 

the system has produced. They have grown out of it, as 

j being supposed to be necessary to the best working oi the 

system, and to its perpetuity. They are the result of long 

and careful legislation, in a country that boasts of being the 

most enlightened in the world. They are in most instances 

the result of experience, and are what has been found by 

^_ exp erience to be necessary to the perfecticm of the system. 

f They are what the lawgivera at the South have supposed to 

\ be requisite in order that the institution may be perpetuated 

f in this country, and are an exponent of what the master deems 

j to be necessary in order that his right to this species of *pro- 

Mperty' may be best secured. For illustration, it would be 

fair to refer to the laws of Pennsylvania respecting the rig^t 

of the ownera of various kinds of property, and the ways by 

which they may secure themselves from wrong, as a proof 

of what has been found necessary in that commonwealth to 

promote in the best manner the security of society. Those 

laws are the results of long experience in the case, just as the 

laws of the South are the results of long experience of the 

best methods of perpetuating slavery. They may be referred 

to, therefore, as the fair exponent of the nature of the system. 

(6.) Those Jaws abx incsBaiAY \o^ v^s^item. They aiSl 
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j the shield which protects it. They could not be repealed 
with safety. The ayttem of slare laws as such could not be 
safely modified. The repeal of any of those enactments* 
harsh md severe as they seem to be, would be doing so 
much to endanger the system. To abdish them« and to 

IinCrodace the great features of the Mosaic code, would be 
to peril the system at once. No essential modification of 
those laws for the better has been made in all the legislatioA 
on the subject, and the question is never agitated at the South 
whether the ''negro code*^ could be meliorated consistently 
with the perpetuity of slavery. No proposition could be 
entertained suggesting that the laws should be so modified 
that the slave should be taught to read; that he should 
be allowed entire freedom to worship Grod ; that he should 
be permitted to testify against a white man ; that he should 
be considered as the owner of property ; that the marriage 
contract should be inviolate; that he should be allowed to 
control his children, or that, if he escaped, he should not be 
returned by force to his master. Any relaxation of the system 
at all, bordering on such modifications, would be repelled as 
tending to abolition, and the nearer such modifications should 
come to the Mosaic statutes, the more would that danger be 
felt. It is not unfair, therefore, to refer to these laws as illus- J 
trating the working of the system of American slavery, or as / 

^hewing WHAT IT IS. I 

I (6.) If the system of slavery, as it exists in this country, is 
' right, or if slavery itself is right in any proper sense of the 
term, then these laws growing out of the system, and neces- 
sary to its continuance, are also right. If the master possess 
the right which is claimed over a slave — a right to oblige him 
to labour for his benefit without his consent ; a right to his 
time and to the avails of his labour and skill ; a right to dis- 
pose of that time and skill, and to sell the slave himself, then 
he " enjoys also a right to use all the means necessary both to 
enforce it and to render it permanent. He has a right to 
protect himself against every thing that would iat.eiC<eiQ ^kk<k^ 
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exercise of this right. If the intellectual and moral coltiviin 
tion of the slaye would interfere with the master's power to / 
enforce this right, he has the right to arrest this cultivation at 
any point he chooses, or to abolish it altogether. If the right 
exist, therefore, no exception. can be taken to the sternest 
laws which have ever been enacted in any of the Southern 
states, even though they prohibit, under the severest penalr j 
ties, the education of negroes, and forbid them to assemble for . 
the worship of Grbd, except under the strictest surveillance."*j 
To these views of Dr. Wayland, no exception, it seems to me, 
can be taken, and if they are correct, then it is dear that itj^ 
Vproper to place the existing laws in the slave states in contrast 
I with those of Moses, as illustrating the questicm whether 
/ American slavery has the sanction of the Bible. 

• Dr. Waylmd's Letters to Bt. FuUer, p. 23. 
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CHAPTER VI/ 

Bekrew Servitude in the time ^ the Propkdi. 

In the preyions chapters, I have gone into an extended 
examination of the. subject of slavery or servitude as it ex- 
isted among the Hebrew patriarchs, and under the Mosaic 
arrangements. The general conclusion which has been 
reached in this investigation is, that while slavery existed in 
the patriarchal times, and while the laws of Moses contem- 
plated the possibility of its existence, just as they did of 
polygamy and divorce, yet that, so far as the Mosaic code 
tolerated it, it was comparatively a mild system, and one 
which it was the tendency of his institutions ultimately to 
abolish. He found it in existence, and could abolish it 
only by mild, but determined legislation. He made servi- 
tude unde/ his code a difierent thing from what it was in 
surrounding nations. He made it a desirable thing for a 
slave elsewhere to place himself un^er his laws. He pro- 
tected him there, and made it certain that, when once under 
the jurisdiction of his laws, he could never be returned 
again to his former master. He elevated the slave to 
many of the rights of a man; regarded him as a man, a 
moral agent, a religious being; gave him an opportunity 
of acquiring the knowledge of the true religion ; allowed 
him time for the improvement of his mind, and for the acqui- 
sition of property ; fitted him to be a freeman, and made 
arrangements which were incorporated in the very constitu- 
tion of the commonwealth, that at certain periods, not far dis- 
tant from each other, the whole land should be free from 
every vestige of slavery. The Mosaic institutions were thus 
evidently opposed to the system, and contemplated its ultimate 
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contract, or agreement, or stipulation, or other infltnunent in 
writing or by parol, made and executed for the purpose of 
eflecting, or endeayouring to efiect, the manumission of aoj 
slave or slaves, either directly, by conferring or attempting to 
confer freedom on such sktve or slaves, or indirectly or 
Tirtually, by allowing and securing, or attempting to alloir 
and secure to such slave or slaves the right or privilege of 
working for his, her, or themselves, free frotn the control of 
the master or owner of such slave or slaves, or of enjoying 
the profits of his, her, or their labour and skill, shall be, ani 
the tame are hereby declared utterly null and void^ and the 
person or persons so nuddng, &c., any such deed, &c., and 
all and every person or persons concerned in giving or 
attempting to give effect thereto, whethet by accepting the 
trust thereby created, or attempted to be created, or in any 
other way or manner whatsoever, shall be severally liable to 
a penalty, not exceeding one thousand dollars, to be recovered, 
&c.,an(/ ecLch and every slave or slave* in whose behalf such 
will or teetament, ^c, ehall have been made, shall be liabli 
to be arrested by warrant under the hand and seal of am/ 
magistrate of this state^ and being thereof convicted, shdl 
be liable to be sold as a slave or slaves by public outcry,*** 
A similar law exists in North Carolina. By an act of the 
General Assembly of that state, passed in 1777, it is ordained, 
** That no negro or mulatto slave shall hereafter be set free 
except for meritorious services, to be adjudged of and allowed 
by the county court, and license first had and obtained there- 
upon ; and when any slave is or shall be set free by his or her 
master or owner otherwise than is herein directed, it shall 
and may be lawful for any freeholder in this state to appr^ 
hend and take up such slave, and deliver him or her to the 
sherifi* of the county, who, upon receiving such slave, shall 
give such freeholder a receipt for the same, and the sheriff 
shall commit all such slaves to the jail of the county, there to 
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lemain until the next court to be held for that county, and tha 
court of the county shall order such confined slaves to be sold* 
during the term, to the highest bidden"* In Mississippi, it 
18 enacted that the emancipation of a slaTe must be by an in- ' 
strument of writing, a last will or deed, under a seal attested 
by at least two credible witnesses, or sicknowledged in the 
court of the county or corpcuration where the emancipator re- 
sides; piooi satisfactory to the General Assembly must be 
adduced that the slave has done some meritorious act for the 
benefit of his master, or rendered some distinguished service 
to the state, all which circumstances are but prerequisites^ 
and are of no efficacy until a special act of the Assembly sanc- 
tions the emancipation.! 

It cannot be denied that there are greater facilities fcr 
emancipation in Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland, Virginia, and 
Delaware, and perhaps in some of the other slaveholding 
states, but it is not necessary to specify the provisions parti- 
cularly, 'In Kentucky, it may be done by a proper record in 
the county court of the will of the mcuBter or owner to emanci- 
pate his slaves, ** saving, however, the right* of creditoreJ^X 

In reference, however, to the subject of emancipation in the*l 
United States, as contrasted with the Mosaic {HX»visions, it may I 
be remarked in general, (1.) That there is no provision or law I 
for a general emancipaticMi of all slaves as there was among / 
the Hebrews. (2.) That in some of the states it is entirely i 
prohibited to the owner to emancipate his own slaves, and it I 
can take place only by a special act of the legislature* \ 
(3.) That in some of the states it can never occur unless the | 
emancipated slave shall be removed from the limits of the 
state. (4.) That in all cases where it may be done, it depends 
on the will of the master, and th^re is no provision of law to 
compel him to do it ; and (5.) That all the considerations of 
interest, and custom, and law, and all the circumstantial pro- 

— - ■ ' — - — -■ ■ — ^ 

• Haywood's Manoai, 626. f MiiMMippi Ben. Cq^^^>^^« 

# S Litt. d& Swi H55, 
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jeesses of law in order to secarc emancipation in any case^ 
(the necessity of witnesses, and in many cases of legislative 
'enactments—^ to preyent emancipation at all. To this may 
be added all the seyere enactments in the slave states against 
foreign interference to persuade the masters to emancipate 
th^r slaves ; all the obstructions thrown in the way of making 
an appeal to the masters through the mails ; all the excite- 
ments against those who are suspected of being abolitionists; 
all the operations of Lynch law; all the public denunciations 
against foreign interference in the case ; all the appointments 
of committees of vigilance, and all the precautions against th^ 
possible escape of those held as slaves. Ml the arrangement^ 
of law which arc made in the slave states, are designed to per- 
petuate slavery, not to bring it to an end ; all those in the 
Mosaic statutes were intended to modify the system, and ulti- 
mately to abolish it. Under the Mosaic system, slavery j 
eoidd be, and would he, by the regular operation of the 
laws, abolished. Here, there is no tendency in the laws to 
its abolition, but under any existing or prospective arrange- 
ment, it would continue for ever. „ 

I have thus gone over, at considerable length, the laws of 
Moses in regard to servitude, and have placed those laws in 
contrast with those which exist in our own land. On this part of 
my subject, therefore, it only remains to ask, what sanction the '■ 
Mosaic laws give to servitude as it exists in the United States ? : 
Scarcely any two systems could possibly be more directly in 
contrast, and how can it then be inferred that the Mosaic en- '\ 
actments are either proofs that Moses regarded slavery as 
desirable in order to promote the best interests of society, or 
that his institutions give a sanction to it as it exists in the 
United States ? The sanction of Moses could be adduced 
only in favour of the system which he established, and not in 
favour of one which has scarcely a feature in common with i 
his. The operation of his laws was to modify a system which i 
he /band in existence, and which covxld wot at once be extir- \ 
pated; io soiie^ " ito haxd £ea\.\ttes\ \»\jitm^*\\. %& Ss^s.^ 
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possible into confomiity with the priTileges of freedoniy and 
as soon as practicaUd to abolish it altogether. The ope-' 
xation of the system here is to rivet the fetters of the skve ; 
to deny to him aU the privileges and rights of an intellectual 
and a moral being, and to perpetnate the system for ever. The 
aipplication of the laws of 'Moses to this country would make 
servitude at once A mild and gentle institution, and would 
abolish it wholly in half a century ; the regular operation of 
the laws now existing here would perpetuate it for ever* 
Here are no laws designed to modify and meliorate the sys- 
tem; there are none which contemplate emancipation. Of 
all the abuses ever applied to the Scriptures, the most intol- 
erable and monstrous arAhose which pervert them to the 
support of American slavery. Sad is it, that the mild and 
benignant enactments of the Hebrew legislator should ever 
be appealed to, to sanction the wrcxigs and outrages of the 
poor African in ** this land of freedom ;" sad, that the ministers 
of religion should ever prostitute their high office to give 
countenance to such a system, by maintaining or even con- 
ceding for a moment that the Mosaic laws sanction the op- 
pressions and wrongs existing in the United States. **/ 
tremble^** said Jefierson, ^when I remember that God %§ 
Just, for God has no attributes which can take part with us 
in relation to this matter." 

In regard to the laws existing in the United States respect- 
ing slavery, as contrasted with those of the Mosaic institutions, 
there are a few additional remarks which it seems proper to 
make in this place. 

(1.) I have not copied them with any intention of exciting 
odium against slaveholders, or of holding the framers of those 
laws up to reproach. It would have been desirable to have 
avoided all reference to them if possible, and to have suffered 
them to remain scattered as they are through the law books 
of many states, and intermingled with other laws, so that they 
should not be presented under the di&ajiv«A\»^<^ oI\3^ybi% 
placed side by aide* But it seemed iniflasi^iyffikiMb ^ifiail '^^a^ 

17* 
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comparing the sy^ltem of seiritade under the Mosaic intti- 
tutions with that in the United States, with reference to the 
question whether the one sanctions the olher, to compare the 
laws in the two institutions. I have endeavoured to do justice 
to the Mosaic institutions in this respect by bringing together 
aU the laws which he enacted, and, thou^ I have not copied 
all the laws of the slaveholding states on the subject, yet it 
seemed to be but a mere act of justice that the principal 
enactments should be referred to. 

(2.) It may be admitted that these laws in the Southern 
states are not always enforced, and that in some respecti 
] many of them become in fact a dead letter. I am happy in 
■ the belief that it is so ; and I ad^t that it is not a lair way 
of judging of the system to suppose that these kws are 
always rigidly enforced. There is no doubt that in many 
places almost none of them are.* Uniform testimony goes to 
show that in not a few places slaves appear to be contented, 
cheerful, and happy ; that many masters are kind and truly 
pious ; that on many plantations great pains are taken to teach 
the slave to read the Bible, and to instruct him in the princi- 
ples of religion ; that not a few slaves give evidence that they 
are true Christians ; and that multitudes of them, in such 
circumstances, may pass their whole lives and never feel the 
weight of the terrific enactments which hang over them, or 
even know of their actual existence. It is not always iair, 
I admit, to judge of the actual condition of a people hy what 
we find in a statute book. Laws become obsolete. Customs 
and habits change. The severe enactment dies away without 
a formal repeal. There is no necessity, imder the advancing 
state of society, to put it in execution, and it is forgotten. There 
can be no doubt that it would be possible to make quite a formi- 
dable representation of the state of things in England by merely 
copying the unrepealed laws in the statute book, and that hy 

* Compare on this point DT.Ttiliilec oa^\K<rac3>\AMi«E»\^\^.'W«i{ltDd, 
pp. i^-* 
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A a piocen an idea might be conreyed of tbe state of 
society there to which there is nothing corresponding in fkcti 
The laws have become obeoletOt though they are not repealed ; 
wmd a true judgment of the state of society there is to bet 
formed, not by an abstract study of the law books in a distant 
land, but by a close obserratioa of the actual workings of 
scx;iety. I have no doubt that injustice is often done to the 
southern states of this Union by just this process — as beyond 
all question injustice is done by collecting all the advertise* 
ments of runaway slaves ; and all the notices of their marks 
and brands ; and all the accounts of isolated acts of cruelty and 
severity ; and all the instances of the whipping, the imprison^* 
xnent,and the -shooting down of slaves, and by publishing 
them as if that were a fiiir reptescntation of the ordinary 
operations of ** slavery as it is»" Every one of those indivi- 
dual instances may have occurred— -perhaps hundreds of miles 
apartr— but to collect them in a volume does no more justice 
to society there than would be done by collecting all the cases 
of rape, and riot, and burglary, uid murder, and arson fronif 
the records of the courts at the North, and publishing them ia 
a volume in order to give to a stranger a just representation- 
of society here. I should be sorry, therefcne, if by copying 
the laws of the Southern states as contrasted with those of 
Moses, I should do any thing to extend or perpetuate this 
injustice, or lead any to suppose that these laws are always 
executed, or that the state of society is to be inferred from the 
supposition that they are alwa3rs executed, and that there is inr 
fact nothing at the South of which these laws may not be 
regarded as the fair exponent. 

(3.) It should be said, however, that while those laws exist [ 
unrepealed, they may be put into execution, and that the slave 
under them is liable to suffer all the oppression and wrong t 
which they appear to justify. It is no uncommon thing for a : 
man to be made to suffer under the operation of an obsolete / 
statute of which he had no knowledge, aad.\.\i^ T^\XL<&\£^isxi<:A 
of which is levived for the very pnipose ol 4!afia%\3^^a.\s>?' 
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Hostice. Whether these laws at the Sooth shall or shall net 
he executed in their severity, depends on the state of the pub- 
lic mind, on the passions that may prevail in any commonity, 
and on the will and caprice of particular masters. This is t 
point over which the slave has no control, and }n which the 
benevolent who might wish a better state of things, and might 
shudder at the wrong done, have no power. Any or all of 
these grievous wrongs may be perpetrated by a cruel master, 
and he will b^ sustained by the sanction of the laws ; and in 
order to a fair judgment respecting a community, we are to 
take into the account not only what is done, but what may 6e 
done under the, sanction of law. 
j"''^4.) These laws are a fair expression of the nature of the 
: S3rstem of slavery in its essential chamcter. They are whit 
. the system has produced. They have grown out of it, as 
I being supposed to be necessary to the best working of the 
> system, and to its perpetuity. They are the result of long 
and careful legislation, in a country that boasts of being the 
^jsiost enlightened in the world. They are in most instances 
the result of experience, and are what has been found by 
exp erience to be necessary to the perfection o[ the system. 
They are what the lawgivers at the South have supposed to 
be requisite in order that the institution may be perpetuated 
, in this country, and are an exponent of what the master deems 
; to be necessary in order that his right to this species of ^pro- 
l^erty' may be best secured. For illustration, it would be 
fair to refer to the laws of Pennsylvania respecting the right 
of the owners of various kinds of property, and the vmys by 
which they may secure themselves from wrong, as a proof 
of what has been found necessary in that commonwealth to 
promote in the best manner the security of society. Those 
laws are the results of long experience in the case, just as the 
laws of the South are the results of long experience of the 
best methods of perpetuating slavery. They may be referred 
to, tbereforOf as the fair exponent ol >!ick.«i xuaXwift ^ the sY^tem. 
(5.) Those laws ars »Bc»f»Asc« Xo ^^ «^TteBv* ^Yi«^ "^SN^ 
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J Ike shield which protects iu They coald not ha repealed 

j with safety. The system of slare kws as such could not hd 

I safely modified. The repeal of any of those enactmepts« 

I harsh and severe as they seem to be, would be doing so 

I much to endanger the system. To abddsh them, and to 

\ introduce the great features of the Motmic code, would be 

/ to peril the system at once. No essential modification of 

} those laws for the better has been made in all the legislation 

I on the subject, and the question is neyer agitated at the South 

I whether the "negro code'* could be meliorated consistently. 

/ with the perpetuity of slavery. No proposition could be 

entertained suggesting that the laws should be so modified 

that the slave should be taught to read; that he should 

be allowed entire freedom to worship Grod ; that he should 

be permitted to testify against a white man ; that he should 

be considered as the owner of property ; that the marriage 

contract should be inviolate; that he should be allowed to 

control his children, or that, if he escaped, he should not be 

returned by force to his master. A ny relaxation of the system 

at all, bordering on such modifications, would be repelled as 

tending to abolition, and the nearer such modifications should 

come to the Mosaic statutes, the more would that danger be 

felt. It is not unfair, therefore, to refer to these laws as illus- | 

trating the working of the system of American slavery, or as / 

^..Shuwing WHAT IT IS. I 

(6.) If the system of slavery, as it exists in this country, is 
right, or if slavery itself is right in any proper sense of the 
term, then these laws growing out of the system, and neces- 
[ sary to its continuance, are also right. If the master possess 
the right which is claimed over a slave — a right to oblige him 
to labour for his benefit without his consent ; a right to his 
time and to the avails of his labour and skill ; a right to dis- 
pose of that time and skill, and to sell the slave himself, then 
he " enjoys also a right to use all the means necessary both to 
enforce it and to render it permanent. He has a ri^ht to 
protect himself againsi everything t]MLlwo\A<i\xx\.eil€t^'«^^^ 
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exercise of this right. If the intellectual and moral coltin- 
tion of the alaye would interfere with the master's power to 
enforce this right, he has the right to arrest this cultivatioa at 
any point he chooses, or to aholish it altogether. If the right 
exist, therefore, no exception. can he taken to the sternest 
laws which have eyer heen enacted in any of the Southem 
states, e?en though they prohihit, under the severest penal* | 
ties, the education of negroes, and forhid them to assemble for ', 
the worship of GUxl, except under the strictest surveillance.^' 
To these views of Dr. Wayland, no exception, it seems to me^ 
can he taken, and if they are correct, then it is clear that i|j( 
\ proper to place the existing laws in the slave states in contrast 
I with those of Moses, as illustrating the question whether 
/ American slavery has the sanction of the Bihie. 

* Br. Wayland's Letters to Dr. Fuller, p. 23. 
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CHAPTER VI/ 

Bebrew Smrikide in the time ef the Prapkeis. 

In the pievious chapters, I have gone into an extended 
examination of the. subject of slavery or servitude as it ex- 
isted among the Hebrew patriarchs, and under the Mosaic 
arrangements. The general conclusion which has been 
reached in this investigation is, that while slavery existed in 
the patriarchal times, and while the laws of Moses contem- 
plated the possibility of its existence, just as they did oi 
polygamy and divorce, yet that, so far as the Mosaic code 
tolerated it, it was comparatively a mild system, and one 
which it was the tendency of his institutions ultimately to 
abolish. He found it in existence, and could abolish it 
only by mild, but determined legislation. He made servi- 
tude unde/ his code a difl^rent thing from what it was in 
surrounding nations. He made it a desirable thing for a 
slave elsewhere to place himself un<ier his laws. He pro- 
tected him there, and made it certain that, when once under 
the jurisdiction of his laws, he could never be returned 
again to his former master. He elevated the slave to 
many of the rights of a man; regarded him as a man, a 
moral agent, a religious being; gave him an opportunity 
of acquiring the knowledge of the true religion ; allowed 
him time for the improvement of his mind, and for the acqui- 
sition of property ; fitted him to be a freeman, and made 
arrangements which were incorporated in the very constitu- 
tion of the commonwealth, that at certain periods, not far dis- 
tant from each other, the whole land should be free from, 
every vestige of slavery. The Mosaic institutions were thus 
evidently oppoeei to the system, and coiiVsia^\aSub&\\&\i&^^fia^ 
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entire abolition, in strong contrast, as we have seen, with the 
institutions of our own country, which contemplate its un- 
mitigated perpetuity. 

A very important question presents itself in regard to the 
working of the Mosaic system, and on thi? inquiry I now 
enter. The inquiry extends from the period of the close of 
the Mosaic code, or the death of Moses, to the winding np of 
the Hebrew institutions — ^the coming of the Messiah. So far 
as this subject is concerned, this may be regarded as one 
period — ^whether under the judges or the kings ; whether the 
nation was itself free, or whether it was in bondage. The 
inquiry is, what was the operation of the Mosaic laws respect- 
ing servitude? Was it regarded as consistent with the 
spirit of those laws ? Was the Hebrew nation a nation of 
slaveholders ? If slavery existed at any time, what was its 
character? Did the prophets approve and commend it? 
And was it a fact that under the operation of that systeih, 
the Saviour found slavery prevalent at the time of his ap- 
pearing? 

There is some difficulty in arriving at exact views on this 
point, arising from the indefinite meaning of the word servant, 
and the words relating to servitude, in the Scriptures. That 
there were servants in the limes of the prophets, and through 
the entire period now under consideration, no one can doubt. 
Any one by opening a Hebrew, a Greek, or an English Con- 
cordance, will find that the words "»?? ebMhr-^Hmfkoi doidos — 
and servant, occur almost numberiess times, though ^y 
are used in a great variety of senses. It is necessary, there- 
fore,- to bear in mind that the use of these words does not 
demonstrate that slavery existed in any proper form. The 
inquiry is not into the use of the word, but into the tMng, 
and in order to this it is necessary to keep in constant re- 
membrance what slavery is. The meaning of the word ren- 
dered servant in the Old Testament has been the subject of 
previous examination, (Chapter III.) and the results of this 
examination should be borne in mind in the inquiry m which 
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we now enter. The lesuk of the examination, in substance* 
was, thai the words used to denote senritude in the Scriptures, 
do not necessarily denote slavery in the proper sense of the 
term, on in the sense now under inquiry, and that the mere 
use of those ternu determines nothing in the issue before us. 
It neither proves that slarery existed then, nor that it is lawful, 
any more than the word servant in England, or in the states 
north of Mason's and Dixon's line, proves that slavery exists 
there, or is regarded as right. We are to- remember what 
ecmstitutes the thingf (See Chap. II.) and to inquire whether 
there is evidence that that existed, and how it was regarded 
in the period under considemtion. 

If the view which has been taken of the Mosaic law be 
correct, we shall' expect to find in the Hebrew commonwealth, 
that, if slavery existed at all, it was in a mild form. We 
shall expect ta find that the Hebrews did not engage in the 
slave-trade or traffic. We shall expect to find that all cruelty 
was rebuked, and that the slave gradually rose in the public 
estimation, and was elevated nearer to the condition of a free- 
man. We shall expect to find that the institution gradually 
disappeared ; that it was regarded as so contrary to the whole 
spirit of the Mosaic laws, that it finally ceased to be known in 
the nation. These are the fair and reasonable expectations 
which we should form from the examination of the subject 
which we have gone over ; and if this should be found not 
to be the result, it would do much to make us doubt the cor- 
rectness of the conclusions to which we have come respecting 
the nature of the Mosaic arrangements. The inquiry now is, 
what were the facts in ^he case as developed in their history ? 
This inquiry will embrace the following points : — ^The treat- 
ment of the native inhabitants of the land of Canaan ; the 
foreign traffic of the nation, and the question whether dealing 
in slaves constituted a part of that traffic ; how it was re- 
garded and treated by the prophets; and whether slavery 
continued to exist among the Hebrew people, or was finally 
abolished. 

18 
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I.. The inquiry in regard to the condition fi the nttif^t 
inhabitants of the land of Palestine. I beg^n with ih3% 
because there is allusion to them in the sacred writings in 
such a way as to illustrate this subject ; and because* if the 
Mosaic institutions had contemplated slavery as a desiraUe 
thing, and as a permanent arrangement, nothing would have 
been more natural than that whole people should have been 
reduced to permanent servitude. 

To such a course there were strong inducements. They 
might be regarded as captives taken in war, and it was the 
ancient law that such captives were regarded as slaves. 
They were an abandoned race— a race devoted to destruc- 
lion. None of them were regarded as the proper objects of 
mercy ; none were to be considered as entitled to any privi* 
leges of citizenship, nor were they to become citizens -of the 
Hebrew republic. Ex. zxxiv. 1 1-— 13 ; Numb, xzxiii. 51—- 
66 ; Deut. vii. 1 — 5. Yet, if their institutions contemplated 
slavery, and it was designed that slavery should enter into 
the permanent arrangements of the commonwealth, what 
would have been more natural than to have doomed that 
race to servitude ? Where could any class of men have been 
found more fitted for it, or against whose subjugation to hope- 
less bondage fewer objections could have been raised ? In 
the view of the law of God, as promulgated by Moses, they 
had forfeited all claim to life or mercy. They might justly 
be driven from their land, or devoted to destruction. Yet it 
would seem to be a milder and more compassionate treat- 
ment to make them slaves ; lo permit them to live, and to 
give them the opportunity of becoming ultimately incorpo- 
rated among the Hebrew people. This thought would cer- 
tainly occur to the Hebrews themselves, if they had sup* 
posed that slavery was to be a part of their political arrange- 
ments ; and if God had designed that it should enter into that 
system permanently, it is inconceivable why be did not at 
once point them to that people as a race that would supply 
them with all the slaves that they needed. 
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Nbtluhg, moreover, woald haye been more natural than 
tiiis coane, if they had recalled one of the ancient predictions 
respecting a portion of this people— the malediction of Noah. 
Gen. ix. 25. **Carsed be Canaan; a servant of servemiw 
sliaU he be nnto his brethren." This passage, by a singular 
perv'erseness of interpretation, and a singular perseverance in 
that perrersenesB notwithstanding the plainest rules of 
exegesis, is often employed to justify the reduction of the 
JSfrtecat to slavery, because Ham, the father of Canaan, 
peopled Africa. Nothing can be clearer, however, than that 
if a Hebrew had ever thought of employing this passage to 
justify slavery, it would not have been applied by him to the 
African^ but to the Canaanite, It was Canaan and not Ham 
that was specified ; and whatever there was in the passage, 
whether of prophecy or malediction, that could be interpreted 
in &vour of the right of subjecting any one to servitude, a 
Hebrew would have applied it only to the Canaanite. The 
plea would have been plausible, that by an ancient prediction 
it was foretold that the Canaanite should be a slave ; that the 
curse of the patriarch Noah, specifying Canaan by name. 
Would make such subjection proper; and that it was in 
accordance with this ancient prediction that arrangements 
were now made by which he should be reduced to bondage. 
A far more plausible argument could have been derived from 
ihis application of the passage in favour of fastening the chains 
of servitude on the Canaanite, than has ever been urged in 
modem times from it in favour of the subjection of the African 
to bondage. 

Yet this application of the prophecy, so far as we know, 
was never made, nor did these plausible considerations in 
fiivour of subjecting the inhabitants of Palestine to slavery, 
ever occur to the mind of the Hebrew conquerors. No 
arrangements were made to kidnap them ; no permission was 
given by Moses or Joshua to the victors to hold those taken in 
anns as slaves ; nor was a slave-mart opened in which the 
captives were exposed to s^. There is not the slightest 
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evidence that one of them was held as a slare, or was eirer 
sold or ofiered for sale as a slave. They were not evea 
attached a^ 9trf9 or villeins to the soil, nor were they expcHrted 
to be sold in a foreign market. 

There are two occurrences referred to in their history 
which are decisive on this point, and which prove tikat not 
even the survivors of those tribes were regarded as slaves. 
The first is, the fact that a few of the inhabitants of Canaan, 
from the fear of death, became, by art and duplicity, voluntary 
servants to the Hebrews. I refer to the case of the Gibeonites. 
Josh. iz. They came to Joshua with the representation that 
they had travelled a great distance, and in such raiment as to 
appear as if they had come from afar. They stated to him 
and the elders, that they had heard of all that had been done 
by the Hebrews in their conquests, and they came to enter 
into a league of peace. The artifice succeeded, and the 
request was granted, and a solemn compact was entered into 
between them and the leaders of the Jewish host. Soon the 
deception was found out, (ver. 16,) and it became a serious 
question what course was to be pursued in regard to them* 
The command to destroy all the inhabitants of the land was 
positive ; the fact of fraud in this case was undoubted ; and 
yet a solemn league had been made with them, and the faith 
of the nation pledged that they should be spared. The matter 
was compromised, and the honour of the nation secured; 
since by the compact they were regarded as 'bondmen;* 
(literally ' servitude *V3^ shall not be cut ofif from you ;' see 
the margin;) and they were made *' hewers of wood and 
drawers of water" • for the house of Grod.' They were em- 
ployed in the service of the "congregation and of the altar,'* 
(ver. 27,) and were continued in this menial occupation* 
Yet there is no evidence that they were reduced to slavery^ 
properly so caQed. They were not held as property. They 
were not bought and sold, nor does it appear that the obliga- 
tion to servitude descended to their children. They were 
held in subjectimi, and weie employed to perfoim the more 
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htboliods duties connected with the public services of the 
sanctuary. Undoubtedly they were regarded as menials, and 
were projlmbly subjected to much indignity and contempt, but 
Ihe essential features of slavery were wanting in their case. 
They had vohmiarily put themselyes in this position. They 
obtained what they asked, and though it was a laborious and 
debased condition, yet they preferred it to death. No argu* 
ment can be derived from this in fiivour of the supposition 
that the Hebrews designed to perpetuate the institution of 
Slavery. 

The other occurrence referred to in their history, which 
nay illustrate the subject, is one tbat took place in the time 
of Solomon. Upon the remnant ci that people in the land, 
who it would seem up to this time had been free, Solomon is 
said to have •levied a tribute of bond-service* in building the 
temple. •• And all the people that were left of the Amorites, 
Hittites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites, which were not 
of the children of Israel, their children that were left after 
them in the land, whom the children of Israel also were not 
able utterly to destroy, upon these did Solomon levy a tribute 
of bond-service p?i^) unto this day." 1 Kings ix. 30, 21. 
An express distinction was made between them and the chil- 
dren of Israel. ** But of the children of Israel did Solomon 
make no bondmen, (^^S,) but they were men of war, and his 
servants,*' (that is, in a higher sense than the others,) *'and 
his princes, and his captains, and rulers of his chariots, and 
his horsemen." — ^Ver. 22. Yet there is no evidence that the 
descendants of the Amorites, &c., were regarded as slaves. 
They were pressed into a temporary service for the purpose 
of procuring the materials of building the temple, and were 
doubtless dismissed as soon as the temple was completed. 
There is no evidence that they were held as property, or that 
thejr were in any case sold, or that they were held in perpetual 
servitude of any kind. The phrase " unto this day," ver 21, 
proves only that they were held until that part of the book of 
Kings was cooiposed. 

18« 
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Two remarks, hoirever, maj be made ia riew of this tawh 
action. First, that until this time they were not legwded 
as slaves, or as servants of any kind. The > bond-service* waa 
then laid upon them. They were befere frdemeot and were 
now pressed into the service for a temporary purpose. 
Second, slavery was not common at that time» or at kast 
Solomon had not slaves of his own. If that had been the 
case, we should have heard something of it on an occaaioo 
like this,, and his slaves would have been required to perfona 
this laborious service. The fact that Solomon was obliged t0 
lay this burden on a people heretofore free, demonatmtea that 
there was no large body of slaves under his contrdt to whooi 
the work could be intrusted. 

II. There was no foreign traffic in slaves. The proof of 
this is as complete as it can be where there is no express de* 
clamtion, and the fact is of great importance, for if there were 
provisions made for the periodical emancipation of ail wha 
were held in servitude, then it is clear that the system could 
be perpetuated only by an active foreign traffic. It is needleas 
to say that, though chiefly an agricukural people,* the 
Hebrews, especially in the time of Solomon, had considerable 
foreign trade. Palestine was favourably situated for commerce, 
and particularly for a commerce in slaves. It was adjacent 
to the Mediterranean, and the rich productions of India, in all 
ages the most desirable objects of commerce, almost of neces- 
sity passed through some part of it. It was undoubtedly to 
facilitate or secure this trade, that Solomon built Tadmor or 
Palmyra, and it was this which, in subsequent times, made 
Tyre, and Petra, and Alexandria, and Venice what they were* 
Solomon also had the advantage of a port at Ezion-Qeber, on 
the Red Sea, and secured also from that direction the rich 
productions of India and Africa. The vicinity of Egypt to 
Palestine, and the intercourse which Solomon had with that 
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oooBtry, made it easy, if lie had choaen to do it, to import 
akyea £nom northem Africa. An active commerce in slavea 
liaa, in nearly all agea, been carried on through Egypt ; and 
the difieient ports of Tnricey, at the present day, are supplied 
with those which are procured in the interior of Africa, and 
conveyed throogfa Nubia and £g3rpt« An extensive slave- 
mart is established at Shendy, in Nubia, and the slave traffic 
is among the most profitable that now passes through Egypt. 
The number of slaves sold annually in the slave market at 
Shendy is about five thousand, a large part of whom go to 
Egjrpt, and dience to various parts of Turkey.* It may be 
added here, that slavery has always prevailed in Egypt, and 
in the adjacent countries. ** According to the most moderate 
calculation,'* says Burckhardt, ** the number of slaves actually 
in Egypt is forty thousand. There is hardly a village in 
which several of them are not found, and every person of pro- 
perty keeps, at least one. All the Bedouin tribes also, who 
surround these countries, are well stocked with slaves."— 
p. 307. It would not be possible to refer to a period in the 
history of Egypt in which slavery did not exist, and in which 
the traffic in slaves did not constitute an important part of the 
commerce with other countries. There was every temptation, 
therefore, if the Hebrewcpengaged in commerce at all, to make 
this a part of the traffic, and there is a moral certainty, if 
slavery was regarded as in accordance with the spirit of the 
Mosaic institutions, that this species of trade would have ex- 
tensively prevailed. 

Yet, in every allusion to the commerce which was carried 
on with other mfti(H:is, there is not a single instance where the 
traffic in slaves is mentioned. There happens to be quite an 
extended specification of the articles of trade— a specification 
which would be sufficient for a custom-house officer in ascer- 
taining the amount and value of imports — and yet there is no 
case in which a slave constituted an item in the imports. 

* See this traffic fuDy detcribed in BarckhaidCs Trayels in Nubia, 

pp.390— aea. 
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Thas we hare an enameration in 1 Kings z. 28, ci tbe atides 
which were imported in the <'n«vy of TiuiTshiBk.*' •*Foi 
the king had at sea a navy of Tharshish with the nary of 
Hiram ; once in three years came the navy of Thaishishy 
bringing gold and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks." 
Comp. 2Chron. ix. 21. So also Sobmon had a seaport at 
Ezion-Geber, ** on the shore of the Red Sea, in the kmd of 
Edom," (1 Kings ix. 26,) from whence the traffic with Ophir 
was carried on, but there is no intimation that any of those 
vessels were employed in the slave trade. If the traffic in 
slaves constituted any part of this commerce, it is incredible 
that *' apes and peacocks" should have been specified, and no' 
allasion to what must have been a much more important 
branch of commerce. ^ 

The considerations here suggested receive confirmation, if 
we advert to two circumstances mentioned in regard to the 
commerce of Tyre. The one is, that a part of the commer- 
cial operations of the Tynans consisted in slaves. Thos it 
is said, (Ezek. xxvii. 13,) •* Javan, Tubal, and Mesech, they 
were thy merchants; they traded the persons of men and 
vessels of brass in thy market." Comp. Rev. xviii. 13. The 
other circumstance is, that in the mention of the trade which 
the Hebrews carried on with Tyre, there is no allusion to any 
such traffic, and the enumeration of other ^ings as the arti- 
cles in which they traded, precludes the supposition that they 
dealt in either the purchase or sale of slaves. ** Judah, and 
the land of Israel, they were thy merchants : they traded id 
thy market wheat of Minnith, and Pannag, and honey, and 
oil, and balm." — ^ver. 17. These circnmstaitces make it mo- 
rally certain that in the transactions with Tyre, and in the 
foreign commerce carried on from Ezion-Geber, no part of tho 
merchandise consisted of slaves. I do not find in the whole 
history of the Hebrew people under the Mosaic instttutionst 
a hint that they were ever engaged in this species of oodh 
merce. There is no enumeration of slaves among the articles 
of importation ; there is no aliwaioa to them in tbe aeeount 
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of tke aniyal of camvans or of foieignen who came to Pa- 
leatine ; there is no recorded instance of any public sale of 
skvea; there was no public mart where they were sold; 
there are no merchants mentioned who devoted their lives tc 
the business* 

Now if slavery existed in Palestine to any considerable 
degree, it must have been kept up by the foreign traffic, and 
if that had existed, it is incredible that in the long time in 
which they existed as a separate people, no allusion is ever 
made to it. It would be impossible to give a correct history 
d[ the United States, without some allusion to the slave trade; 
and the records in regard to the importation of slaves are so 
deeply engraven in all our annals, that no lapse of time can 
ever obliterate them. If the traffic existed in Palestine in 
any manner at all corresponding to what exists in our own 
country, how can it be accounted for that in all their history 
there was not the slightest allusion to it ? 

in. The prophets felt themselves at liberty to animadvert 
upon the injustice of slavery, and to denounce it as entirely 
inconsistent with the Mosaic institutions. If this was the 
case, it will follow that, though slavery may have prevailed to 
some extent, yet it was understood that the spirit of the Mo- 
saic institutions was opposed to it, and that they were in- 
tended to abolish It. For the prophets surely would not have 
denounced, as wrong, a system which the constitution of their 
own country was designed to perpetuate, and which the law 
of their Grod intended to sanction. 

In regard to the fact that the prophets felt at liberty to de- 
nounce all slavery as wholly inonisistent with the Mosaic 
institutions, I will refer to two classes of passages of Scripture, 
which will make the matter entirely clear. Before I do this, 
it may be observed, however, that the allusions in the writings 
of the prophets are so infrequent as to lead us to suppose 
that slavery in Palestine did not extensively prevail; but 
that when they do allude to it, it is in such a way aa to kav^ 
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to doubt as to the views which they entertained on the 
subject. 

(A) The first cliiss of passages of Scripture rehtes to the 
views which were entertained about the propriety of subject- 
ing their own countrymen to slavery ; or the question whether 
it was proper for the Hebrews to make slaves of their brethren. 
Two events which happened in their history gave occasion to 
the prophets to express their views on this point, and they did 
not hesitate to avail themselves of the opportunity. The first 
occurred during the reign of Ahaz, and is so important on 
the point' that I will copy the account at length. 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 8 — 15: "And the children of Israel carried away 
captive of their brethren two hundred thousand, women, sons, 
and daughters, and took also away much spoil from them, 
and brought the spoil to Samaria. But a prophet of the Lord 
was there, whose name was Oded ; and he went out before the 
host that came to Samaria, and said unto them, Behold, be* 
cause the Lord God of your fathers was wroth with Judah, 
he hath delivered them into your hand, and ye have slain 
them in a rage that reacheth up unto heaven. And now ye 
purpose to keep under the children of Judah and Jerusalem 
for bondmen and bondwomen unto you ; but are there not 
with you, even with you, sins against the Lord your Qod ? 
Now hear me, therefore, and deliver the captives again, which 
ye have taken captive of your brethren ; for the fierce wrath 
of God is upon you. Then certain of the heads of the chil- 
dren of Ephraim, Azariah the son of Johanan, Berechiah the 
son of Meshillemoth, and Jehizkiah the son of Shallum, and 
Amasa the son of Hadlai, stood up against them that came from 
the war, and said unfb them, ye shall not bring in the captives 
hither ; for whereas we have oflTended against the Lord already, 
ye intend to add more to our sins, and to our trespass ; for our 
trespass is great, and there is fierce wrath against Israel. So 
the armed men lefl the captives and the spoil before the 
princes and all the congregation. And the men which were 
expressed by name rose up, and took the captives, and with 
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the i^il clothed all that were naked among them» and aiw 
layed themt and shod them, and gave them to eat and to drink* 
and anointed them, and carried all the feehle of them upon 
aases, anii brought them to Jericho, the city of palm trees, to i 
their brethren : then they returned to Samaria." This was 
a case which settled one important question in regard to ser> 
vitude. It was, that it was not in accordance with the spirit 
of the Mosaic institutions, that any portion of the Hebrew 
people should make slaves of their brethren who might be 
taken in war. The general law in ancient times was, that 
captives taken in war were the Mlaves of the victor, and 
might be disposed of in any way to their advantage. This 
principle prevailed all over the heathen world, and was re- 
garded as an indisputable maxim.* Nothing was more natu- 
ral than tha;t it should be applied among the Hebrews, when 
they were separated into different kingdoms, and made war 
on each other ; and, in the instance before us, the attempt was 
made to carry out the principle in regard to their captive 
brethren. The decisive rebuke of a prophet; the ready 
acquiescence of the leaders i^ his views, and their care in 
restoring the captives, all show how obviously this was a 
violation. of the spirit of the Mosaic institutions, and have settled 
what was the spirit of those institutions, against slavery. 
One such instance would for ever determine the question 
whether it was proper to enslave their brethren who were 
taken captive in war, and we do not hear that the attempt was 
ever repeated. 

A case of a similar kind, so far as the servitude of Hebrews 
to other Hebrews was concerned, though not similar as to the 
question whether it could be done by reducing captives taken 
in war to slavery — that question being regarded as settled— 
but which equally went to establish the point that it was 
regarded as inconsistent with the spirit of the Mosaic insti- 
tutions for the Hebrews to subject their brethren to servitude. 
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occurred in the time of Jeremiah* This remarkable transac- 
tion is recorded in Jer. xxxiv. 8 — ^SO. Its importance in refer- 
ence to the point before us, will make it proper to dwell upon it. 

** This is the word that came unto Jeremiah from the Lord, 
after that the king Zedekiah had made a covenant with all 
the people which were at Jerusalem, to proclaim liberty unto 
them ; that every man should let his man-eervant, and every 
man his maid-servant, being an Hebrew or an Hebrewess, go 
free ; that none should serve himself of them, to wit, of a Jew 
his brother. Now when all the princes, and all the people, 
which had entered into the covenant^ heard that every one 
should let his man-servant, and every one his maid-servant, 
go free, that none should serve themselves of them any more, 
then they obeyed, and let them go. But afterward they 
turned, and caused the servants and the handmaids, whom 
they had let go free, to return, and brought them into suljec- 
tion for servants and for handmaids. 

'* Therefore the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah from 
the Lord, saying, Thus saith the Lord, the Grod of Israel ; I 
made a covenant with your fathers in the day that I brought 
them forth out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bond- 
men, saying, At the end of seven years let ye go every man 
his brother an Hebrew, which hath been sold unto thee ; and 
when he hath served thee six years, thou shalt let him go 
free from thee: but your fathers hearkened not unto me, 
neither inclined their ear. And ye were now turned, and 
had done right in my sight, in proclaiming liberty every 
man to his neighbour ; and ye had made a covenant before 
me in the house which is called by my name : but ye turned 
and polluted my name, and caused every man his servant, 
and every man his handmaid, whom he had set at liberty, at 
their pleasure, to return, and brought them into subjection, to 
be unto you for servants and for handmaids. Therefore thus 
saith the Lord : Ye have not hearkened unto me, in proclaim- 
ing liberty, every one to his brother, and every man to his 
neigbboui: behold, I proclaim a liberty for yoo^ saith the 
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liOTd, to the sword, to the pestilence, and to the famine ; and 
I will make yoa to be removed into all the kingdoms of the 
earth. And I will give the men that have transgressed my 
covenant, which have not performed the words of the cove- 
nant which they had made before me, when they cut the calf 
in twain, and passed between the parts thereof, the princes of 
Judah, and the princes of Jerusalem, the eunuchs, and the 
priests, and all the people of the land, which passed between 
the parts of the calf; I will even give them into the hand of 
of their enemies, and into the hand of them that seek their 
life ; and their dead bodies shall be for meat unto the fowls 
of the heaven, and to the beasts of the earth." 

In regard to this transaction, the following points are clear 
from the narrative.- (1.) That at that time there were many 
of the Hebrews who had, for some cause, been reduced to 
servitude by their brethren. The reasons why this had been 
done are unknown, but it is probable that it had been in the 
manner contemplated in the laws of Moses when literally 
understood. It may be presumed that poverty was the 
principal cause, and in the transaction there is no intimation 
that it had occurred from any other. It may have been pos- 
sible that there was then an unusual degree of oppression 
of this kind, but it does not appear that it was for any 
causes different from those which the literal interpretation 
of the Mosaic laws seemed to contemplate. The number of 
those who were thus subjected to servitude is not men- 
tioned, but it would seem that it was so great as to demand 
the interposition of the prophet. (2.) A reformation from 
this evil was, from some cause ndw unknown, effected. 
' Whether it was originated by the reigning king Zedekiah, 
as a civil arrangement, or by the influence of Jeremiah, as 
a reiigious movement, it is impossible to determine ; but 
it is certain that a universal emancipation of all the He- 
brews who were held in servitude was agreed upon, and 
was actually carried into effect. It was evidently under 
the patronage of the king, and be gavQ lu& «a»K>iKnL Ns^ ^ 
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though it may have had its origin among the religious 
part of the nation, or have been urged by the prophets. 
" This is the word that came unto Jeremiah from the Lord, 
after that the king Zedekiah had made a covenant with all 
the people which were at Jerusalem, to proclaim lib**rty unto 
them ; that every man should let his man-servant, and every 
man his maid-servant, being an Hebrew or an Hebrewess, go 
free ; that none should serve himself of them, to wit, of a 
Jew his brother. Now when all the princes, and all the 
people which had entered into the covenant, heard that 
every one should let his man-servant, and every one his 
maid-servant go free, that 'none should serve themselves of 
them any more, then they obeyed, and let them go." — ^ver. 
8 — 10. It may be presumed that such an emancipation was 
not efiected without difRculty, and without reluctance on the 
part of those who claimed their b^thren as bound to servi- 
tude. We know that men arc not usually disposed to emanci- 
pate those who are held in bondage, and the subsequent 
transactions in regard to those here referred to, show that 
they had not been restored to freedom without an eflfbrt. 
Still, it was remarkable, as an instance of voluntary emanci- 
pation — ^for it was not the result of an absolute command on 
the part of the sovereign, but of a covenant or compact — 
" Zedekiah made a covenant with all the people.** It is one 
of the earliest instances on record of the voluntary emanci- 
pation of large numbers held in bondage, and shows that it 
may be possible to induce a people to act from such a sense 
of justice as to release those whom they hold as slaves. For 
any thing that appears, it would have been as difficult to 
bring about such an emancipation among the Hebrews by 
their own consent, as it would now be in Maryland or Vir- 
ginia. (3.) After they had been emancipated, an attempt was 
made to reduce them again to bondage, in spite of the solemn 
covenant by which they had been set at liberty. «« But after- 
wards they turned, and caused the servants and the hand- 
maidens wJuxn they had \el ^ lte«^ V> isluim^ and brought 
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them into subjection for servants and for handmaids.'* 
-— Ter. 11. This is a manifestation of the genuine spirit ot 
davery, and shows how strong is the tendency in human 
nature to relapae into it again, even when convinced that it is 
wrcmg. So powerful is the spirit of avarice in men ; so com- 
mon the indisposition to labour ; so constantly operating the 
desire to live by the avails of the labour of others ; and so 
much of ease, and comfort, and luxury, is supposed to be con- 
nected with slavery, that there is scarcely any form of wrong 
which men are more reluctant to relinquish, or to which they 
more readily return. (4.) In this state of things, the prophet 
in a most severe manner rebuked those who attempted to 
subject their brethren again to servitude, and denounced on 
them the severest judgments of heaven. He reminded them 
of the solemn covenant into which God entered with their 
fathers, when he released them from Egyptian bondage ; of 
the absolute command that no Hebrew should on any consi- 
deration be made to serve more than six years ; and says that 
for the crime of subjecting their brethren again to servitude 
after they had been released from bondage, God would sub- 
ject them ^ to the sword, to the pestilence, and to the famine," 
and would cause them to be removed ** into all the kingdoms 
of the earth.*'— ver. 17. Nothing could have shown more 
decidedly the abhorrence with which the whole transaction 
was viewed, or the fisu^t that subjecting their brethren to servi- 
tude was entirely incompatible with the whole spirit of the 
Hebrew institutions. If the permanent existence of slavery 
had been contemplated as in accordance with the spirit of the 
Mosaic institutions, no efibrt would have been made to secure 
their release, nor would the conduct of those who endear 
voured to fasten the bonds on their brethren after they had 
been once broken oft*, have been met with so fearful a 
rebuke. 

The two cases now referred to, show, that though accord- 
ing to the exact letter of the Mosaic statutes it was lawful, in 
certain cases, to hold their brethren in servitude, yet that it 
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was contrary to the spirit of those institutioas that it slioald 
be perpetuated; that their brethren were noi to be made 
slaves in the way which was then inyariably regarded as 
proper ; and that any attempt to forge the chains of slayery 
on them permanently must meet with the decided rebuke of 
Heaven. They show that the entire subject was observed 
with an eye of vigilance by the prophets whom God raised 
up, and that the whole spirit of the Mosaic institutions tended 
to introduce a j)eriod when no Hebrew should be the servant 
of his brother. \ 

(B) A second. class of texts of Scripture will show us that 
the prophets felt themselves at liberty to utter the language 
of rebuke so decisively on the whole subject of slavery, as to 
prove that in any and every form it was contrary to the spirit 
of the Mosaic laws, and was never designed to be a perma- 
nent institution. If we find a prophet of Qod, in a single 
instance, condemning the existence of slavery ; demanding that 
those held in bondage should be emancipated as an acceptable 
service to God ; and denouncing the whole system as expres- 
sive, we may make use of this fact to prove that the Mosaic 
laws were not favourable to it, and never intended that it 
should be permanent. We find, in fact, just such an in- 
stance in the book of Isaiah, ch. Iviii. 6 : ** Is not this the 
fast that I have chosen ? to loose the bands of vrickedness, to 
undo the heavy burdens, to let the oppressed go free, and that 
ye break every yoke V* The question now is, to whom would 
this be understood as referring? Who woiild come under 
the description of the oppressed? Who would have obtained 
telease by 'breaking every yoke?' Would a compliance 
with the demand of the prophet have been consistent with 
the continuance of slavery ? If the command of the prophet 
had been obeyed in its true spirit, would there stUi have 
remained large bodies of men in the land held as property, 
and subjected to the evils of servitude ? Those who suppose 
that slavery was contemplated by Moses as a pennanent 
insUtiitioaf and that it was te^occded by the prophets as aa 
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instituiioii with which they weie not to intermeddle because 
it was established by law, must necessarily believe that all 
that the prophet contemplated here could have been compUed 
with, even if the Hebrews should have continued to be 
owners of slaves to any extent. It becomes important, then, 
to ascertain the real idea which was in the mind of the 
prophet. 

(1.) It is clear that the evil which he desired should 
be removed, he considered to be a moral evil, or sin. The 
appropriate fieist was to ** loose the bands of ivickedness $** to 
cease to do wrong. The eye was fixed on some prevailing 
form of iniquity which made it proper that there should be 
foBting on account of it, and which should be removed in 
order that the act of fasting might be acceptable to God. 

(2.) The things which they were to do in relation to the 
various forms of evil, in order that their fasting might be ac- 
ceptable, are distinctly specified, and are such as to lead to 
the belief that slavery was referred to, and such that it would 
be understood that the prophet meant that it should at once 
cease. That the expressions used by the prophet would include 
slavery, if it existed then, will be apparent by a brief exami- 
nation of the language employed by him. 

(a) The first thing specified is, that they should *^ loose the 
bands of wickedness." The idea clearly is, that they were 
to dissolve every tie which unjustly bound their fellow-men. 
If they were exercising any cruel authority over others ; if 
they had bound them in any way to any service or obligation 
contrary to the law of Grod, and the demands of justice, they 
were to release them. This might refer to their holding 
.others to contracts fraudulently made; or to their holding 
others to strict pa3rment who were unal^e to meet their obli- 
gations ; or to their subjecting others to more rigid servitude 
than was allowed by ^e laws of Moses ; but it would not 
require a very ardent imagination for any one to see that if 
he held others as slaves at atl, this came fairly under the 
description ef the prophet. A man with a tender conscience, 
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who held slares, would at least have aaspected that this 
part of the description might have been intended to include 
himself. 

(6) The second thing specified is, that they should '' undo 
the heavy burdens"— literally, * to shake off the bands of the 
yoke ;' that is, the yoke of captives, of the oppresaed, dec. 
The same word is used to denote burden (naio) which in the 
subsequent member is rendered yoke $ and the reih which is 
rendered ** undo" vn, from mj, is elsewhere en^loyed to de- 
note emancipation from servitude. See Psalm cv. 2D. The 
idea here is, that the yoke was attached to the necks of animals 
by cords or bands,* and that those cords or bands were to be 
so loosened that the one which bore the yoke should be free. 
The yoke in the Scriptures is commonly employed as the 
emblem of oppression, or of compulsory toil or servitude, and 
is undoubtedly so used here. The whole phrase here used 
denotes the release of captives ot slaves, and would, to one 
accustomed to Scripture language, he so nndemtood heie. 
Thus in iPlwlm cv. 17—20 : * 

He sent a man before them even Joeef^if 

AVho was sold for a servant; 

Whose feet they hurt with fetters : 

He was laid in iron ; 

Until the time that his word came, 

The word of the Lord tried him. 

llie king seat and loosed him— ?nT/T*1, 

Even the mler of the people, and let him go free. 

So in Psalm cxlvi. 7 : " The Lord looseth the priaonenr;" 
where the same Hebrew word occurs. 

(c) The third thing specified is, that they were to «« let the 
oppressed go free." This language is still more emphatic and 
unambiguous than that before employed. The word rendered 
** oppressed" (marg. broken), is from Y^y r&tzdtz to break, to 

* See FragoMiits to Teylor'e Csbart, jNo. xxTiii* 
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: break down ; to trei^ with yiolence, to oppress. It may ap- 
'ply to those who are treated with violence in any way, or who 
.are broken down with hard usage. It may refer, therefore, 
to skiYes, who are crashed with bondage or toil ; to inferiors, 
who are crushed by the exactions of those above them ; or to 
the subjects of a tyrant, groaning under his yoke. If slavery 
-existed at the time when this word was used in the form in 
- which it is usually found, it would be understood as including 
that; at least it would be so understood by the slaves themselves ; 
for if any system properly deserves to be called oppressions 
it is slavery. This interpretation is confirmed by the use a[ 
the word rendered free. This word ^I'fln hhdphshi^ evident- 
ly refers to the act of freeing a slave. The person who had 
been once a slave, and who had obtained his freedom, was 
.denominated ^^^ hhophshu* The word occurs, and is so 
used, in the following places : Ex. xxi. 2, ^ And the seventh 
^year] he shall go oat free /*' vcr. 6, " I will not go out free /" 
xxvi. 27, "He shall let him go free;'' Deut. xv. 12, "Thou 
shaU let him go free ;" ver. 13, " When thou sendest him out 
free;'' ver. 18, "When thou sendest him away /rcc;" Job 
iii. 19, "The servant is free from his master;" that is, injhe 
grave, where there is universal emancipation. So in the places 
above referred to, respecting the freedom of the Hebrews who 
had been held as slaves, (Jer. xxxiv. 9, 10, 11, 14, 16,) the 
same Hebrew word is used. It occurs in no other places ex- 
cept the following: 1 Sam. xvii. 25, "And make his father's 
house free in Israel," referring to the favour that was pro- 
mised to one that should slay Groliath of Gath. Job xxxix. 5, 
** Who hath sent out the wild ass free ?" Ps. Ixxxviii. 5. 
(6.) "/Vee among the dead." The word is one that would 
. be naturally understood by a Hebrew as referring to freedom 
. from servitude, and unless there was something in the connec- 
tion that made it necessary to adopt a different signification, 
; it would be so regarded of course. In the case before us, 

• See Jidm't Aidwologja % 171* 
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guch an inteipretation would be obrious, and if slavery at 
that time existed in Palestine, a Jew would understand the 
prophet as saying that the slave was to be released in order 
that an ''acceptable fast'* might be observed. 

(d) The fourth thing specified is, that they were ** to break 
every yoke." This also would be naturally understood of 
slavery, if it existed at that time. A * yoke,' in the Scrip- 
tures, is a symbol of servitude or of oppression, and the pro- 
phet demanded, in order that an acceptable &st should be 
observed, that every thing which could be properly regarded 
as u yoke should be broken. This requisition, if complied 
with, would restore all to their equal rights. 

If now this proclamation were made in the United States, 
and were fairly complied with, no one can doubt that it would 
lead to the emancipation of the slave. The language is such 
that it cannot well be misunderstood. The prophet demands 
a cessation of that which would include slavery, and specifies, 
in order to an acceptable fast, that that should be abandoned 
which has always entered into it. 

These are all the cases which I have been able to find in 
which the prophets allude to the subject of slavery. They 
are not numerous, and the fact that they are no ntore nume- 
rous suggests the conclusion unavoidably that slavery was not 
a common thing in Palestine, or that if it prevailed it was a 
very mild system. But from the references which we have 
fbund to it, and the manner in which it is noticed by the pro- 
phets, we are led to the following conclusions :— 

(1.) That the prophets felt themselves at entire liberty to 
animadvert upon it, and to state their views clearly in regard 
to it. They did not bonsider themselves restrained from 
dding it by the fact that it was sustained by law ; or by the 
plea that it was a civil institution, or that the ministers ^ reli- 
gion had nothing to do with it. The men who were sent 
from Qod as his ambassadors to the people, did not suppose 
that, in lifting up their voice in opposition to it, they were doing 
any thing contrary to wluA Aiiriy cane within their notice as 
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religioTifl tetchen, nor did they regard it as a political institn* 
tioD in such a sense that they were not to advert to it., 

It is often said in our country that slavery is a civil institu* 
tion ; that it pertains solely to the states where it exists ; that 
it is sustained and sanctioned by law ; that the Constitution 
of the Union makes provision for its perpetuity, and that it is 
not appropriate for the ministers of religion, and for ecclesias- 
tical bodies, to intermeddle with it. This plea, howevery 
might have been used with much more propriety among th« 
Hebrews. TT^r Constitution was, what ours is not, of divine 
origin, and it would have been easy for a friend of slavery to 
have said to the prophets that the institution was sanctioned 
by the laws which all acknowledged to be of divine appoint- 
ment, and that arrangements were made for its perpetuity in 
the constitution of the commonwealth. Why would not such 
an argument have as much weight then as it should be 
allowed to have now ? Yet 

(2.) The prophets felt themselves at entire liberty to 
exhort the people to restore their slaves to freedom. They 
considered that slavery was as proper a subject for them to 
discuss as any other. They treated it as if it were entirely 
within their province, and never appear to have hesitated 
about expressing their views of it. 

(3.) They never speak of it as an institution which it was 
desirable to perpetuate, as contributing to the welfare of the 
community. In the few notices which we have of it, there is 
a uniform representation of its nature. It is, in their view, a 
hard and oppressive system ; a system which should be aban- 
doned if there were acceptable service rendered to God. 
There is no apo!ogy made for it ; no pleading for it as a desi- 
rable system, and no attempt to show that it was in accord- 
ance with the laws of the land. In their writings there is no 
such efibrt to defend it or apologize for it, as, I am grieved 
to say, may aden be found in the preaching and the writings 
of ministers of the gospel in the United States. It would 
not be difficult to imagine what wouM have been thA emotiona 
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of Isftiah, after he had written the fifty-eighth chi^ter of hit 
prophecies, were he to read some of the apologies for skvery 
issued by ministers of the gospel, and by professors in theo- 
logical seminaries at the present day ; or should he hear the 
sentiments uttered in debate in ecdesiaBtical synods, assem- 
blies, conferences and conventions. 

(4.) From the whole view, also, it may be inferred that the 
prophets did not suppose that the institution of slavery was in 
accordance with the spirit of the Mosaic institutions, or was 
designed to be perpetuated. Their treatment of it is just such 
as would be natuml on the supposition that they considered 
those institutions tor have be^ so arranged that, while it was 
for a while tolerated^ the tendency and design was ulti- 
mately to remove the evil entir^y, and to make the Hebrews 
throughout a free people. 

As one of the results of this inquiry, it is apparent that the 
Hebrews were not a nation of slaveholders. There is no evi- 
dence that they engaged in the foreign slave^rade ; there is 
none that the dcnnestic slave-trade prevailed ; there is none that 
there were any marts ibr the purchase or sale of slaves ; there 
is uone that they purchased or sold slaves at alL There is no 
evidence that they even purchased of others the captives made 
in war ; and there is none that, as was usual among other 
people, a Hebrew ever uold a captive made in war to a 
Hebrew brother or to a stranger. The fair inference from all 
this is, that the Mosaic institutions were not fitted to foster 
the spirit of slavery, and that while it prevailed among other 
people, there was some process going on in Judea adapted to 
separate its inhabitants from all connection with the system. 

As another result of this inquiry, it may be inferred that 
slavery altogether ceased in the land of Palestine. On 
what evidence would a man rely to {»ove that slavery existed 
at all in that land in the time of the later prophets, of the 
Maccabees, or when the Saviour appeared ? There are abun- 
dant proofs, as we shall see, that it existed in Greece and 
Borne; but what ia ibo evidtoaoe that it existed in Judea! 
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So far as I have been aide to ascertain, there are no dedara^ 
tions that it did, to be found in the canonical books of the Old 
Testament, or in Josephus. There are no allusioos to laws 
and customs which imply that it was prevalent. There are 
DO coins or medals which suppose it. There are no facts 
which do not admit of an easy explanation on the supposition 
that slavery had ceased, and that the Hebrew people, though 
themselves often sold into captivity as slaves, had long since 
ceased all connection with it themselves. The only intiroa* 
tions of the existence of servitude at all between the time of the 
closing of the canon of the Old Testament and the advent of 
the Saviour, consist of a very few notices in the books of the 
Apocrjrpha. Thus in the book of Judith, ch. xiv. 13, it is 
said, ^ So they came to Holofemes' tent, and said to him that 
had chaise of all his things, Waken now our lord ; for the 
9iaveSf* or servants, (oidovsuM,) ''have been bold to come 
down against us to battle." This proves that the Hebrews 
were regarded as servants to the Assyrians, for in fact 
many of them, under Holofernes, had been reduced to bond- 
age. So in ^ Mace. iii. 41: '^And the merchants of the 
country, hearing of the fame of them, took gold and silver 
very much, with servants, and came into the camp to buy the 
children of Israel for slaves.** This proves that it was not 
uncommon for surrounding nations to purchase slaves, about 
which, indeed, there can be no dispute ; but it does not demon- 
strate that this was practised in Judea, or by the Jews them- 
selves. The following passages also in the Apocrypha show 
that there was servitude existing of some kind among the 
Hebrews, but do not, unless in a single instance, determine 
its nature. Wisdom, xviii. 11 ; Ecclesias. iv. SO, vi. 11, vii. 
20, 21, xix. 21, xxiii. 10, xxxiii. 24, 23, 26, 30, 31, xxxvii. 
11, xlii. 5; 2 Mace. vlii. 35; Tobit x. 10; Judith, x. 23; 
Esth. XV. 16 ; Susan. 27 ; 1 Mace. i. 6, 8 ; 2 Mace. vii. 6. 
33. One of these passages only alludes to the fact that ser- 
vants were bought with money. Ecclesias. xxxiii. 30 : '* If 
thou have a servant, let him be unto thee as thyself because 
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thou hast boaght him with a price." Marg. as in Gr. in 
biood, (iy <u'jMiY».) The meaning probably is, that he was a 
captive taken in war. In what way the others who are men- 
tioned were obtained, or what was the nature of their servi- 
tude, is in no case stated. It is only intimated that they 
would escape if they could. Ecclecias. xzxiii. 25, 31. Comp. 
2 Mace. viii. 35* 

If, therefore, it be true that skyery did not prevail in Judea? 
that there is no evidence that the Hebrews engaged in the 
traffic, and that the prophets felt themselves at liberty to 
denounce the system as contrary to the spirit d the Mosaic 
institutions, these facts will furnish an important explanation 
of some things in regard to the subject in the New Testament, 
and will prepare us to enter on the inquiry how it was 
regarded by the Saviour. For if slavery did not exist in 
Palestine in his time ; if he never came in contact with it, it 
will not be fair to infer that he was not opposed to it, because 
he did not often refer to it, and expressly denounce it. He 
was not accustomed to go out of his way to denounce sins 
with which he did not come in contact. The inquiry 
whether there were slaves in Judea in his time, will be appro- 
priately considered in the next chapter. I 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

-Tht rekdiom tf CkMitmUy 1o Sbmery. 

In the previous chapters, I have examined at length all that 
aeems to refer to the subject of slavery in the Old Testament. 
If the train of reasoning which has been pursued is correct, 
we have reached the conclusion that, so far from its being true 
,that the Mosaic system was designed to uphold and perpetuate 
e institution, the fact was, that under the fair operation of 
that system, slayeiy would at no distant period come entirely 
an end. The fair and honest application of the Mosaic 
laws to slavery in the United States would speedily remove 
tjie eyil from our country. 

/ In approaching the New Testament with reference to this 
subject, the true points of inquiry may be stated in few 
words : — Did Christ and his apostles look benignly on the 

\ inst itution ? Did they regard it as a good institution, or as 
one adapted to promote permanent good ? Did they consider 
it to be desirable for the highest comfort of social life ? Did 
they consider that they who held slaves could illustrate the 
power and excellence of the Christian religion in the best 
manner, while continuing in that relation ? Did they suppose 
that they who were held in slavery were occupying the most 
desirable condition in life, and that they should consider that 
the Christian religion contemplated the continuance of that 
relation ? Was it the design of the Saviour, that the fair ap- 
plication of the gospel to this system should perpetuate it ia 
his church ? 

The affirmative of these questions it is necessary for the \ 
advocates of slavery to make out, in order to show that the ( 

20 "^ 
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New Testament sustains the system. If the affirmative can 
be made out, and if it can be shown that slavery has flourished, 
and must continue to flourish, under the fair application of the 
principles which Christ and his apostles laid down, it may be ! 
inferred that Christianity is favourable to the institution ; if ^ 

otherwise, not. ) 

■""Trhe points which the advocates of slavery refer to as show- 
ing that Christianity is not unftivouraUe to the system, or that 
the system is not contrary to the New Testament, are the 

.Jollowing : — 

I \l,) That slavery existed in the time of Christ, and that 
though he must often have come in contact with it, he did not 
condemn or denounce it. Thus it is said by the Presbytery 
of Tombecbee, pp. 15, 16, 

«* That slavery is not a moral evil, is evident from the fact, 
that it is nowhere condemned by the Redeemer, or his apos- 
tles in the New Testament. All principles, and all practices, 
which would exclude from the favour of Grod, and the king- 
dom of heaven, are recorded with great plainness without 
respect of persons. Witness the manner in which the scribes 
and Pharisees were addressed : * For I say unto you. That 
except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.* Matt. v. 20. In a long catalogue of 
denunciations against various sins by the Redeemer himself, 
contained in the 23d chapter of Matthew, and from the 13th 
to the 33d verses inclusive, not a word is said against the sin 
of slavery. 

" How does all this come to pass, if it be so * great an eviP 
as our brethren seem to .think ? In the sermon on the Mount 
not a word is uttered against the sin of slavery. A centurion 
came to Jesus in Capernaum, beseeching hirh, and saying. 
Lord, my servant lieth at home sick of the palsy, grievously 
tormented. Jesus saith unto him, I will come and heal him. 
The centurion answered and said. Lord, I am not worthy 
that thoa shouldest come uudei my roof; but speak the word 
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oiilyt and my servant shall be healed. For I am a man un- 
der authority, having soldiers under me, and I say unto this 
man, go, and he goeth ; and to another, come, and he cometh ; 
and to my servant, do this, and he doeth it. The Lord said, 
* I have not found so great fidth, no not in Israel.' Matt. viii. 
6—10. The centurion was a slaveholder, and instead of 
being reproved by the Saviour, he received the highest com* 
mendatjon.'* 

So also the Princeton Repertory, (April 18d6, p. 275,} ^ It 
is on all hands acknowledged that, at the time of the advent 
of Jesus Christ, shvery in its worst forms prevailed over the 
whde world. TTu Saviour found it around him in Judea^ 
Ac The nAjtet ii hardly alluded to ty ChriMt in any of 
hii personal instructions.*^ So in the Princeton Repertory 
iof October, 1844, it is said, ^ Neither Christ nor his apostles 
ever denounced slaveholding as a crime." 

"(2.) That slavery existed throughout the Roman world, 
wherever the i^ioetles went, and yet that they did not denounce 
it as an evil, or proclaim the necessity of immediate emancipa- 
d<m. So the Princeton Repertory for 1836, p. 275, ** The 
apostles met with it in Asia, Greece, Italy. How did they 
treat it ! Not by the denunqiation of slavery as necessarily 




for October, 1844, it is said by the Princeton Reviewer, ** At 
the time of the introduction of Christianity, slavery in its worst 
form prevailed extensively over the world. The slaves are 
estimated as amounting to one half or two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of' the Romaic empire; and |he severity with which 
they were treated was extreme." But ** neither Christ nor^, 
his apostles ever denounced slaveholding as a crime,** 

So the Presbytery of Tombecbee : *« In the whole catalogue of 
prohibiiions which disqualify for the kingdom of heaven, sla- 
very is not once named. Did the apostles say any thing on the 
aubject that justifies its existence among a Chnatiaa ^eo\^le I 
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This Pre8b3rtery believes they did. Let everj man alnde 
in the same calling in which he was called.' Art thou called 
being a servant ? Care not for it ; b'nt if thoa mayest be made 
free, use it rather. For he that is called in the Lord, being a 
servant, is the Lord's freeman. Likewise also, he that is cailed, 
being free, is Christ's servant. Ye are bought with a price ; 
be not ye the servants of men. Brethren, let every man, 
wherein he is called, therein abide with God. 1 Cor. vii. 90 
•^24. The Bible makes slavery a part of the domestic circle ; 
it is associated with husband and wife, parents and children. 
«* Slaves are directed in what manner they are to demean 
themselves as members of the civil and social compact. Ser- 
vants, be obedient to them that are your masters according to 
the flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, 
as unto Christ ; not with eye service, as men pleasers, but as 
ihe servants of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart ; 
with good will doing service, as to the Lord, and not to men, 
knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the same 
shall he receive of the Lord, whether bond or free. And, ye 
masters, do the same things unto them, forbearing threatening, 
knowing that your master also is in heaven ; neither is there 
respect of persons with him. Eph. vi. 5—9. Society is a 
whole, formed by infinite wisdom, with all its functions and 
functionaries. No honest calling is degraded, or degrading. 
Each member of the social compact is to be honoured and 
esteemed, while he continues to move cheerfully and usefully 
in his proper sphere.'* And so the advocates of slavery 

(3.) That the inspired teachers of the Christian religion" 
admitted slaveholders ialo the Christian church, in the same 
manner as others, and regarded them, while holding slaves, 
as in every respect in good standing.* This is insisted on 
everywhere by the advocates of slavery, as shewing that the 
apostles did not regard slaveholdingas a sin, or as in any way I 

* 8m the Yibioitoalt»^«i!^ A^^)^ 
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onconsistent with the existence of true piety, and with pot- 
passing all the proper qualifications of church memhership. 
Thus the Princeton Reviewer says, ^ Did they [Christ and the 
i^wfitles]] shut their eyes to the enormity of a great offence 
between Gkxl and man ? Did they temporize with a heinous 
evil, because it was common and popular? Did they_ admit 
the perpet raiors qfihe g reatest crimes to the Christian conk- 
nmmonP Who will undertake to charge the blessed Re- 
deemer and his inspired followers with such connivance at sin, 
and such fellowship with iniquity ?" This argument is stated 
wkh much force by Dr. Fuller : — 

^ The d^nonstratioo furnished on this question, I need only 
voention ; it is the baptism by the apostles of slaveholders, 
and the admissicxi of them into the churches. Before baptism 
they required men to repent, that is, to abandon all their sins ; 
yet they baptized masters holding slaves. They fenced the 
Lord's table with the most solemn warnings that men should 
examine themselves, and that to eat and drink unworthily was 
to eat and drink condemnation ; yet they admitted to the sup- 
per masters holding slaves. They declared that * without 
holiness no man could see the Lord,* and at once condemned 
all the darling sins of the day. Idolatry was interwoven with 
the very elements of society, yet they spared it not, but at 
the sight of *a city given to idolatry* their * spirits were 
stirred,' and they told the people plainly that they worshipped 
devils. They abh(»rred the thought that * the temple of God 
could have any agreement with idols ;* and stigmatized idola- 
try as one of the * works of the flesh,' * as to which,' said 
they, * we tell you before, as we have told you in times past, 
that they which do such things shal^not inherit the kingdom 
oi God.' Voluptuousness reigned in city and country, and 
;even philosophers considered it innocent ; but the heralds of 
Christ assailed it everywhere. In a word, going in the 
atrength of the Lord God, they, with lion-hearted dauntless* 
ness, struck at and warred with the superstitions of the Gen- 
tiles and the preji^ces of the Jews* Thn^ iMu^Kk^^ "^^^ 

80* 
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passions of the vulgar and the pride of the noUe. Tliey 
defied the priests, and confronted the Sanhedrim, and thun- 
dered hefore unjust and licentious princes, * of righteousness, 
and temperance, and judgment to come/ Yet as to slaTeryTl 
they not only nerer forhade it, hut receired helieying masters/ 
into the churches, and declared them 'fidthful and beloTed,'\ 
bretljiren in Christ Jesus.'** j 

f (4.) It is said hy those who maintain that crlavery is wt 
mccHisistent with the spirit of the New Testament, that the 
apostles ** legislated*' for it in the same way as they did for 

J^ other allowed relations of life. They recognised the rela- 
tion of master and slave in the same manner as they did that 
of hushand and wife, and parent and child, and monarch and 
suhject, and in language that implied no moie disapprobation 
in the one case than in the other. They prescribed the dutier7 
of both, as if the relation was not improper. It is argued 
further, that they never ** legislated** for a sinftd relation ; that 
they never made similar laws in reference to pdygamy or 
concubinage ; and that the fact that they thus made laws con- 
templating this relation, showed that they could not have 
designed to express disapprobation of the system, j This ar- 
gument is much urged by the advocates of the system, and is 
deemed by them conclusive on the point. In support of it, 
they refer to such passages of the New Testament as Eph. 
V. 22, 33 ; vi. 1—9 ; Col. iii. 18—25 ; iv. 1 ; 1 Tim. vi. 1—6^ 
(5.) It is urged that to suppose slavery to'he a sin, and yet 
to suppose that Christ and the apostles failed . to denounce it 
as such, is a gross reflection on their ch aracter, and entirely 
inconsistent with their moral honest jr. fThis argument is 
urged with great zeal \j the Prin'^eton Reviewer, as heing 
decisive in the case. Thus the author of the artide in the 
Repertory for 1836 says on this point: **It requires no 
argument to show that sin ought to be at once abandoned. 
Every thing, therefore, is conceded which the abohtionisls 

• Dr. Fiilkv*ftLiMflntoIh. Wtylnd, ^ If6^ 197* 
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need reqnirey when it is granted that slavehdlding is in iW 
self a crime. But how can this assumption be reconciled 
with the conduct of Christ and the apostles ? Did they shut 
their eyes to the enormities of a great ofHence against Grod 
and roan ? Did they temporize with a heinous evil, because 
it was common and popular ? Did they abstain from even 
exhorting masters to emancipate their slaves, though an im- 
peratire duty, from fear of consequences ? Did they admit 
the perpetrators of the greatest crimes to the Christian com- 
munion? Who will undertake to charge the blessed Re- 
deemer and his inspired followers wi^h such connivance at 
sin, and such fellowship with iniquity ? Were drunkards,- 
murderers, liars, and adulterers thus treated? Were they 
passed over without even an exhortation to forsake their sins ? 
Were they recognised as Christians? It cannot be that 
alaveholding belongs to the same category with these crimes ; 
and to assert the contrary, is to assert that Christ is the minis- 
ter of sin.'* And again, on pages 283, 284, he urges the 
argument with renewed energy : " Let us, however, consider 
the force of the argument as stated above. It amounts to this. 
Christ \,nd his apostles thought slaveholding a great crime, 
but they abstained from saying so for fear of the conse- 
quences. The very statement of the argument, in its naked 
form, is its refutation. These holy men did not refrain from 
condemning sin from a regard to consequences. They did 
BOt hesitate to array against the religion which they taught, 
the stnmgest passions of men. Nor did they content them- 
selves with denouncing the general principles of evil ; they 
Condemned its special manifestations. They did not simply 
forbid intemperate sensual indulgence, and leave it to their 
hearers to decide what did or what did not come under that 
name. They declared that no fornicator, no adulterer, no 
drunkard could be admitted into the kingdom of heaven. 
They did not hesitate, even when a little band, a hundred 
and twenty souls, to place themselves in direct and irrocon- 
dlaUe opposition to the whob polity, civil and religious^ of 
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the Jewish state. It will hardly he maintained that slaveiy 
was, at that time, more intimately interwoYen with the insti- 
tutions of society than iddatry was. It entered into the 
arrangements of every iiuuily ; of every city and province, 
and of the whole Roman empire. The emperor was the 
Pontifex Maximus ; every department of the state, civil and 
military, was pervaded hy it. It was so united with the 
fabric of the government that it could not be removed with- 
out effecting a* revolution in all its parts. The apostles 
knew this. They knew that to denounce polytheism was to 
array against them the t^hole power of the state. Their 
divine Master had distinctly apprised them of the result He 
told them that it would set the father against the son, and 
the son against the father ; the mother against the daughter, 
and the daughter against the mother ; and that a man's ene- 
mies should be those of his own househdd. He said that 
he came not to bring peace, but a sword, and that such would 
be the opposition to his followers, that whosoever killed them, 
would think he did Grod service. Yet in view of these cer- 
tain consequences the apostles did denounce idolatry, not 
merely in principle, but by name. The result was precisely 
what Christ had foretold. The Romans, tolerant pf every 
other religion, bent the whole force of their wisdom and arms 
to extirpate Christianity. The scenes of bloodshed which, 
century after century, followed the introduction of the gospel, 
did not induce the followers of Christ to keep back or modify 
the truth. They adhered to their declaration that idolatry 
was a heinous crime. And they were right. We ezpeet 
similar conduct of our missionaries. We do not expect them 
to refrain from denouncing the institutions of the heathen, as 
sinful, because they are popular, ac intimately interwoven 
with society. The Jesuits, who adopted t)iis plan, forfeited 
the confidence of Christendom, without making converts of 
the heathen. It is, therefore, perfectly evident that the 
authors of our religion were not withheld, by theae consider- 
«tiooS| from declaring slavery to be unlawfi^ If they did 
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uhaimn from this declaration, as is admitted, it must have 
been because they did not consider it as in itself a crime. 
No other solution of their cojiduct is consistent with their 
truth or fidelity.'* 

This argument seems to have had a peculiar value in the 
eyes of the conductors of that periodical. After having slum- 
bered unnoticed and unappreciated .for some eight years on 
its pages, it was deemed important that so valuable a speci- 
men of reasoning should not be lost to the generation that 
was about to come on the stage, and that the world should at 
least be reminded that there tca8 such a cogent argument 
which might be ui^ed in j^vour of the system ; and accord- 
ingly it is reproduced, somewhat enlai^ed, though with no 
additional strength, in the same wcnrk for October, 1844.* In 
that article the reviewer urges the point before us ^ith aug- 
mented zeal. He says, *<They [that is the abolitionists] 
say, in ^substance, that the apostles concealed the truth, that 
they were afraid of consequences, that they acted from policy, 
or motives of expediency. Our answer to this is, 1. That 
such conduct would be immoral. For men professing to be 
inspired teachers of truth and duty, to appear among men 
living in the daily commission of * a heinous crime in the 

* Why, after the lapae of so many years, it was deemed necessary to 
lepnblish It sabstantially m the same periodical, is not stated. The chai^ 
ncter of the artielei-beiiig the widiaKiiised production of a northern man, 
was such as not soon to he forgotten at the North ; and having been re- 
published io a panq[ih]et form at Pittsburgh by sovithem gentlemen, it 
seemed scaicely necessary to refredi the memoiy of those who reade at 
the South with the fact of its existence. It is one of the characteristics 
of the theology at Princeton, that it never changes ; and perhaps the ob- 
ject of the republication was to certify to the world that its views of slavery 
are as diangeless as its divinity. Whatever may have been the motive, 
liowever, its republication without material change, and with no additional 
strength, may he regarded as a tign that in the apprehension of the con- 
daoton of the Princeton Repertory, the argument which palliates slavery 
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tight of God,' and neyer once tell them it was a crime ; to allow 
them to go (m in this course of iniquity, to the ruin of their 
<oulp, is a supposition which shocks the moral sense. No- 
thing hut the explicit declaration that slaveholding was a 
crime, and immediate emancipation a duty, could satisfy the 
demands of conscience, in such a case. Men were constantly 
coming to the apostle to ask, what they must do to be sayed, 
what God would have them to do; and if they did not answer 
those questions openly and honestly, according to their real 
convictions, they were had men. Such conduct in any other 
case would by all men be pronounced immoral. Suppose 
our missionaries among the heathen, in teaching the gospel, 
should, from motives of policy, abstain from telling them the 
truth, should fail intentionally to inform them that idolatry, 
adtdtf ry, child-murder, or any like crime, was a grievous sin 
in the sight of God, would not all the world pronounce them 
unfaithful ? Do not aboliticmists condemn southern ministers 
for not explicitly stating that skveholding is a crime, and imr 
mediate emancipation a duty ? Would they not view with 
abhorrence the minister who really coincided with them in 
his views, and yet through fear of consequences, held his 
peace, and allow his hearers to sin on in security ? Would 
not, on the contrary, the world ring with their shouts in 
praise of the man who, in fidelity to God, and in love to man, 
should openly preach the truth on these points to a congrega- 
tion of slaveholders, even though it brought sudden destruc- 
tion on his own head ? We fear, however, we are only 
obscuring the clearness of a self-evident truth, by multiplying 
illustrations.^ The conduct of the apostles is absolutely irre- 
concilable with moral honesty, if they believed slaveholding 
to be a heinous crime in the sight of God. They were either 
bad men, or they were not abolitionists, in the American 
sense of that word. 2, But again, the course ascribed to ths 
apostles in reference to slavery, is not only hese in itself^ 
but it is contrary to their conduct in all analogoua cases. 
Slaveholding is the only ain ^euodliar to those to whom they 
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|>Teacbedy and about whicb they wrote, that they failed to 
denounce. Idolatry was a crime which was more preralent 
than slaveholding ; more implicated in all the institutions of 
life, in support of which stronger passions were engaged, 
and in attacking which they could not look for the support 
6f one-half or two-thirds of the community. Yet idolatry 
they OTerywhere proclaimed to be a crime, inconsistent with 
Christianity and a bar to salvation. The consequence was, 
the apostles were persecuted eren to death. It is not true that 
they kept back the truth for fear of suffering. They called 
Qod to witness that they declared the whole counsel of God, 
and were clear of erery man's blood. It is said that the 
cases of idolatry and slavery are not parallel, because it was 
more dangerous to denounce the latter than the former. j&.d^ 
mitting the fact, is the degree of danger attending tlilOTis- 
charge of a duty the measure of its obligation ? Must a 
religious teacher, in explaining the way of salvation, keep 
back the truth—- one of the most effectual methods of teaching 
falsehood— because he may incur danger by inculcating it ? 
We do not, however, believe the fact. We believe that the 
apostles might have taught that slaveholding is a sin, with far 
less danger than that which they incurred by teaching that 
what the heathen sacrificed they sacrificed to devils. We 
need not conceive of their adopting the system of agitation, 
and the whole * moral machinery' of modem times. They 
adqpted no such course with regard to idolatry. But they 
might doubtless, with comparative safety, have told slave- 
holders that it was their duty to emancipate their slaves. 
They could as well have enjoined them to set their servants 
free, as to command them to render to them what is just and 
equal. Many men, without any great exhibition of courage, 
have taught and do still teach the moral evil of slaveholding 
in the midst of slaveholders. And even now, any man who, 
in a meek, sincere, and benevolent spirit, should say to south-^ 
em planters, that the relation they sustain to their slaves is 
contrary to the will of Qod, and incota5«i>i\Aft >N\&L>iMsa ^s^k^ 
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•almtion, would meet with do greater disttirbanee than tha 

Quakers have experienced in making their annual testimony 
against slavery. 

*« The course ascribed to the apo^les is not only incon- 
sistent with fidelity, and contrary to their uni^ibrm practice, 
but it is moreover opposed to the conduct of the messengers 
of God in all ages. The ancient prophets never fiiiled to 
reprove the people for their sins, and to exhort them to repeat* 
ance, no matter how strong the attachment of their hearers to 
their iniquity, or how powerful the interests leagued in its 
support. Elijah did not fail to denounce the worship of Baal, 
though Ahab and Jezebel were determined to kill the pro- 
phets of God ; nor did John the Baptist fail to tell Herod that 
it was not lawful for him to have his brother's wife.*' 
r^ f^ Another consideration relied on is, that the apostles 
I nowhere exhort masters to liberate their slaves ; they speak 
I of the relation as one of comparatively little account, and as 
; o ne att ended with few disadvantages* Thus the Princeton 
Reviewer says, * 

«* The subject is hardly alluded to by Christ in any of his 
personal instructions. The apostles refer to it, not to pronounce 
upon it as a question of morals, but to prescrijbe the relative 
duties of masters and slaves. They caution those slaves who 
have believing or Christian masters, not to despise them be- 
cause they were on a perfect religious equality with them, but 
to consider the fact that their masters were their brethren, as 
an additional reason for obedience. It is remarkable that there 
is not even an exhortation to masters to liberate their slaves, 
much less is it urged as an imperative and immediate duty. 
They are commanded to be kind, merciful, and just ; and to 
remember that they have a Master in heaven, foul reprt- 
gents this relation as of compareUively little account. * Let 
every man abide in the same calling wherein he was called. 
Art thou called being a servant, (or slave,) care not for it ; 
though, should the opportunity of freedom be presented, em- 
brace it. These exleinsA lelalions^ however, are of Httlt 
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impcrianee^ for every Christian is a freeman in the highest 
and best sense of the word, and at the same time is under the 
strongest bonds to Christ.' 1 Cor. vii. 20^22." 

If the relation is a mild one, and on the whole not yery un- 
desirable, and if masters are never ex)iorted to disturb it by 
any act of voluntary emancipation, it seems to be inferred that 
the New Testament is not inimical to it, and that it is an insti- 
tution which it is desirable to perpetuate for the best interests 

of society. 

'^) As a final argument to show that the apostles were not 
hostile to slavery, and that the institution is not opposed by 
Christianity, an appeal is made to the case of Onesimus, 
referred to in the epistle to Philemon. The argument relied 
on is, that Onesimus was a slave ; that he had escaped from ! 
his master, and was a runaway ; that he was converted under i 
Paul ; that he sent him back without any wish or concurrence ' 
on the part of Onesimus, and with a view that he might re- 
main as a slave with Philemon. It is inferred from these 
supposed facts, (1.) That Paul regarded the relation as proper 
and desirable. (2.) That it is wrong for a slave to leave his 
Blaster without his consent. (3.) That the efiect of con- ; 
version should be to make a runaway slave willing to return ' 
to a state of bondage. (4.) That it is a duty to send back a - 
runaway slave to his master ; and, (5.) That the act of Paul 
in restoring Onesimus to his master, fairly proves that he 
supposed the relation was to be perpetual.* 
I It is on such arguments as these that those who maintain 
I that slavery is not inconsistent with Christianity, rely. It is 
)of importance, therefore, to examine the force of this reason- 
ing, and to inquire whether the Saviour and his apostles 
meant to represent slavery as a desirable system for the 
beg{ interests of society ; as a system which is congenial 
with the gospel which they sought to propagate; as one 
which the gospel would serve to extend, and as so destitute, 

* Compare Pr. FuUer^s Letters to Dr. Wayland, p. 195, 
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of the elements of evil, that they would desire to see it per- 
petuated in connection with the Christian religion* I shaft, 
therefore, examine these points at some length, with a view 
tp ascertain the exact relation of Christianity to sknnerj, and 
particularly to the system as it exists in oar own country. If / 
Christianity would sustain and perpetuate that system, it may i 
be- assumed that the institution is not evil ; if it would not, it * 
is not a very forced ccmclusion that it is to be regarded as sin- 
ful and wrong. 

■ 

I. There is no eyidei^ce THiLT Christ himself ever ^amm 

IN CONTACT WITH SukVERT. 



le first inquiry which meets us here is, whether there il 
' evidence that Christ himself ever came in contact with slavery. 
} If he did, and regarded it as wrong, in the same sense as hy* 
pocrisy and sensuality are wrong, it is to be presumed that he 
would have denounced it in the same way as he did those 
things ; and if he did not express his disapprobation of it, it 
j seems to be a fair inference that he did not regard it as wrong. 
/ If, however, he never came in contact with it, nothing can be 
safely argued in favour of it from his silence, any more than 
it can be inferred that he was favourable to the sports of the 
amp hitheatre at Rome, or to the orgies which were celebrated 
in honour of Bacchus, or to the claims to inspiration of the 
oracles of Dodona or Delphi. We can only argue in respect 
to his sentiments on such points, from the prindpUi whicb he 
laid down of a general character, or from the incidental 
remarks which he made when discoursing on other topics. 

In endeavouring, then, to ascertain the views of the Saviour 

on this subject, I would make the following remarks : — 

/ (iT) There is no conclusive evidence that he ever came in 

] contact with slavery at all. If the train of argument which 

I has been pursued in regard to the tendency of the Mosaic in- 

I stitutipns is well-founded, there is every probability ihat 

\ slavery had ceased in the Hebrew commonwealth long before 

the advent of the Saviour. There is no proof whieh I havel 
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seen referred to from any contemporary writer, that it existed; 
Ml Judea in his time at all ; and there is no evidence fnimt^ 1 
New Testament that he ever came in contact with it. ^ The 
only instance that is ever referred to of the kind, and the only 
one that can he, is the case of the Roman centurion who had 
a servant sick at CapemaunL Matt. viii. 5, seq. But this 
case does not prove the point for which it is adduced ; for (a) 
the terms which are used as descriptive of the case, do not 
prove it. The centurion himself applies to the sick servant 
at home the term 6 naii^-paisy (Matt. viii. 5,) which is a word 
much too general to demonstrate that he was a slaves It was 
rarely applied to a slave at all, and when it was, it was only as 
the term bay now is in the slaveholding states of this Union. 
The term which the centurion uses in ver. 9, implying 
that he had servants under him, also, does not demonstrate 
that they were slaves : ** And I say to my servantp— f 9 dovn^ 
-^0 this, and he doeth it.'* This word, as has heen shown« 
(Ch. III.) is also too general to make it certain that he refers to 
•laves* If it shoald be said that it is probable that this sick 
man was a slave, still it is obvious to reply, that what is neces^ 
aary to the argument derived from the fiaict that the Saviour 
did not express disapprobation of the system, is, that he 
mctuaUy eame in contact with a case^ and did not condemn it. 
Even then it might be questioned whether his not expressing 
a sentence of condemnation on the system could be construed 
as an argument that he did not disapprove of it ; but in order 
that the argument should have any force, it is necessary to 
know that he actually encountered slavery, (b) It may be 
BTged further, that it is by no means ce^in that a Roman 
c^cer, such as the centurion was, would have a slave to ac- 
company him. That he would have a servant of some kind 
18 not improbable, for it is still common in the East for officers 
in an army, and even for the ordinary cavalry, to have ser- 
Tants to attend them, to wait upon them, and to take care of 
their horses. But these are not commonly sUwes. They are 
persons in the employ of the government, assigning such 
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persons to the use of the army, to be paid bj the gorernment 
(c) Considering the facilities for escaping in passing through 
foreign countries on a march, it is hardly probable that the 
attendants on Roman officers would be slaves. At all events, 
there is not the slightest iproof that this man was a slave, and 
if not, then there is not the slightest ^roof that the Saviour 
ever came in contact with slavery at all, either in public ot 
in private life. The only evidence which I have seen that 
there were any slaves in Palestine about the time of the 
Saviour, is the statement of Josephus, (Hist. 19,) that ^ King 
Agrippa exhibited at one time in Judea seven hundred pair of 
gladiators.*' But (1.) There is no evidence that the Saviour 
ever witnessed any such scene, nor is it probable that he did» I 
(2.) If his silence in such a case may be construed as a proof ( 
that he did not disapprove of slavery, it may for the same 
reason be construed as a proof that he did not disapprove of 

gladiatorial exhibitions. i 

'^(2.) Nothing then can be inferred from the silence of the 
Saviour on this subject. It was by no means his method to 
go out of his way to denounce sins which prevailed in other 
parts of the earth, however great they might be, or however 
much it may be inferred that he disapproved of them. He con- 
demned the sins of his own age and country as he encountered 
them, and laid down great principles of truth which would 
be of easy application to all others as his gospel should spread. 
But to infer that he approved of every thing on which he 
maintained silence, or which he did not expressly condemn, 
would be a violation of all the principles by which we judge 
of a religious teacher or philosopher, and would be doing 
Jufi(i manifest injustice. Are we to infer that he approved of 
the sports in the amphitheatre at Rome ; of the conflicts of 
gladiators, and the bloody struggles between captives in war 
and wild beasts ? Are we to infer that he approved of the"^ 
scenes of the Roman Saturnalia, or the modes of worship on ■ 
the Acropolis at Corinth, because he was silent in regard to ' 
them ? To hold him to this, would be a vioktioa of ereiy 
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^vule of rigbt ; yet they in (act do no less, who infer that, be- 

} cause he did not denounce slavery, therefore he was not un&« 

Lfogr able to the system*. 

(3.) He never uttered a word which can be construed in 
fmvaur of slavery. ^ It is remarkable that the advocates of 
the system never appeal to any thing that fell from his lips ' 
in his instructions ; to any principle or doctrine that he kid 
down in his religion, in defence of the institution. If there 
were nothing else in the world than the discourses of J^sus 
Christ to form the opinions and direct the conduct of men, no 
one would ever dream that such a system was desirable or 
proper. In his discourses, there is not a sentiment which 
can be tortured by any ingenuity of exegesis into an ap^ 
woval ^ the system. No one, under the fair influence of 
the doctnnes which he laid down, ever yet made a man a 
slave ; no -one ever supposed that he could justify such an 
act by any thing that the Saviour ever did or taught. Not 
even a hint can be found in all that he said, on which a 
man who was about to embark in the slave trade, or who 
designed to raise slaves for sale, or who meant to purchase a 
slave, or who meant to keep one already in his possession, 
could rely to sanction his course. Never were any discourses^ 
or writings in the world more entirely free from any thing ' 
which would lend such a sanction, than the recorded dis- ! 
courses of the Redeemer. , ..' 

"^ (4.) While this was true — true that he in no way inter- 
meddled with the system any more than he did with the 
regulations of the Roman Coliseum, or the laws respecting 
the harem in a Persian court, it is abo true that he laid down 
principles which are entirely inconsistent with slavery, and 
which would tend to its rapid abolition. In another part of this 
argument from the New Testament, I shall have occasion to 
inquire into the effect of Christianity on the abolition of sla« 
very. At present, all that it is necessary to observe is, that 
there are fundamental principles laid down by the Saviour 
which are opposed to the whole system of slavery, and which 
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it 18 necessary constantly to violate in order to its perpeUiitj. 

""TTmnngr thnwe principlfta are thg followingr ;— 

(a) Tbe doctrine that all the race are on a level before GodTj 
that all are redeemed by the same blood ; that all are equally | 
the heirs of life ; that all are moral and responsib le beings ;J 
that all are descended from the same parent, i The instrac- 
tioDS of the Saviour do not go against all diSETncticHis in life. 
They recognise the relations xjf father and son ; of ruler and 
subject ; of the rich and poor, as those which are not incon- 
sistent with his grand fundamental position — that in the niatter 
oi redemption all men are on a level. In these relations all 
are to be recognised as men ; as capaUe of redemption ; as 
free moral agents ; and no one by nature is supposed to have 
any priority or superiority over the other. But slavery I 
always supposes that there is a distinction among men in these.' 
respects — a distinction different from that which arises from 
regarding them as sustaining the relation of parent and child; 
as qualified to govern or not, and as fittQ4 for liferent occu- 
pations of life where all may be freQ«„..tt is supposed to b^ 
such a distinction in nature as to make it proper that one | 
should be a master and the other a slave ; that one should be i 
regarded as a freeman, and the other ' a chattel and a thing ;' / 
that one should have a right to buy and sell, and that iSe 
other should be bought and sold. It is impossible, in the 
nature of things, that the advocate of slavery should regard 
a// men as, in every respect, on a level in regard to re- 
demption. There is inevitably, in his apprehension, soine 
reason, in the nature of the case, just in proportion as there 
is any reason for the existence of slavery at aU-^why the 
present master should be the master^ and the present slave | 
SHOULD BE the slav^ ; — ^why the white man should be the / 
master, and why the man of colour should be the slave. Yet 
it is clear that this view of the matter is entirely at variance 
with the fundamental doctrine in the plan of redemption, 
r (b) Under the gospel, and in accordance with its principles, 
j no relatioa was to exists which. iv|9Q2^\)it Vascxxaae^j^ the 
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konert reeognitioii of all who bore the Christian name and 
image as brdhren. They were to be regarded as Chris- 
tian brethren in all respects, and there was to be nothing in 
their condition which would make the application of the 
term to any and to all improper. Matth. xxiii. 8. ** One 
-is your master- mol^tjyti t^ s : and aU yt are brethren"^ 
itivtif ik ^fUMif adfXfM iatt^ •Ye «//••* — that is, * all who pro- 
fess to be my followenK— all who compose the true church, no 
matter what their rank, colour, condition, age. There is to be 
nothing in your condition or relations which shall be incon- 
sistent with the fair and honest application of the word br&' 
Mrei»— ^xtoi. Any thing which would not allow that, would 
be a violation of the principles of my religion.' This is the 
uniform language of the New Testament. Now, the employ- 
ment of this term is entirely appropriate in aU those relations 
where freedom is enjoyed. There is nothing to hinder its 
fair use when the rich address the poor, or princes their 
subjects, or preachers their people, or men of yeai^ and ex- 
perience those who are just entering on life. But there is 
much to prorent its fair use when applied by masters to their 
slaves, or still more by slaves to their masters. It cannot 
be used except it be constructively and metaphorically, by 
those who regard their slaves as chattels and as property, 
and who have the constant feeling that they are at liberty to 
sell them at any moment, as they do their cattle. To apply 
the term brethren to those who are slaves^ is a departure from 
all just use of language, and is a mockery of the feel- , 
ings which it is condescendingly designed to soothe. Does I 
it ever occur that slaves address their masters in this nmnner ; | 
and would they be allowed to do so ? — ^,1 

* It is remarkable that even here the Saviour is careful not to employ a 
term 'which would even mgge^ the relation of master and slave. He 
naes the term xa^ijyfjffii — a leader, conductor (Anfuhrer, Anieiter, Paj- 
$ow;) a leader, guide, teacher, master, (^Robinson, Lex.), and not the term 
expressive of the relation of matter, in contradistinction from a servant or 
dav»-^c09C^.— 1 Tim. ri. 1, 8; Titus iL 9 ; 1 Pet iL 18. 
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(e) One of tbe gfrcat and leadings principfei of the reUgktt 
ef the Saviour is expressed in the golden role-: *< Whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them ; for this is the law and the prophets.'* Matt. vii. 12. 
This rule he evidently designed should be incorporated into 
his religion as essential to the system, and it is manifest thai 
nothing inconsistent with the fair application of it can be in 
accordance with the spirit oT Christianity. Yet its bearing 
'\ on slavery is obvious. Its influence in securing the eman- 
' cipation of all those now held in bondage, if fairly applied, 
would be certain and inevitable. (1) No one, under the in* 
uence' of tbis rule, ever made a man fi dave. No one ever 
felt tbat in tearing him away from his home, in separating 
him from country and friends, in exposing him to sale, and in 
dooming him to perpetual bondage for no other crime than 
that of being 

« Guilty of a skin not coloured like his own,** 

he was doing that which he would wish another man to 
do to him. (2.) No one in exacting from another unrequited 
toil, or feeding him on coarse fare, or clothing him with coarse 
raiment, far inferior to what he himself possesses, or in de- 
priving him of the privileges of reading the Bible^ or of rising 
in political life, or of being eligible to office, ever did that 
which he would wish others to do to him. (3.) No one ever 
subjected a fellow-being to the operation of the laws of ser* 
vitude, as tbey exist in this country, by the fair operation of 
this rule. He would not wish any one to subject him or his 
chddren to the operation of these laws. (4.) It may be added, 
that few or none, under the fair operation of this rule, would 
ever continue to hold another in slavery. Those cases must be 
exceedingly rare on the earth, where a man would desire that 
he himself should be in the condition of his slave, or that, 
if he were already a slave, the bonds of servitude should be 
riveted perpetually on him. Freedom is sweet to man ; and 
it cannot be doubted that if a man were in all circumstancea 
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to act towards thooe under him, as he would desire to be 
treated if in tlieir places, the bonds of servitude would soon 
Jbeloosed. 

If these principles are correcit, then it is clear that neither the 
example nor the silence of the Saviour can never be referred 
to as sanctioning slavery. It is one of the plainest of all 
propositioos, that if we had had only his instructions and 
his example to guide us in this matter, slavery would never 
have been originated ; and that where it htzd before existedylt^ 
would soon cease. The application of these principles to 
the system in this country, as we shall see in another pari 
of the argument, would inevitably abolish the system. j 

II. Tub kanner in which the Apostles treated the 

SUBJECT OF Slavery. 

§ 1. Tliey found itin existence when they organized churches 

out of the limits of Judea. 

We have seen above, that there is no evidence that when tEe/ 
Saviour appeared, slavery in any form existed in Judea, and / 
coi^sequently there is no proof that he ever encountered it. { 
We have also seen that his silence on the subject cannot be 
construed as any evidence that he did not disapprove of the 
system, and did not design that the principles of his religion 
should abolish it, wherever it might be found. It is of great 
importance, therefore, to inquire how his apostles treated the \ 
system when they encountered it, and whether the manner in 
which they met it can be construed as an evidence that they 
regarded it as a' good institution, and as one which it was 
desirable to perpetuate in the world. 

There can be no doubt that slavery existed in the countries 
to which they went to preach the gospel, and that they often 
encountered it, and were called to act in view of it in organ- 
izing churches. There are evidences of this, as we shall 
see, in their epistles ; and from what is known of the condition 
of the Roman empire at that period, it cannot be doubted that 
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they cttnielB contact wi^h it, and thai in pnachiaf the gotfpd 
they would he called to addlress those who sustained the rela- 
tion of master and slave^ 

It is unnecessary to enter into a proof that slavery ahounded 
in the Roman empire, or that the conditions of servitude were 
very severe and oppressive. This is conceded on ail hands. 
If any one desires to see it demonstrated heyond the possiln* 
Hty of a doubt, he may consult an article by Professor B. B. 
Edwards, in the American Biblical Repository for Octobert 
1835, pp. 41 1 — 436. The purpose of my argument does not 
require me to go into an examination of this point, in detail* 
All that the argument does require, whatever conclusion we 
may reach as to the manner in which the apostles treated the 
subject, is, the admissicm of the fact that slavery every- 
where abounded ; that it existed in forms of great severity 
and cruelty ; that it involved all the essential claims which are 
now made by masters to the services or persons of slaves ; 
that it was protected by civil laws; that the master had the 
right of transferring his slates by sale, donation, or t^ta« 
ment ; that in general he had every right which was supposed 
to be necessary to perpetuate the system ; and that it .was 
impossible that the early preachers of Christianity should not 
encounter this system, and be constrained to adopt some prin« 
ciples in regard to the proper treatment of it. 

In order to allow to those who suppose that slavery^is sanc- 
tioned by the New Testament, and that the conduct of the 
apostles may be appealed to in justification of the system as 
it exists in this country, all the advantage in the argument 
which can be derived from the actual state of slavery as they 
found it, it seems necessary, however, to advert to the form 
in which slavery was found when they preached the gospel. 
It is proper to concede that the state of things was such that 
they must have encountered it> and that it then had all the 
features of cruelty, oppression, and wrgng which can ever 
exist to make it repeliant to any of the feelings of humanity, 
or revoking to the principles of a Christian. It is £ur tfiSS 
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the advocate of the system should have all the advantage j 
which can he derived from the fact that the apostles found it: 
in its meet odious fonns, and in such circumstances as to make 1 
it proper that they should regard and treat it as an evil, if \ 
Christianity regards it as such at all. It is proper that it \ . 
should he seen that their method of treating it was not prompted : 
by the fact that it was of so mild a type as to he scarcely • 
worthy of their attention. It is to be admitted that if there can \ 
be wrongs in slavery anywhere which should rouse the spirit 
of a Christian man, they existed to as great an extent in the 
countries whero the apostles propagated the gospel ; that if the 
system as it exists in our own land is contrary to the spirit 
of Christianity, the system as they found it was no less con- 
trary to it ; that if now, in any of its forms and influences, 
and in any of the means adopted to perpetuate it, it is opposed 
to the gospel, it was no less so then ; that if it can be regarded 
now as desirable that the system should come to an end, it 
was no less desirable then ; and that if Christians now should 
labour to bring it to a termination, it was no less desirable and 
proper that they should do it then. This, it seems to me, is 
all that the advocate of slavery can ask to have conceded on 
this point. 
'^ The features <rf slavery in the Roman empire, so far as it 
\ is necessary to refer to them to illustrate this point, were 
{summarily these :— ^^ 

1. Slavery existed generally throughout the Roman empire, | 
and the number W slaves was very great. " Some rich indi- ) ^ 
viduals possessed ten thousand, and some as many as twenty ( 
thousand of their fellow-creatures," who were held as slaves.* \ 
In Italy, it was computed that there were three slaves to one ' 
freeman, and that in this part of the empire alone their num- 
ber amounted to more than twenty millions. The number, 
therefore, throughout the Roman empire must have been im- 
mensely great ; and if so, it is impossible that the apostles 

* ProfeMor B. B. EdwBidi. 
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"1 
jlkodid not haTe encountered it. Gibbon* mys <<that th« 

laves were at least equal in number to the free inhabitants of 
the Roman world. The total amount of this impezfect calcu- 
lation [of the inhabitants of the Roman empire] would rise to 
about one hundred and twenty millions.'* Of course, accord- 
ing to this, the number of slaves could not have been leas than 
sixty millions in the Roman empire, at about th> 4i me when^ 
the apostles went forth to preach the gospel. 1 Respecting the 
number held by individuals. Gibbon remarks, (p. 96,) that **it 
was discovered on a very melancholy occasion, that four hun- 
dred slaves were maintained in a single palace of Rome. The 
same number of four hundred belonged to an estate, which an 
African widow, of very private condition, resigne<^ to her son, 
while she reserved to herself a much larger share of her 
property. A freed man, under the reign of Augustus, though 
his fortune had sufiered great losses in the civil wars, lefl be- 
hind him three thousand six hundred yoke of oxen, two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand head of smaller cattle, and, what was 
almost included in the description of cattle, four thousand one 
hundred and sixteen slaves.'* **Scaurus possessed above 
four thousand domestic, and as many rural slaves. In the 
reign of Augustus, a freedman, who had sustained great losses 
during the civil wars, lefl four thousand one hundred and 
sixteen slaves, besides other property." "Slaves always 
composed a great part of the movable property of individuals, 
and formed a chief article of ladies' dowries." **It was 
fashionable to go abroad attended by a large number of slaves. 
Horacet says, " habebat ssepe ducentos, ssepe decem servos." 
\ Besides the domestic and agricultural slaves, there were the 
I gladiators, who were chiefly slaves, and who were extremely 
^numerous at diflerent periods. Julius CsBsar exhibited at one 
time three hundred and twenty pairs. Trajan exhibited 
them for one hundred and twenty-three days, in the course 



• Dec. and Fall, vol. i. p. 27, ed. New Yoik, 1829. 
\ Lib. 1, Sat iii. y. 1 1. 
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of which ten thousand gladiators foaght. Chrysostom says, 
that under Theodoeius the Great, and Arcadius, some persons 
had two or three thousand slaves. From the time of Au« 
gustus, we may allow three slaves to one freeman ; we shall 
thus have a free population in Italy of 6,944,000, and of 
slaves 20332,000 ; total, 27,776,000.* 

(2.) The methods in wh ich men b ecame slaves, in the Ro- 

(a) By war* TTms was almost a universal custom. In? 
general, prisoners of war were sold as soon as possible aftgr / 
their captivity. ** On the descent of the Romans upon Africa 
in the first Punic war, twenty thousand prisoners were taken. 
On the great victory of Marius and Catullus over thfe Cimbri, 
sixty thousand were captured. When Pindenissas was taken 
by Cicero, the inhabitants were sold for more than j6 100,000. 
Augustus, having overcome the Salassi, sold as slaves thirty-four 
thousand, of whom eight thousand were capable of bearing 
arms. Cssar, in his Gallic wars, according to the moderate 
estimate of Yelleius Paterculus, took more than four hundred 
thousand prisoners." ^ 

(6) Slaves were acquired by commerce. *• The slave-trade ( 
in Africa is as old as history reaches back. Among the ruling . 
nations of the North coast, — the Egyptians, Cyrenians, and ' 
Carthagenians, — slavery was not only estabb'shed, but they ' 
imported whole armies of slaves, partly for home use, and 
partly, at least by the Carthagenians, to be shipped for foreign > ^ 
mgzkei^ They were chiefly drawn from the interior, where 
kidnapping was just as much carried on then as now. Black 
male and female slaves were even an article of luxury, not 
only among the above-named nations, but in Greece and Italy. 
For the building of the public works at Rome, vast numbers 
of slaves were procured. In raising such a structure as the 
Mausoleum of Adrian, thousands of wretched men, torn from 
their own firesides, were toiled unto death. For a long period, 

* BibL Repos. as above, pp. 413,414. 
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great nambers of slayee were drawn from Asia Minor, partT" 
cularly from Phrygia and Cappadoda. Slave and Phrygian 
became almost convertible terms. 80 great a multitude were 
carried into slavery ,^that but few towns were planted; the 
country was rather a pasturage f(»r flocks. In most countries 
it was common for parents to sell their children into slavery. 
Man-stealing was, at all times, a very coihmon crime among 
the ancients." The following places are mentioned either as 
emporia for slaves, or countries from which they were pro- 
cured: — ^Delos, Phrygia, and Cappadocia; Pftnticapaeum, 
Dioscurias, and Phanagoria on the Euiine or Black Sea; 
Alexandria and Cadiz ; Corsica, Sardinia, and Britain ; Africa 
and Thrace ; and, indeed, almost every part of the world fui^ 
nished slaves for the Roman people.* 

(c) Freeborn Romans might be reduced to slavery by lawT] 
Criminals doomed to certain ignominious punishments, were, 1 
by the eflect of their sentence, deprived of citizenship, and i 
reduced to servitude. Those who did not give in their names ! 
for enrolment in the militia, were beaten, and sold into slavery i 
beyond the Tiber. Those who did not make proper returns \ 
to the Censor, were liable to be visited with the same punish- ■ 
ment. An indigent thief was adjudged as a slave to the injured I 
party. Children that were exposed by their parents, and left 
to perish, became, by law, the slaves of any person who chose 
to take them up and support them. Freedmen, if guilty of 
ingratitude towards their former masters, might be again re- 
duced to slavery. >^^^ ^ 

(d) Persons became slaves by birth. The Roman law on 
this subject was, that the condition of the child depended on 
that of the mother alone — fiartus seqmtur ventrem. " The 

' father of a natural child, by his bond-woman, was the master 
Lgf hi s offspring, as much as any other of his slaves.'* 

(3.) In regard to the condition of slaves under the Roman? 

* Comp. Bib. Repos. as above, pp. 416, 417. 
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I laws as they exoted in the time of the propagation of Chris- 
/ tianity, it may be remarked, 

(a) That the master had the powe r of life €uid death orer 
the' slave,. Thus the Codex Jastj^ian says, "All slaves 
are in the power of their masters, which power is derived 
from the law of nations ; for it is equally observable amcmg 
all nations, that masters have had the power of life and death 
over their slaves." 

Piof. W. A. Becker, of Leipsic, in an article translated for 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, (vol. ii. p. 671,) says, "With the^ 
Romans, a slave passed indeed for a human being, but one 
without any personal rights ; in the legal sense he had no 
caput, no legal rights, no legal capacity. The master had 
the entire right of property in the slave, and could do just as 
he pleased with his person and life, his powers and his 
earnings. *-*'"""'"*^ 

f*^hi regard to the power of life and death, it was unlimited. 
^ The master could use the slave for any purpose that suited 
his own pleasure. He could punish him,, put him to pain 
and torture, and, free from all obligation to give account of his 
/ actions, could put him to death in any way that pleased him« 
I This right of unlimited dominion continued down to a late time, 
\jind certunly through the whole period of the republic, and 
it can be safely assumed that it was in less actual exercise in 
the earlier than in the later periods of Roman history. The 
arbitrary exercise of this power, which had been previously 
subject only to censorial animadversion, was gradually limited, 
at first by the operation of the Lex Petronia, which forbade 
that any one should give up his slave arbitrarily, {sine judice,) 
to fight with wild beasts, {ad hestias depugnandas ;) perhaps 
even in the time of Augustus, though the story of the. cruelty 
of Vedius Pollio* seems to prove, that up to that time there 
was no legal restriction on the right of the roaster." The 
whole article of Prd'. Becker may be consulted with advantage. 



* Dio Cas. liv. Seneca de Ira, iiL 40. 
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(6) They were pennitted to hold no property as their own, 
whatever they acquired being regarded as the property of 
their masters. Thus the Codex Just, says, *« Whatever is 
• acq uired by the slave, is acquired for the master.*' «* What^ 
ever our slaves have at any time acquired, whether by deli- 
very, stipulation, donation, bequest, or any other means, the 
same is reputed to be acquired by ourselves, for he who is a 
slave can have no property. And if a slave is instituted an] 
heir, he cannot otherwise take upon himself the inheritance, / 
than at the command of the master.*' I 

(c) glasce&v^^ere not_4iQnnitted to marry. ** Servile refir 
tions are an impediment to matrimony." The only sexual 
connection was a contubernium, a mere living together, with- 
out any of the legitimate rigl)^ of marriage.* 

(d) T hey ^ere not allo wed to give testimon jr. "Those 
persons are allowed to be good witnesses, who are themselves 
legally capable of taking by testament ; but :g £t no wom an, 
9iavey interdicted prodigal, no person under puberty, &c., can 
be ad mitted a witness to a testament." 

/ (c) They were exposed to the most unrelenting barbarity, 
/being wholly unprotected by law, and left entirely in the 
f power of their owners. They were liable to every kind of 
I torture; and cruel masters sometimes kept on their estates 
D tormentors by profession, for the purpose of punishing their 
\L sla ves. Burning alive was sometimes resorted to, and cruci- 
fixion was frequently made the fate of a slave for trifling 
misconduct, or from mere caprice. The truth was, that 
slaves were considered in no other light than as representatives 
of so much value, and were in all cases liable to be disposed 
of as any other property was, with no respect whatever to their 
being moral and intellectual beings. Hence, it is not wonder- 
ful that they should have been slain as food for fishes, or that 
the question should have arisen whether, in a storm, a man 
should sacrifice a horse, or a less valuable slave.t 

• See Bibliotheca Sacra, voL ii. p. 572. 

•f Comp. 'Wayland^B Letten qh^^nvt], Y^ ^ 87. 
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Among (he modes of punishmeDt enumemted by Pn^essor 
Edwards as practised aa slaves, were the followiDg :— ** The 
lash and rod were in frequent use. If a slave spoke or coughed 
at a forbidden time, he was flogged by a very severe master. 
The toilet of a lady of fashion was a terrible ordeal for a slave. 
A stray curl was an inexorable ofience, and the slave's back 
was punished for the fsiults of the mirror. Burning alive is 
mentioned as a punishment in the Pandects and elsewhere* 
TertulUan says it was first used for slaves alone. Vine sap- 
lings, as instruments of punishment, were the least dishonour- 
able ; next to them rods— ^iis/e« or virgae, scourges— ^ag'e/Za 
or JUigra^ sometimes k)aded with lead — fflumbata. Chain 
scourges were used, with weights at the end, all of bronze or 
tin. The eqttukiu was a terrible instrument of torture. Dis- 
location was one of its effects. There were also the JidiculaB---^ 
lyre strings, the ungula and forceps^ &c. A slave take^ 
among soldiers was cast from the Capitoline rock, having bc^en 
first manumitted that he might be worthy of that punishment. 
Cruel masters sometimes hired torturers by profession, or had 
such in their estabUshments, to assist them in punishing their 
slaves, or in extorting confessions from them. The noses, 
ears, teeth, or even eyes were in great danger from an enraged 
master. Crucifixion was frequently made the fate of a wretched 
slave, for trifling conduct, or for mere caprice." ** Hortensius 
cared less for the health of his slaves, than for that of his fish. 
It was a question put' for ingenious disputation, whether, in 
order to lighten a vessel in a storm, one should sacrifice a 
valuable horse, or a worthless slave." 

It is to be conceded, therefore, that slavery existed in its 
osi revolting forms in the time of the apostles, and that they 
often came in contact with it, in preaching the gospel, and in 
organizing churches^ It is to be admitted that it existed under 
laws as severe and arbitrary ; laws which gave to the master 
as absolute power over the slave, and which subjected him to 
as great oppression and wrong, as the laws in the slave states 
of this UnioOi Whatever may follow from this, either for or 
~ 38» 
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against slavery as it now exists, the fact cannot be denied, and 
that fact is not to be called in question in our reasonings on 
the subject. 

t has recently been made a question whether slavery ex- 
isted in those parts of the Rom^n empire where the apostles 
founded churches, and consequently whether they ever in 
feet came in contact with it. Indeed, it has been maintained 
by some of the friends of the anti-slavery cause, that there is 
no reason to think that it existed in Asia Minor in the time 
of the apostles, and that, consequently, when, in addressing 
* masters and servants* in the Epistles to the Ephesians, to the 
Colossians, and in the first Epistle of Peter, there is no evi- 
dence that slaves were intended, but that the reference is to a 
condition of voluntary service. If this could be made out ; 
if it could be demonstrated that there was no slavery in those 
places to which those epistles were addressed, it would be 
indeed fair to suppose that the terms used by the apostles did 
not relate to slavery, and that it could not be proved from those 
epistles that the apostles ever admitted the masters of slaves 
to the communion of the church. But even then the whole 
difficulty would not be met, for in the epistles to Timothy, 
(1 Epis. vi. 1 — 3,) and to Titus, (ii. 9, 10,) there is a reference 
to the same relation, and those epistles have no special reference 
to Asia Minor, but contain general directions to those who were 
ministers of the gospel in the church at large. 
^ But, it seems to me, that it is wholly improbable that there 
were no slaves in Asia Minor, and, at ail events, it cannot 
; be demonstrated that there were none ; and if this is so, then 
;it is to be admitted that the passages in those epistles refer to 
j those who sustained the relation of master and slave — and that 
jwhatever advantage can be derived from that fact, if any, by 
the advocates of slavery, the fact is to be conceded. The rea- 
sons for this are briefly these: (1.) I^ is highly improbable 
that when slavery prevailed so extensively .throughout the 
I Roman empire, it should not have existed in Asia Minor. 
/There were no influences at work there, as in Palestine ; no 
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institutions of^ religion ; no principles of liberty to prevent it. 
(2.) We hare seen abore that large numbers of Phrygians 
and'Cappadecians were taken as slaves to Rome, and it is a 
rare thing* perhaps a thing that never has occurred, that 
slavery did not prevail in a country which furnished slaves for 
another country. The very fact that Phrygia and Cappado- 
cia were understood to be places from which slaves could be 
obtained for the capital, would make it necessary to keep them 
for the market* (3.) There is direct evidence which makesH 
it more than probable that slavery had an existence in the / 
provinces of Asia Minor. It undoubtedly existed all around / 
it, and in such a way that it would naturally exist there also. \ 
Thus TimsBUs asserts that, in early times, before Athens had 
obtained possession of the commerce of the seas, Corinth had 
four hundred and sixty thousand slaves. In Sparta, slaves 
abounded, and the name Ilelot was synonymous with that of 
slave* In Attica there were about eighty thousand citizens, 
and four hundred thousand slaves. After the fall of Corinth, 
the island of Delos rose into importance as a commercial place, 
and especially as a mart for slaves. The slave-trade there 
was so brisk that the port became proverbial for the traffic, 
and was capable, says Strabo, of importing and re-exporting 
ten thousand slaves in a single day.* As a matter of fact it 
is asserted that ** there were six thousand slaves which be- 
longed to the temple of a goddess in Cappadocia." Hence the 
words c^ Horace, ** Mancipiis locuples, eget seris Cappadocum 
rex.*'t These facts make it morally certain that slavery must 
have existed in Asia Minor, and that it undoubtedly existed at 
iEphesus and Colosse. It should be added, (4.) That the most • 
natural and obvious interpretations of the passages in those ! 
epistles, is to refer them to the relation of master and slave. | 
This will be shown in the sequel. I am persuaded that no- ^ 

* See an article in the Biblical Repository on « Slayery in Ancient 
Greece," by Profeaaor B.B.Edwards, vol. v. pp. 139, seq. 
f See Biblical Repontory^ ToL T. p. 416. 
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thing can be gained to the cause of anti-skyery by attempting 
to deny that the apostles found slavery in existence in the 
regions where they founded churches, and that those sustain- 
ing the relation of master and slave were admitted to the 
churches if they gare real evidence of regeneration, and were 
regarded by the apostles as entitled to the common participa- 
tion of the privileges of Christianity. If the ailment from 
the Scriptures against slavery cannot be sustained without 
adm itting that, I do not see that it can be sustained at all. 

§ 2. 7%e Apostles did not openly denounce Slavery as an 
evili or require that those who were held in bondage should 
he at once emancipated. 

^ In inquiring into the manner in which the apostles treated 
the subject of slavery, it is clear that they did not openly and 
everywhere denounce it as an evil ; that they did not make 
immediate and direct war upon it ; that they did not declare 
that a slaveholder could in no possible circumstances be a 
Christian; that they did not demand the emancipation of 
slaves as an indispensable condition of admission to the 
church ; that they did not forbid all fellowship with those 
who held slaves, or require others whoUy to separate from 
them ; and that they did not encourage efibrts to promote in- 
surrection among the slaves themselves. These things seem 
to me to lie on the face of the New Testament, and what- 
ever argument they may furnish to the advocates of slavery, 
or whatever difficulty they may present to the enemies of 
slavery in disposing of these facts, it seems plain that the facts 
themselves^ cannot be denied. 

More particula rly, in reference to this point, the following 
things must be regarded as indisputable :— ]],. 

1. That slaveholders were admitted by the apostles to the ) 
Christian church, and were not subjected to immediate disci- 
pline for holding slaves ; in other words, that where those 
were converted who held slaves, as probaUy many were, it 
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I was not required of them in all cases to emancipate their 
/ slaves in order that they should hecome memhers of the 
; church. This is clear, because (a) it is undeniable that 
they preached to many who were slaveholders ; (b) there 
is no direct evidence that they required them to emancipate 
their slaves in order to their being admitted to the church ; 
(c) they addressed those to whom their epistles were directed 
as in fact still sustaining this relation, though they were 
members of the church. Eph. vi. 9 ; Col. iv. 1 ; 1 Tim. 
vi, 2, and Titus ii. 9, 10. The passage in 1 Tim. vi. 2, 
makes this so clear, it seems to me, that it cannot be denied 
by any one who will candidly and carefully examine the 
direction of the apostle: ««And they that have believing 
masters, let them not despise them, because they are bre- 
thren ; but rather do them service, because they are faithful 
and beloved,^* The same thing is taught with equal clear- 
ness in 1 Cor. xii. 13 : ** For by one spirit are we all bap- 
tized into one body, whether we be Jews or Grentiles ; whe- 
ther we be bond or free.*^ Here, it is evident, that as 
there were in the church those who had been Jews, and those 
who were of Grentile origin, so there were those who were 
properly described by the word ' bond'-— SoCxoi — and those 
who were described by the word • free' — fuv^spoi. It is true, 
that the latter term does not necessarily prove that they were 
masters or otvners of slaves, still the use of the term * bond 
and free' in the same connection would most naturally suggest 
that. I do not think that an argument could be based on the 
mere words used here, to prove tnat they were slaveholders ; 
but in a community where slavery abounded — for example, 
like that in South Carolina or Georgia, the phrase, ' the bond 
and the free,' used in any connection, would most naturally be 
understood as referring to masters and slaves. The only 
question which can be raised on this point is, whether the 
term used in the passages just referred to, oc xtptoc, ahd the 
corresponding term used in 1 Pet. ii. 18, hmftwtvii — and rendered 
in every instance masters^ refers to masters m \.Vi^ ^sft\>sifo ^ 
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proprietors of flaves^ or roasters in the fiense of haying those 
in their employ 'who were roluntary or hired servants. I 
adroit that so far as the words themselves are concerned, they 
do not necessarily imply that those to whom they are applied 
were masters in the former sense, for they would be used, 
and were often used, to denote those who had those under 
them who were voluntary servants, and would he the terms 
which would be naturall}*' employed to denote attch a relation. 
But th^re are three circumstances which seem to make it 
clear that the words are used here as denoting those who 
were the owners of slaves. 1. One is, that the condition 
of those towards whom they are represented as sustaining 
the relation (^ masters^ was evidently that of slavery. No 
one, it seems to me, can doubt that they were slaves. 
Their condition is not described as one of voluntary ser- 
vice, but as a much harder service-— in which they were 
* under the yoke ;' in which they were subjected to great 
hardships ; and from which it is said that it would be de- 
sirable to be delivered if possible. The evidence of this will 
appear in another part of the argument. But if this be so^ 
then it will follow that the terms used in addressing masters 
were such as denote the owners of slaves. 2. A second 
thing is, that considering the universal prevalence of slavery 
where the gospel was preached, it is not probable^that any 
very considerable number would be found who were masters 
and servants in the sense of a voluntary servitude on the 
part of the latter. The great mass of those who sustained 
the relation of master andlservant, were those among whom 
the terms would denote slavery^ and it is morally certain that 
many of them would be brought under the power of the gos- 
peL In other words, it is absurd to suppose that the gospel 
'would be preached in so discriminating a manner that only 
those would be converted who stood entirely aloof from slavery 
— ^both as masters and servants. But unless these terms are used 
in that sense, there is no reference to the relation in the New 
Testamentf and nolhmg caa be infeiced about the views pf 
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this apostles in the case, one way or the other* 8. A third 
eircumstaoce is, that thia is the interpretation which would he 
put, and U put, on these expressions hy the great mass of the 
readers <^ the New Testament — hy plain Christians in all 
kdids and times who hare no theory to support :— one of the 
best of all evidences that the interpretation is correct. 

Whether this fact would make it proper to treat slarery in / 
' the same manner now, is indeed quite another question, and ; 
one which it is not necessary to argue here. There are many 
things to be considered in reference to that before it would 
be legitimate to draw the conclusion, that because the apostles 
admitted slayeholders to the church in the state of thing^^ 
which existed in the world in their time, therefore it would - 
be proper to do it in all circumstances, and at all periods of • 
the world, and in all countries. It is quite conceivable at 
least that circumstances may so change, that what would be 
wise and expedient at one time would be in the highest de- 
gree unwise and inexpedient at another ; and it is casting no 
imputation on the mored integrity of an apostle to suppose that, 
under the laws of the Roman empire, amidst institutions 
which had been sanctioned for ages, and in a state of things 
where they had no agency in making the laws, some things 
might have been tolerated which they would not have deemed 
it best to tolerate in a community like that existing now injbd 
tjnit ed Ste teSy Nay, it is conceivable that going as they did 
as missionaries among the heathen — ^poor, friendless, un* 
known, with no powerful protectors, there might have been 
arrangements admitted into the church which they would not 
have judged to be the best possible for all circumstances, or 
which they would regard as on the whole the most desirable. 
This certainly occurred in regard to some things ; it nwnf be 
that it was so in regard to slavery. It might be, therefore, 
an unfair inference to conclude, that because the apostles ad« 
mitted slaveholders to the communion, therefore this should 
be contemplated as a permanent arrangement in a well- 
organized Christian community, <» that a Miai»xffis?| Bous^ 
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in this age should contemplate this in their missions among the 
heathen. The only fair inference from their conduct is, that) 
slavery, in all conceivuble circumstances, is not to be regarded] 
jp a sin. Whether in any circumstances, however, it is, ^ 
■ is ncf, is a legitimate subject of inquiry. Whether this con-/ 
duct on the part of the apostles was consistent with moral 
honesty, and with a real hatred of slavery, will be the sub-j 

ject of subsequent consideration. J 

'. 2. In like manner, the apostles did not deny that tho^'wEo 
)were the holders of slaves might be true Christians. This i^* 
implied, indeed, in the fact that they were admitted into the 
'.church, but there is more direct and independent proof of it. 
Thus, in 1 Tim. vi. 2, they are addressed as such : <' And 
they [that is those servants who are under the yoke]] that 
have believing maatera^ let them not despise them, because 
they are brethren." Here, there are three terms employed 
which imply that, though sustaining this relation, they were 
regarded as real Christians. The first is found in the phrase 

* believing masters* — Ht.d'ewi 6s<sft6tas — a phrase which would 
be properly applied only to those who were true Christians* 
Comp. Luke xix. 17; John xx. 27; Acts x. 45; :tn. 1, 15; 
2 Cor. vi. 15 ; Gal. iii. 9 ; Eph. i. 1, et ol. The second 
term is brethren — ' let them not despise them because they 
are brethren,''—^ term also which denotes that they were re- 
garded as fellow-Christians, or were to be regarded by the 

• servants under the yoke' as their brethren. The third term 
or phrase is, * faithful and beloved,^ — showing that they had, 
and that they deserved, the confidence of those who were 
Christians. No one can doubt that there are many spch 
masters of slaves in our own country, who on account of their 
Christian virtues are, and deserve to be, greatly beloved. 
The exhortation to the servants that they should not despise 
them because they were brethren, is based on the fact that there 
might possibly spring up in their minds, unless they were 
properly instructed, a want of respect for their masters if they 
were regarded as * brethren \' or (xom the fact that the master 
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Wind the terfint had embraced the ame leligioii, mud were to 
-be legmrded as id the most important respects on an equality. 
It would not be whdly unnatnrai that this truth thouid be so 
perverted by iU-deaigning persons as to make servants in- 
«iifaordiBale aad disrespectful ; and it would be easy for such 
penons to allege, that as they were equal before God, 
the master had no right to jcontrol the servant, and the ser* 
vant was under no obligation to obedience. While, thereH 
fcie, the apostle admitted in the fullest sense that, a$ Chri9-| 
tians, they wero equal, and were to regard each other a^. 
brethren, he designed to guard the servant from the inference 
which some might derive from this &ct, that all distinctions 
were at onoe to be broken down between them. This pas- 
sage then proves that those who had owned slaves in aooord- 
ance with the prevailing laws of the Roman empire, might be 
converted to the Christian iiiith, be admitted to the church, 
and be addressed as Christian brethren. It does not prove, 
however, that they might buy and sell slaves after they were 
converted ; nor does it state how long they might continue 
to hold skves and yet be regarded as true Christians ; nor 
does it of necessity imply that they might contemplate this 
as a permanent arrangement, and contentedly hold their fel-* 
low-men in bondage with no purpose to restore them^to 
freedgn^ Though they were regarded as truly converted, 
and though they are addressed as ' brethren,' yet nothing in 
this passage forbids the supposition that it might be a duty 
for them to canse this relation to eeaae as soon as it could be 
done. Whether that was so, must be determined by an inde- 
pendent inquiry. ^._, 
8. In like manner, it is to be conceded that the apostles : 
did not openly and puUicly proclaim that slavery was an evil ; 
that the Roman laws on this subject were wrong ; that the 
whole institution was contrary to the gospel ; that the system 
was replete with every form of monstrous error ; and that it 
was the duty of every man whd owned slaves at once to set 
tbem at liberty. They never used harsh and aevaift ^aacL^gQc^^ 

23 
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in regard to it ; nerer denounced cItiI goremment bb wboUf 
eTil, because it upheld the institution ; never spoke of than 
who held skTes as thieres, or murderers, or infidels, or adut;^ 
lerers, or open abettors of vice and immorality. The simi^ 
proof of this is to be found in an appeal to the New Testa- 
ment. Such Tiolent denundations and auch severities of 
language are not to be found there ; and as it is to be ^le- 
sumed that in the Acts of the Apostles we have a fair repre- 
sentation of their usual manner of preaching, and a statement 
of the topics which they insisted on in their pdblic discourses ; 
and as in their epistles we have a &ir iliusUation, undoubtediy, 
of the usual method in which they addressed the churches, 
the inference is clear that such violent denunciations formacn 
no part of their preaching. It cannot &il, I think, to strike | 
every one, that there is a most marked diiiferaiv^e between the 
manner of the apostka in this respect, and the style of address 
of many who are the advocates of emaneipatioo at the present ! 
day* There is a severity of language whidi finds no comite-^ 
nance in the New Testamenti. There are severe reproaches 
cast on the owners of slaves, which find no parallel in the 
Acts of the Apostles and in the Epistles* There is a style 
of denouncing civil government, and ecclesiastical bodies, 
and churches, and ministers of the gospel^ and private 
Christians, which is utterly foreign to the methoda of dis- 
cussing these questions employed l^ the apostles* No calm 
and dispassionate inquirer, it se^ms to me, can doubt that 
in their methods of discussing this subject, many who are 
-called ^ abolitionists' have departed far from the example of the 
apostles ; and, indeed, I apprehend, not a few of them would 
openly avow it. But it is <z# clear that their course has been 
wrong in itself, and has been -adapted to defeat the very end 
in view. Indeed, it would seem that if Satan had leoolved 
to employ his highest ability in forming a scheme by which 
the fetters of the slave should be riveted for ever en the un- 
happy children of Africa in this land* he could not luMra 
devised a more ^Beclusl w&^ thamby producing just tbs mode 
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rf trrating it which prerailt at the South and the North. 
Never, it seems to me, has a good cause been more wretchedly 
managed in the main than the cause of anti-slarery in the 
United States. Any m^ will do a good service to his gene- 
TBtioa who can contribute to bring his fellow-citizens, by 
exhortation or example, to a more cahn and land way of meet* 
hag this great eril. The following xemarks of the late Dr. 
Channing, in his woric on Skvery, should command the assent 
of all thinking men. 

^ The abolitionists have done wrong, I believe ; nor is their 
wrong to be winked at, because done fimatically, or with good 
intentions ; for how much mischief may be wrought with good 
designs ! Tliey have ftdlen into the omimon error of enthu- 
siasts, that of exaggerating their object, of feeling as if no evil 
existed but that which they opposed, and as if no guilt could 
he compared with that of countenancing and upholding it. 
The tone of their newspapers, as far as I have seen them, has 
often been fierce, bitter, and abusive."— p. 133. ^ The aboli- 
tionists might have formed an association ; but it should have 
been an elective one. Men of strong principles, judiciousness, 
sobriety, should have been carefully sought as members. 
Much good might have been accomplished by the co-operation 
of such philanthropists. Instead of this, the abolitionists sent 
forth their orators, some of them transported with fiery zeal, 
to sound the alarm against slavery through the land, to gather 
together young and old, pupils from schools, females hardly 
arrived at years of discretion, the ignorant, the excitable, the 
impetuous, and to organize these into associations for the 
battle against oppression. Very unhappily, they preached 
their doctrine to the coloured people, and collected them into 
societies. To this mixed and excitable multitude, minute, 
heart-rending descriptions of slavery were given in the 
piercing tones of passion ; and slaveholders were held up as 
monsters of cruehy and crime."— p. 136. One great principle 
which we should lay down as immovably true, is, that if a 
good work cannot be carried on by the caim^ s.«\!L-^xn!^.i^vt^^ 
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benevolent spirit of Christianity, then the time for doing it hat^ 
not come. Ood asks not the aid of our yices. He can oTec- 
rule them for good, bat they are not the chosen inBtroments 
(^ hum an happiness.*'— p. 138. . 

4. It is to be admitted, that, in meeting this subject* the 
apostles gave instructions to those who sustained the relatioQ 
of master and slave, respecting their duties while in that rela- 
tion. The passages already referred to oontemphite ti^ per- 
<;formance of certain duties in that relation, or while that 
(jelation continued. Tluis, in regard to the duty of fnasterif 
they are enjoined (Eph. vi. 9) to do *'the same things*' 
towards their servants which had been enjoined on them ; to 
wit, to exhibit the same kindness, fidelity, and respect for the 
will of God. They were to ** forbear threatening ;" that is* 
they were to avoid a fretful and dissatisfied temper— a disposi- 
tion to govern by terror rather than by love. They were 
(Col. iv. 1) to ** give unto their servants that which is just 
and equal, remembering that they bad also a master in 
heaven." These, I believe, are all the direct commands which 
are addressed to masters in the New Testament, but they 
imply that the relation did exist, and that there were import- 
ant duties to be performed in that relation. There are 
undoubtedly many genttal precepts addressed to Christians, 
as such, which masters would be expected to apply to them- 
selves to regulate their conduct in their treatment of their 
slaves, but these are all that directly bear on the subject, 
unless the case of Philemon, which will be examined at length 
in the sequel, be one. It is indeed quite remarkable, that, 
considering the fact that there were so many, slaves in the 
countries 'where the gospel was preached, and the probability 
that not a few masters would be converted to the Christian 
religion, so Hltle is addressed to them in the epistles, and that 
$0 little is said implying that the relation existed at all. Still, 
these passagres do seem to make it certain that the relation 
existed among tome who were memben^ of the ehoich, and 
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that the master owed important duties to his servant while 
susbyning that relation. 
I There are, however, more passages which refer to the duty 
\ of slaves, and which seem to imply that, as might be 
Isujjjposed, more slaves than masters were converted. Thus 
lb Eph. Ti« 6—^ they are instructed to be *' obedient to their 
masters according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in 
singleness of heart, as unto Christ, not with eye-service, as 
men-pleasers, but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of 
God from the heait ; with good-will doing service, as to the 
Lord, and not to men.*' In Col. iii. 22 — 25, also, a direction 
very similar to this occurs. In 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2, it is said, <'Let 
as many servants as are under the yoke count their own 
masters wcnrthy of all honour, that the name of God and his 
doctrine be not blasphemed. And they that have believing 
masters, let them not despise them, because they are bre- 
thren; but rather do them service, because they are faithful 
and beloved, partakers cf the benefit." In 1 Pet. ii. 18r it 
ia said, ** Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear ; 
not only to the good and gentle, but also to the froward." 
It should be said respecting this passage, however, that it is 
less clear that it refers to slavery than the others which have 
been adduced. The Greek word is not that which is com- 
monly used, dovXM, but olxittu, a term which means merely 
dotneaiieif house-eonipanions, or household aervants-^frona 
olxos, hottse. (See Ch. III.) They might have become such 
domestics, either by purchase or by voluntary agreement. 
The word would properly apply to any persons who were 
employed about a house as domestics, in whatever way they 
entered into that relation. It may be admitted as probable 
that most of those who were thus engaged were slaves, and 
that such are referred to here by the apostle. But that fact 
is not conveyed by the word which is used. 

Whatever consequences may follow from these passages ; 
whatever argument may be fairly deduced from them by the 

23* 
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advocates of slaveryt it carniot, it aeems to me, be denied that 
the apostles addressed those to whom they sent their epistles, 
as sustaining the relaticm of master and slave, and gave to each 
instructions in legard to their' duty in that relation. They 
doubtless meant to be understood as teaching that tn that rela- 
tion they owed important duties to each other. It is also to 
be admitted, that in giving these directions, they did not en- 
courage among the slaves insurrection against their masters, 
or insubordination, or an attempt to escape by * running away ;' 
and, in like manner, it is to be admitted, in whatever way it 
may be explained, that they did not enjoin on the masters the 
duty of emancipating their slaves immediately in all possible 
circumstances* This is to be admitted, because no instmctions 
of that kind can be found in their writings, and it is not to be 
presumed that they gave one species of instruction to them in 

. oral i ntercourse, and another in th^ letters. • 

The question now is, whether, these things being so, the 

conduct of the apostles shows that they regarded the system 

; as consistent with the best good of society, and as one to be 

' tolerated and perpetuated in the church ; or, is their treat- 

] ment of this matter consistent with the fact that they regarded 

\ the whole system as evil, and that they sincerely desired its 

I extinction ? If they did so regard it ; if it is indeed sinful 

I and evil, can their conduct be vindicated as honest men ? If 

the^^Tegarded it as wrong, if they desired its extinction, if they 

meant that their labours as Christian men should abolish it, 

can their conduct in the points now referred to be shown to 

be consistent with common honesty, and with that openness 

and boldness in exposing sin which their chamcter as apostles 

demanded ? 

These are certainly very important questions, and on all 
sides they should be met with candour and 'fiumess. They 
constitute the very gist of the whole inquiry respecting 
slavery, so far as the New Testament is concerned. The 
advocates and apologists for slavery, as a scriptural institution, 
would probably be willing to kave the argument here, as 
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4eci8iTe ia the case. The argument on which they lely reflUTj 
essentially on two grounds :— , .J 

I. That the apostles * legislated foi^slarery,' as they did for / 
the relations of husband and wife» and parents and children ; r 

. II. That if they were in fact opposed to slavery, and re* 
garded it as a moral eviU and yet pursued this course, it was 
not consistent with moral honesty, and involved one of the 
worst forms of what is now known as Jesuitism. It is the 
duty of those who entertain the views which I am advocating, 
to meet these arguments. They cannot be evaded without 
being iatal to the cause* Let us then inquire whether these 
things are so. ^*^ 

L The first argument from these admiUed &cts is, that the / 
apostles kguiaied ibr slavery as they did for the relations of 
husbands and wives, and parents and children. By this il is 
meanty that they made laws for those who sustained that rela- 
tion in such a way that they must have intended that the 
relation should be permanent in the church ; and that they 
could not have done this if they had regarded the institution as 
ainfuj. and hadjKH intended to lend their sanction to it. It 
is said in support of this argument, that though polygamy 
prevaikd, yet that they never legislated for that relaticn— 
that they never prescribed the duties of husbands in such a 
sense that it was supposed a man would have two wives—* 
and that they never prescribed the dutiea of the wives of one 
man to each other, oi the duties of a plumlity of wives to the 
same husband. It would be said further, perhaps, that ihey 
never prescribed the duties of pirates, and robbers, and thieves 
in the business to which they had devoted themselves, nor the 
duties of idolaters to their idols or their priests, nor the duty 
of men in any other sinful relation. When John, as recorded in 
Luke iii. 12» seq., prescribed the duties of * publicans' in the 
employment in which they were engaged, it is said, that it is 
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&ir to suppose that he did not regard that emplojrment as 
necessarily sinful ; when he prescribed the duties of soldieiSt 
it is implied that he did not regard the occupation of a soldier 
as necessarily wrong* If he had so regarded these employ- 
ments, instead of prescribing the duties of these persons m 
them, he would have directed them at once to leave them, and 
to seek some honest and honourable occupation. The argu- 1 
ment is, that a relation in life with respect to which the Bibb I 
has * legislated,' and in reference to which it has prescribed | 
duties in that relation, may be permanently continued, con-{ 
sistently with the best interests of society and the world. , ^| 

I need not say that this argument is greatly relied on by the 
advocates for slavery and the apologists for it, and that it is 
usually considered to be enough merely to rtfer to it, without 
drawing it out to even the length in which I have stated it. 
I have not intended to do injustice to it ; and I have not, in feet, 
found it so strongly expressed as is done in the language 
which I have now used. 

In._|e£ly to this argument, I would make the following re- 

(1.) It is not true that the apostles * legislated* for slavery, 
or for its existence, in any proper signification of the word 
legislate. The word legislate means ^ to make or enact a 
law or laws.^'* Now, in what sense is it true that the apos- 
tles mcuie or enacted laws respecting slavery ? Did they ever 
-^ke up the subject as a new thing ; as a matter about which 
arrangements were to be made ; as an institution concerning 
which they were to make laws to be of permanent observance 
in the church ? Assuredly, they did none of these things. 
They did not prescribe it as one of the regulations of the 
church ; they did not even utter sentiments formally permit- 
ting it in the church ; they did not attempt to nmke laws 
respecting it at all. It may be said that Moses legislated for? 
it ; and that the Roman senate legislated for it ; bat there is/ 

•Wcbilar.. 
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, no intelligible senee in which it can be said that the apoetlee 
) legislated for it. They prescribed the duties of the master 
I in a rektioQ already existing-^ut that was not legislating for 
9kt^ery § they prescribed the duties of ilavti^ in a relation 
which the gospel did not originate, but in which it found 
tbemr— but that was not laying down laws for the permanent 
continuance of the institution. The permanency of the in- 
stitution can derive no Bupp(»t from what they said on the 
/subj ectt and in no manner depends on it. The permanency 
of the relations of husband and wife, and of parents and 
children* does not depend on the fact that the apostles legis* 
Utttd for those relations, or on the fact that they prescribed the 
duties of those who sustained these relations. The question 
whether it was contemplated that those relations should be 
permanent in the earth, hes back of the fact that the apostieg_ 
prescribed the duties of parents and children. They made f 
laws for the master— as responsible to God — ^not for slavery : ] 
for the slave— «s a redeemed man and a sufferer—not for 

perpetuity of the system which expressed him. 

\ (2.) It is not fair to infer from the manner in which they 
I prescribed the duties of masters and slaves in that relation, 
I thai they approved the system, and that they desired its per- 
' petuity. To prescribe the duties of certain persons while 
sustaining a certain relation to each other, cannot be construed as 
an approbation of the relation itself. It might not be desirable 
or him who gave directions about the right mode of acting 
in a certain relation, to attempt to disturb it at that time, or it 
might be impossible at once to remove certain evils connected 
with it, and yet there might be important duties which religion 
would enjoin while that relation continued. Thus, to direct 
masters to render to their servants that which is just and 
equal ; to forbear threatening, knowing that they had a master 
in heaven; to be kind, equal, and just in their dealings with 
their servants — ^which is the extent of the ' legislation' of the 
apostles in respect to them— cannot with any justice be con- 
strued into an approval of the system ; foe aa kM% %& ^3ba&.. 
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lelatioii continued, whatever might be their duty about dU- 
9oMng it, there were certain duties which they owed to those 
under them, and which the Christian religion made it imps- 
lative on them to perform. And in like manner, to direct 
aervants to be obedient to their masters according to the flesh ; 
to obey in all things their masters according to the flesh ; to 
count their masters worthy of all honour ; to direct them to 
please their masters well in ail things, not answering again, 
not purloining, but to show all good fidelity ; and to be subject 
to them with all fear, not only to the good and gentle, but also 
to the froward— which is the extent of their * legislating* for 
atares— cannot be construed as an approbation of the system, 
or as expressing the opinion that it would be desirable that 
this relation should always continue. While it omtinued, 
there were certain duties which religion required of ttem« 
whether it were to be dissolved or not; for it was in an emi- 
nent manner desirable that they should show the fair influence 
of religion on the heart. Even on the supposition that the 7 
apostles regarded the system as a great evilTand desired the ( 
immediate abolition of slavery, as long as the relation con- ) 
tinned, they would have required that this spirit should be / 
manifested. It is the same spirit, certainly, which the great 
body of the most decided abolitionists in this country would 
desire that those who are held in slavery should evince,/ 
though this fact cannot be construed into an argument tlW 
Uiey approve of slavery. 

rThat this is a just view, will appear from two considera- 
tions, (a) The apostles « legislated' in a manner quite as 
/ decisive respecting the relation between Nero and his subjects, 
(Rom. xiii. 1 — 7 ; 1 Pet. ii. 13 — 17,) and yet it would be doing 
them great injustice to infer that they approved of his govern- 
ment, or desired that' it should be perpetuated on the earth. 
It would be very unfair to conclude from the views which 
they expressed, that such a despotism would be the best kind 
of government for the United States, or that it would be de- 
JBfiUe thai it should be etlibliahed everywhere, or that it was 
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such as Qod approved, or even that in any sense it was right. 
And yet, whatever obligBtions Christians might be under to 
modify that gOTemment if they had any power to do so, while 
the relation which they sustained to it continued, there were 
impoitant duties which they owed to the goremment under 
which they were, at $uch; for even under the hardships 
of such a goremment, they were under obligation to evince 
•och a spirit as would do honour to the gospel. And even 
if the apostles had given just the instructions to Nero which 
they did to Christian masters, it would not have proved that 
they regarded his administntion as a good one, or that God 
desired that meh a government should be perpetuated. If 
they had directed him, as they did Christian masters, to * ren- 
der to his subjects that which was just and equal/ and to 
evince kindness, and tenderness, and fidelity, * forbearing 
threatening,'-^ legislating' for kim in that relation, it would 
by no means demonstrate that his conduct towards his subjects 
was such as God approved, or that there was not something 
essentially wrong in the kind of government which he endea- 
voured to maintain over the Roman people, (b) The same [ 
remarks are applicable also to cases of persecution. The i 
apostles * legislated' for those who were sufifering under per- • 
aecntion ; that is, they recognised the fact that Christians j 
were perMCuted; they made laws for those who were p^rse-/ 
cQted; they enjoined on them the performance of certainl 
duties in that condition, as much as they did' for those who , 
wgr e held as slav^.. They enjoined on them the duty ot 
showing proper respect for their superiors ; a spirit of sub- 
ordination and submission ; patience under the reception of 
wrongSv just as they did on slaves in respect to the wrongs . ^ 
and oppressions which they received fr(»n their masters. But \ 
assuredly, it would be doing the apostles great injustice to f 
infer that because they did this, they approved of the laws^/ 
which made the persecution of the saints inevitable^orlhat they 
desired that the system under which those laws were enacted 
should be perpetuated* And even if the a^ostktilsAd^&Y^vM^ 
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on penecutOTS the same thing which they did on Chnstiui 
masters, it could not be constraed as expressing aiT approba- 
tion of their conduct in maintaining a Sjrstem which subjected 
so many innocent Christians to so grievous wrongs. If they 
had enjoined on them the duty of being kind, and c€ * fop* 
bearing threatening,' and of « rendering to all that which is 
just and equal* — ^ legislating^ for them in the case, it wonid 
be a very inconclusive method of reasoning, to infer that they 
approved of the persecuting system, and wished to be under- 
stood as desiring its perpetuity. 

r~l^) But it is not true that in any sense the apostles * legist 
kted* for slavery as they did for the relation of husband and wife, 
jand parent and child. It is not true that they ever represented 
those relations as parallel, or as equally desirable and acceptable 
to Qod. I shall have occasion to refer to this again, but would 
here notice the following things in regard to their legislafSttg 
for those who were in this relation-^in all which their in- 
structions differ from those respecting the relation of husband 
and wife, and parent and child, (a) They uniformly repre^^'. 
sent servitude as a hard condition, and as in itself undesirable. 
1 Cor. vii. 21 ; 1 Pet. ii. 18 — 2S. Comp. the injunctions to~~^' 
masters, Eph. vi. 9; CoL iv. 1. But where do they represent 
the condition of a wife or child as necessarily a hard and tm> 
detirable condition ? (b) They enjoin on slaves submission / 
to their condition as a hard one, and one in which they were > 
constantly liable to suffer wrong. 1 Pet. ii. 18, 19 : ** Ser- 
'^nls,be subject to your roasteni with ail fear; not only to 
the good and gentle, but also to the frowaid, /or this is 
thankworthy, if a man for conscience toward God endure 
gritf [i. e. that which is fitted to produce grief,] effffMng 
wrongfidh/.** 1 Cor. vii. SI : «« Art thou called being a 
servant? Care not for ii.** That is, ^though it is a hard 
condition, yet let it not be a subject iji deep anxiety 
and distress ; in the tumble k)t in hfe where Qod haul 

• 

placed you, strive to evince the Christian spirit, and show 
that yon are able to honowt i^U^^^a^ le^ioicing in the hope 
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of kniDortel freedom in a better world.* But where doei 
an apostle attempt to console a wife or a child by telling 
them not to * care for U* that they are in such a condition ? 
How would a chiid interpret such a direction, that though ht 
had a father over him when he became a Christian,*7et that 
ho ought not to * care for it,' but to endeavour in that hard 
condition to perform, his duties as Well as he was able, and to 
console himself with the reflection that after all he was a child 
of Grod, and was in that more important sense free ? (c) TEdl 
principal virtue which the apostles enjoin on slaves to culti- ; 
▼ate, is thai of paHene^ under Uffon^— a mild, gentle, and - 
kind wgiiit, even when conscious that they were enduring ■ 
jpgpgng. Bee the passages already referred to. Comp. parti* 
cularly 1 Pet. ii. 18-— 23 : ^ This is thankworthy, if a man 
for conscience toward God endure grief, sufiering wrongfully. 
For what glory is it, if, when ye be bufieted for yxkt faults* 
ye shall take it patiently ? But H^ when ye. do well, and 
sufier for it, jre take it patiently, thia is acceptable with God. 
Ftr even hereunto were ye eaUedJ^ Ye were caUed by 3rour 
Chnstian profession, and after the example of your master— 
the Lord Jesus-*** who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again ; when he sufl^red, he threatened not ; but committed 
himself to him who judgeth righteously," to evince a spirit 
of patience under wrongs, and to bear them submissively, by 
committing your cause unto God. But what other relation^ 
of life is there in which the leading virtue recommended to be^ ; 
cultivated, is patience under the in/HcHan of Ufrong ? \ Is that 
the crowning virtue recommended in the marriage relation t 
Is that described as the cardinal virtue of a son or daughter I 
{d) They represented it as desimble to escape from servitudel 
if it could be done ; or as more desiraUe to be free than to be ; 
in that condition. Thus, in 1 Cor. vii. 21, the apostle Paul . 
says, ''Art thou called being a servant? Care not for it: 
hui if thou may eat be made free, u$e it rather" vBut where 
is any thing like this said respecting the condition of a wife 
or child f Where is it implied that such a relation ^tsa «a 

9A 
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hard and oppressive that it would be desiTBMe to escape fiom 
it if possible ? 

^' nn* these things are so, tlien it is clear that the apostles did 
fwt < legislate* for slavery in any such sense as they did for 
the relation of husband and wife, and parent and child. They 
never regarded the relations as similar* Every thing that 
they said in the way of legialaiion is entirely consistent with 

j the supposition that they disapproved of the system, and de- 

[ sired that it might cease as soon as possible* 

II. The second argument relied (Hi, from the facts respect- 
ing the manner in which the apostles treated the subject of 
slavery as specified above, is, that if they were opposed to 
slavery at heart, and regarded it as sinful, their coarse was 
inconsistent with moral honesty, and that it was in &ct one 
of the woist forms of what is now known as Jesuitism. 

This argument is greatly insisted on by all the advocates 
of slavery, and by all who apologiie for it as a scriptural 
institution. It is in fact the strongest argument which has 
•been adduced on that side of the question. It is stated in as 
strong a manner probably as it can be, in the Princeton 
Biblical Repertory, in the passages already quoted, pp. 284— 
S40. It is also urged with great confidence by Dr. Fuller in his 
Letter to Dr. Wayland ; and in order that the full force of the 
argument may be seen in the present connection, I will copy 
it as it is presented by this eminent Baptist divine. 

" In the remark just made, I supposed, of course, that you 
admit some sort of slavery to have been allowed in the Old 
Testament, and suffered by Jesus and his apostles. A man 
who denies this. will deny any thing, and only proves how 
much stronger a passion is than the clearest truth. Both 
Dr. Channing and Dr. Wayknd, with all respectable com- 
mentators, yield this point; but if this point be yielded, 
how can it be maintained that slaveholding is itself a crime? 
No one can regard the noUe president of Brown University 
with more esteem and afifecticm than I do ; firom his argi^] 
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meotSy however, I am constrained to dissent. His position is 
I this :* the moral precepts of the gospel condemn slavery ; it 
; is therefore criminaL Yet he admits that neither the Saviour 
I nor his apostles commanded masters to emancipate their 
. slaves ; nay, they < go further,' he adds, < and prescribe the 
duties suited to both parties in their present condition ;' 
' among which duties, be it remembered, there is not an inti- 
mation of manumission, but the whole code contemplates the 
continuance of the relation. Here, then, we have the Author 
of the gospel, and the inspired propagators of the gospel, and 
the Holy Spirit indicting the gospel, all conniving at a prac- 
tice which was a violation of the entire moral principle of the 
gospel ! And the reason assigned by Dr. Wayland for this 
aCstinency by God from censuring a wide-spread infraction of 
his law, is really nothing more nor less than expediency—- 
the apprehension of consequences. The Lord Jesus and the 
apostles teaching expediency ! They who proclaimed and 
prosecuted t^VfBi of extermination against all the most 
cherished passions of this guilty earth*, and attacked with 
dauntless intrepidity all the multiform idolatry around them— 
they quailed, they shrank from breathing even a whisper 
against slavery, through fear of consequences ! ! And, 
through fear of consequences, the Holy Spirit has given us 
a canon of Scriptures, containing minute directions as to the 
duties of master and slave, without a word as to emancipation ! ! ! 
Suppose our missicmaries should be detected thus winking at 
idolatry, and tampering with crime in heathen lands. 

^ Dr. Channing also says,-—* Paul satisfied himself with 
disseminating principles which would slowly subvert slavery. 
* Satisfied himself!' but was he so easily satisfied in reference 
to any act which he regarded as a dereliction from duty ? 
Hear how he speaks : * If any man that is called a brother 
be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a 
drunkard, or an extortioner, with such an one no not to eat.' 

* I need baidly aaj dial the aigiment ie the Mine as Paley^ b. 3^ck.3. 
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* Be not deceived ; , neither foraicaton, nor idolateis» nor adul- 
terers, nor efieminate, nor abusers of themselves with man- 
kind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revil^rs, 
nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of Grod.' * Whore* 
mongers and adulterers God will judge.' « In the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered together, and 
my spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver 
such an one unto Satan for the destructioa of the flesh, that 
the spirit may be saved in th^ day of the L<»rd Jesus.' 
Such was Paul's language ; nothing but this unyielding, un- 
compromising condemnation of every sin could content him ; 
yet, as to the * unutterable abomination of slavery,' he is a 
temporizing palterer ! As to slavery, which * violates every 
article in the decalogue,' although the apostle saw it all 
around him, and members of the church guilty of it, he 
declined uttering a word — ^he is cowed into a time-server, a 
worker by concealed and tardy indirections ! He * satisfies 
himself,' while millions on all sides are sinking into hcU 
through this crime — he * satisfies himself' with spreading 
principles which would slowly work a cure ! Craven and 
faithless herald ! and after this, with what face could he say,. 

* I have kept back nothing'—-* I have not shunned to declare 
the whole counsel of God V Arguments like these refute 
themselves ; they are the signal fdlures of minds masterful 
for the truth, but impotent against it; and will convince 
every sincere inquirer that to denounce slaveholding as ne- 
cessarily a sin, is to deal in loose assertion, and practically to 
range one's self with the infidel and seofiSsr."* 

These are strong positions, expressed both by Dr. Fuller 
and*lby the author of the article in the Repertory, in vigorous 
language*' The curgument is liot Capable of being urged in 
any clearer manner, and if it can be shown, as thus presented, 
to be unfounded, it will remain disposed of for ever. It is in 
the highest degree important to reply to it, not only to vindi- ^ 
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cate the character of the apostles, bat also to ascertain the! 
im^ relation of the New Testament to the subject (^.shiTeryy 
and also to fiimish instructiye lessons about the wisest coarse 
meet ing great and appalling evils in the world* , _^ 

The true que8ti<xi is, whether, on the supposition that the 
apostles regarded slavery as an evil institution ; as undesirable 
for the good of society ; fts contrary to the spirit of the religion 
which they preached ; as so offensive in the sight of God that 
he desired its removal ; and as an institution which the reli- 
gion which they promulgated was intended to remove from. 
the earth, it was, morally hone»t for them to pursue the course 
which tbey did — to admit slaveholders to the communion ; to 
baptize them ;* to speak of them as * brethren beloved ;' and 
to give them counsel for their conduct in that relation, without 
apprising them that they were living in gross sin, or requiring 
them at once to emancipate their slaves. 

This inquiry resolves itself essentially into two questions, i 
(1.) Whether they meant to have it supposed that they i 
approved of the system, and desired it to be perpetuated on ' 
t^fLxatth, in the same sense that they desired that the mii]F^ 
riage institution, and the relation of parent and child should be 
perpetuated as desirable for the best interests of society ; and, 
\%) If they did not, whether their treatment of it was ongK] 
nated by a &lse notion of expediency ; by the fear of the con- 1 
sequences of exposing its evil, and in fact left a false impres-^ 

sion on those whom they addressed, in regard to it. . I 

f On the supposition, then, that they regarded the system as 
/evil, and desired it to be abandoned, and meant that religion 
\8hoiild undermine it and remove it from the world, what in 
■ their circumstances was the path of wisdom and of honesty ? 
What did Christian integrity demand of them in the accom- 
plishment of their object ? In reply to these questions, and in 
order fairly to meet the argument, I would make the following 
remarks:—- 
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y (!•) It will be admitted on all hands, that whatever were, 
I the reasons which induced them to meet slavery in the manner 
. in which they did« it was not from any fear of the conse- 
quences of an opposite course. Their whole condact shows, 
that, whatever motives may have influenced them in respect 
to any existing evil, it was not the dread of a loss of popularity, 
or of comfort, or of life. It is true in reference to the prevail- 
ing evils of the worid, as the conductors of the Biblical Re- 
pertory say, that ** they did not keep back the truth from 
the fear of suflTering. They called Qod to witness that 
they declared the whde counsel of God, and were clear 
ci every man's blood." It is true that, as Dr. Fuller says, 
<< they proclaimed and prosecuted a war of extermination 
against all the most cherished passions of this guilty earth, 
and attacked with dauntless intrepidity all the multiform idol- 
atry around them." On all hands it will be agreed by those 
who are acquainted with the principles on which the apostles 
acted, that they were not restrained from denouncing what 
they regarded as wrong, from fear of pensonal consequences. 
If it 6e a fair inference from this, as Dr. Fuller and the con- 
ductors of the Princeton Repertory suppose, that they did not 
regard slavery as ** a heinous crime in the sight of Grod," then 
the inference cannot be denied. Whatever conclusion follows, 
it is to be conceded that the method in which the apostles met 
it did not arise from the fact that ^ they quailed, or shrank 
from breathing even a whisper against slavery, through 
fear of consequences."* 

(2.) It is incumbent on those who believe that slavery is^ 
inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity, and that God 
regards it as an evil and undesirable thing, to show that the 
manner in which the apostles met it was honest ; that it did 
not imply connivance at an acknowledged evil ; that it was^ 
not a course fitted to produce deception ; and that there w 
reasons for meeting the subject in this manner, which did 
exist in the case of idolatry and other sins. 
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* In iDustnting this point, therefore, and in endeaTouring to I 
show that the conduct of the apostles was consistent with the ' 
belieif. «hat slavery was an eril, and that the spirit of the reU* ' 
^^.^^ffl^ which they propagated wtm exposed to it, and yet that . 
their course waa honest, I would snhmit the fbUowing 
irks:— . ———V 

(a) There were reasons for meeting this evil in this manner, 
which did not exist in the case cf other erils. In other words, 
it was expedient, and yet honest, to meet it without making 
i an open and violent assault on the institution, and without 
\ denouncing it as at all times, and in all circumstances a sin, 
:and without denying that in any circumstances one who held 
' slaves ^ould be a good man. Or, in other words, there was a 
propriety in their meeting it by inculcating fundamental 
. truths, which would gradually but certainly remove the evil, 
rather than by an open opposition to the laws in the case, and 
a denunciation of it as always sinful. The general principle 
is, that they adopted the best method, of ultimately removing 
the evil under the influence of Christianity, without lending 
to it any such sanction as to leave the impression that they 
Iregarded it as a good and desirable institution. 
*^here are two kinds of expediency^ one of which is con- 
sistent with morel honesty, and the other of which is not. 
Expediency may be employed in a good cause and to accom* 
plish good ends ; or it may be employed in a bad cause and 
to accomplish evil purposes. The word ** expedient^* means 
that "which tends to promote the object proposed; fit or 
suitable for the purpose." An " expedient" is " that which 
serves to promote or advance ; any means to accomplish an 
end." ** Expediency" is "fitness or suitableness to effect 
some good end, or the purpose intended ; propriety under the 
particular circumstances of a case."* In itself, therefore^ * 
expediency is not inconsistent with entire honesty, and with . 
the most manly independence. It is, in itself, a characteristic '■ 

• Wobitar. 
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I of wisdom, and we coald hardly respect a man who did not 
do that which is expedient^ in the sense of adopting means 
i suitable to the end which he proposes, and adapted to secure 
\^3X end. ** A man would hardly be deemed of sound mind 
unless he obeyed the dictates of such an expediency* Nay, 
if he failed to avail himself of such means, he might be 
mondiy delinquent. For instance, if a man were charged 
with the accomplishment of some good design, and neglected 
to use the means suitable to effect it, or still more, if he used 
means of a directly opposite tendency, we should all declare 
him culpaUe. His conduct would show that his interest in 
the work was not sufficient to prompt him to the use of the 
proper means to insure his success."* 

There may be cases, then, in which expediency is right and 
proper ; and there may be cases, also, as we all know, in which 
it may be **mean, contemptible, cowardly, and wicked." 
When it is wicked and mean, the evil must arise from some 
cause aside from the fact that the act seems to be expedient. 
It must be because there is some wrong in the object aimed 
at, or because there is something dishonest, cowardly, mean, 
or wicked in the measures adopted to secure it ; something 
which in that case is *• expedient,' not because it is fit and suita- 
ble to the end, but because it involres some improper conceal- 
ment of the truth; some false pretence, or some dishonest 
trick to secure the end in view. In such a case, an act 
would be as wicked, as an honest and wise expediency would 
be virtuous. 

Suppose, for instance, a man goes among the heathen to 
preach the gospel. If he should study the character of the 
people ; if he should be prudent* and not needlessly rouse 
their prejudices ; if he should conform himself to their mod^ 
of dress and style of living ; if he should evince such an inte« 
rest in them as to win their confidence and afilections ; and if 
he should present the gospel with sound sense and practical 

* Dr. Wa^yUxiaL^liiiMtontA Ih« Fuller, p. 04. ^ 
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good judgmentt be would be panroiiig a wise expediencjTy for 
be would be pursuing a course tbat was adapted to secure tbe 
end in view» and every tbing wbicb be did would be -consist* 
eat witb tbe strictest bonesty. But suppose be sbould rely 
on pious frauds, and invent ialse testimonies to bis doctrineSy 
and pretend lo work miracles, tbis would be an * expediency' 
tbat would be manifestly disbonest. And suppose even tbat 
it migbt be attended witb some conversions, still tbat would 
not alter tbe case. Tbe tbing itself would be condenmed by 
all bonest men. 

In bke manner, suppose tbat in propagating tbe gospel, f 
adopt some of tbe evil customs of tbe beatben ; tbat I attempt 
to avail myself of tbeir known reverence for sacred shrines, 
and forms, and places ; of tbeir superstitious regard for boly 
vestments, and for tbose wbo sustain a priestly character 
among them, and sbould attempt to transfer all this at once 
to Christianity to secure its success, it is equally clear that 
tbis would be a wicked expedient. It would be relying on 
what I knew to be false, though they did not know it, and 
though perhaps they might never perceive it. There is no 
bonest mind which would not condemn it—- except just so far 
as any of these., things might be in exact conformity witb the 
principles of tbe religion which I sought to propagate. 

Suppose, further, that in my efforts to spread my religion, 
I sbould, for tbe sake of not arousing opposition or endanger- 
ing my life, leave a whoUy erroneous impression of the moral 
character of certain things wbicb I found prevailing among 
tbe people— as, for instance, of the crimes of idolatry, infanti- 
cide, or intemperance. If my conduct could be fairly so 
omstrued as to imply approbation of these things ; if I did 
not leave a distinct impression tbat I regarded them as evil ; 
if I should connive at them with a view to extending my 
principles ; and if I should make distinct and definite arrange- 
ments contemplating tbeir perpetuity, and leave it to be so 
understood, there could be no difierence of opinion in regard 
to my conducU It might hepossibk that some aucbcA^ssfe^ 
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would secare my personal safety, and it may even be conceiyed 
that this might do something to conciliate the favour of the 
heathen, and dispose them to look favourably on me and my 
doctrines, but no one could hesitate to say that such an expe- 
diency would be morally wrong. 

So, if, to accomplish my ends, I should attempt to make my 
message acceptable, by totally withholding a part of the truth; 
or by modifying it ; or by adding to it ; or by adapting it to 
what should be demanded by popular clamour, no one could 
hesitate to say that I did wrong. It would be acting from 
expediency in such a sense that no one could approve of it. 

Such and similar cases are instances in which to act from 
* expediency' implies guilt. It arises from fear ; it invdves 
the suppression of truth ; it leaves a false impression ; and 
no man can look upon it but with disapprobation, and no one 
who acts in this way can hope to meet the approbaticm of Grod. 
If the apostles really believed th^t slavehdding was wrong, and 
yet concealed their opinion of it from any of these motives, or 
80 acted in regard to it that they left the impression that it*wa8 
a good and desirable institution, it would be impossible to 
vindicate their conduct. ^ 

But, on the other hand, there may be cases where expe- 
I diency is a virtue, and where it is entirely consistent with 
; honesty and sincerity. In such cases, there is no designed 
1 suppression of the truth ; there is no bad motive ; there is no 
withholding of ofiensive doctrines under the iniOuence of fear, 
^ or from the dread of the consequences ; and there is no false 
j^ plea by which it is sought to advance the cause in hand. 
?uch cases are the following : — (a) Instances in which there is 
conformity to some custom or habit among a people that is not 
sinful, with a view not to excite prejudice or needless opposi- 
tion. Such was the case of Paul, who * became all things to 
all men that he might by ail means save some ; who to the 
Jews became as a Jew, that he might gain the Jews ; and to 
them that were under the law as under the law, that he might 
gain them that were under the kw; and to them who were 
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withoat kw as withoat law, that he might gain them that 
were withoat law.' (1 Cor. ix. 21, 22.) Thus he performed 
a vow at Jerusalem, (Acts xxi. 24 ;) and thus he and the other 
apostles and early Christians of Hehrew origin all continued 
to conform to the Jewish customs after they had ceased to be 
binding, in order that they might not alarm the prejudices of 
the Jews, and give rise to the chai^ that they were hostile to 
the Mosaic institutions. Every man, who is wise, does the 
same thing. He does not needlessly arouse opposition. He 
does not make war on things which are indifierent. He does 
not unnecessarily give occasion for charges against himself, 
which would defeat the whole end which he has in view. 
While he does not do that which is morally wrong, or abandon 
any principle of truth, he at the same time adapts himself to 
the habits of thinking, the mode of living, the manners and 
customs of those whom he seeks to influence, in order that 
his views may meet with no unnecessary opposition. (6) An- 
other case of obviously justifiable expediency is that of in- 
sinuating our views by parables or fables which will convey 
the truth in such a way as to disann opposition, and secure 
the assent of the mind to some principle which involves all 
that we wish to inculcate, before the proposition itself is openly 
stated. Such was the parable with which Nathan addressed 
David ; such were the parables of our Saviour ; such were 
the &bles of iEsop. The bare and hcAd statement of the truth 
which it was desirable to get before the mind would have 
created revulsion, and the attention is therefore arrested by an 
interesting narrative, and the assent gained to some important 
principle of easy application, before the particular truth is 
stated which it is designed to convey to the mind. This is 
allowaUe * expediency ;' and this has been practised among 
all people. Prejudice is disarmed, and the end is reached 
without producing revulsicm. (c) A similar method is that 
of laying down important principles, and sufllering them to 
produce a certain efl^ct which is foreseen, and which will 
operate ultimately to remove an existing evik. Ve^Sv^^^ ^ 
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attacking the eril at once, when the only effect would be ia 
defeat the end in riew, it may be &r better to lay down eer* 
tain fundamental troths, the operation of which shall be ta 
place the evil alttmately in a proper light, and to lead by ce^ 
tain consequence to its removal. It may be that the thmg 
which we regard as wrong is not so seen by others ; it may 
be that they have had a training which has sanctioned it in 
their minds ; it may be that they hold principles in regard to 
it which, if they are correct, make that which we would wirii 
to remove correct also. To secure oar object, therefore, it is 
necessary that more correct principles should be held, and a 
patient work of moral instruction becomes absolutely neces* 
aary. The object could not be reached in any other way. 
The evil has been so long practised ; it is so interwoven with 
other important interests ; in the defence of it there is sach a 
blending of truth and errcHr, that it is necessary to disentangle 
the skein, and to bring out the truth by the faithful incnlca* 
tion of correct principles. ' It is in this way that Gk>d has' m" 
fact removed most of the evils of the world by a gradual de* 
velopment of principles which strike on great wrongs existing / 
in society, thus preparing the world for the higher develop* • 
ments of his will ; and it is in this way that wise men com- i 
monly approach a deep-rooted evil. It is the expedient -toid ' 
the unse course. The other would be inexpedient^nd lot- / 
unse; for it would not be that which would be necessary td' 
moral honesty, and would defeat the end in view. These! 
principles can be justified by the example of the Saviour.. 
His parables, as before remarked ; his treatment of the pre- 
judices of the Jews, and his methods of meeting the blind- 
ness and errors of his own disciples, all illustrate them. 
Thus also he said, at the close of his ministry, respecting his 
mode of teaching, *< I have yet many things to say unto yoo, 
but ye cannot bear them now.^* John xvi. 12. So the apostle 
Paul, (ICor. Hi. 1, %) says, •*And I, brethien, could not 
speak unto you as unto spiritual, but asTinto carnal, even as 
unto babes in Christ. 1 bn?r« ^«d -^Ksn. with milkf and not with 
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medtf / far hitberto ye w»9 noi Me to bear. U^ neiihtr yti 
now mre yt able*^* 

This principle has been so well illustrated by Dr. Wayland*- 
to whom I am indebted hr some of these thought9-<4hat I 
oannot do better than copy a few of his remarks on the 
aobject. ^ 

^This foim of •xpediency^--the inculcating of a fnnda^ j 
mental trath, rather than of the duty which springs imme- j 
diately oat of it^ seems to me innocent. I go further : in ' 
some cases . it may be really demanded. Thus, suppose a j 
partiieular wrong^to liaTe become a social evil, to have become ! 
imsrwoyen with the whole framework of society, and to be 
established by positive enactment and immemorial usage; 
suppose that all departments of society haye become adjusted 
to it, and that much instruction is necessary before any party 
can anul itself of the adrantages of a^ righteous change ; 
suppose also the whole community to be ignorant of the moral 
principles by which both the wrong is condemned and the 
right established* In such a case, the wrong could only be 
abolished by changing the sentiments and enlightening the- 
eonsciences of the whole community. Here it seems to me 
that it would be not only allowable, but a matter of imperative 
duty, to inculcate the principles on which the duty rested, 
rather than the duty itself. The one being fixed in the mind, 
would necessarily produce the other; and thus the end would 
be in the most certain manner accomplished. _^ 

^ It is in this manner that the New Testament has gene- 
rally deah with the various forms of social evil. Take for 
instance civil government. At the time of Christ and his 
apostles, the only form of government known in the civilized 
world, was a most abominable and oppressive tyranny. Yet 
the New Testament utters no precepts in regard to forms of 
government, or the special duties of rulers. It goes further. 
It OHnmands men everywhere to obey the powers that be, so 
far as this could be done with a good conscience towards Grod. 
But it at the same time initolcates those truths Goncemvws[,<3^ 

25 
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character,nghtt» responsibilities, and obiigadoiis of mua, wbick 
have been ever since working out the freedom of the huBun 
xace; and which have received, as I believe, their fallest 
development in the principles of the American Declasatkn of 
Independence* Indeed, in no other manner could the'^ew 
Testament have become a system of religicm for the whole 
human race, adapted to meet the varying aspects of human 
depravity. If it had merely taught precepts, whatever was 
not forbidden must have been taken as permitted. Hence, 
unchecked wickedness woukl soon have abounded, and the 
revelation of God must have become a nuUity. But by teach- 
ing principles of universal application, it is prepared to meet 
every rising form of monl deviatiov* and its authority is noir 
as all-pervading as at the moment when it was first delivered* 
Our Saviour, as it appears to me, carries out this principle to 
the utmost, when, setting aside as it were all other precepts* 
he declares that our whole duty is summed up in these two 
commandments, * Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself; for this is the law 
and the prophets/ That is, I suppose him to mean, that 
cherishing these principles in our hearts, and carrying them 
out into all our actions, we shall do the whole will of God 
without any other precept."* 

A very material question then arises here which is vital to^ 
the whole argument. It is this. On the suppositi<m that the j 
apostles regarded slavery as contrary to the spirit and prin- i 
ciples of the religion which they wished to propagate ; as a ' 
system which they desired to destroy, and which they believed ' 
Christianity was intended to destroy ; in other words, on the 
supposition that they were enemies of slavery and wished its 
abolition, what, in the aircumstances in which they were 
placed, was it proper for them as honest men io^dolfw^ST 
would be the wisest and the best course to zeachtSe end in 
view ? Would the proper course be at once to attack t£3[( 

; 

• lietten to Dr. Fuller, j^ 73, 74i 7^ 
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denooiiee it, and to declare that no slaTeholdeT oonld m any . 
pessibie circum»ianee$ enter into the kingdom of hearen ? . 
Would it be to insist that every master should emancipate all 
his skiTea as an indispensable condition, of being admitted 
to the Christian church ? The apostles were strangers in the 
lands where ihey published the gospel; they had no cinl 
power ; they had no agency in making the laws ; they had 
BO power toehange them. Slavery had existed for ages ; its 
propriety was not doubted ; it was defended by lawgivers and 
moralists ; it was interwoven with every custom and halnt of 
social life ; it entered into all the arrangements for agriculture, 
for the mechanic arts, and for war ; and it was supposed to 
have the sanction of religion* What would have been the 
efiect of denouncing it, and of proclaiming in so many words, 
that it * was a heinous sin in the sight of God,' cannot be a 
subject of dou\>t. They would have been regarded as die* 
lurbers of the public peace ; as travelling entirely beyond the 
conceded rights <^ religious teachers ; and as intermeddlers 
with the laws : and they would have been banished at once from 
every skveholding community — just as abolition agents are 
now at the South, .- 

Would not the foUowing principles, in conformity with the 
' views relating to expediency above laid down, be all that 
could be required of the honest enemies of slavery, in their 
circ umstances ? 

Firs^ not to pursue such a course as would defeat the very 
end in view, wkUe it W€t$ not yet admitted that it was wrong 
or a nwral^ evil by those among whom slavery prevailed. If 
it had been conceded to be a wrong — to be sinful ; if it hod 
1>een or would be at once admitted, as it would be in the case 
of idolatry, and drunkenness, and murder, and falsehood, and 
incest, to be an open and flagrant violation of the laws of God, 
then the case would be different. Then it would be plain 
that it could not be tolerated for a moment; that it would 
be proper to meet it as an indisputable evil, and to require its 
immediate abolition* Thus it was with the sins just tefettol 
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lo. Thej were plain cases ; things positively ibibidden hf 
the laws of Heaven ; things which men would at once per- 
ceive and feel to be wrong. There was no defence which 
could be set up for them ; there ooold be no diflference of 
opinion about their impropriety* 

Second, it would be obviously demanded of honest men ia 
such circumstances never to express any ti^pproh€Ui(m of the 
eyetem; and I will add, never to do that which could be 
fairly construed, when all the circumstances were considered, 
as implying approbation of the system. Either of these 
things, even on the supposition that they should be regarded 
as expedierUf would be an instance of diehaneei expedieney. 
On the supposition, for example, that by representing to a 
lai^e slaveholder that slavery was entirely consistent with the 
law of God and the principles of the religicm which thej 
preached, in order that he might thus be led to look favourably 
on the new system of religion, and induced to embraee it, it 
would be such an * expedient' that no honest man, who fb» 
garded the system as evil, could adc^t. No considerations 
could have justified upright men in adopting any such course 
in reference to lying and licentiousness. 

Third, it would be obviously demanded of honest men in 
these circumstances, that they should lay down such funda- 
mental principles of morality as, when feiriy applied, would 
show that the system was evil, sjid that the religion which 
they aimed to promulgate was opposed to it, and would ulti- 
mately remove it. It ^^ould be clearly improper that they 
should advance any principle which, if/atr/^ applied, would 
tend to sanction or to perpetuate it. Thus, it would have 
been improper that they should state any principle which 
would, when fairly applied, tend to sustain polygamy, or idol- 
atry, or which would not tend to remove them from the world. 

Fourth, it would be obviously demanded that, as honeit 
men, they should make such statements and such arrange- 
ments, as should leave the fair impression on the minds of 
those to whom the; were made, thai they desired thai the 
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sytltem AxmlA cease, and that their instructions could not 
fairly be pleaded as sanctioning the system. This woald be 
met by their stating such views of man and of redemption 
as would be inconsistent with the permanent relations of 
slavery ; by enjoining such duties on the masters as, iffairhf 
followed^ would lead them to emancipate their slaves as soon 
as possible ; by such statements as would preserve Christians 
fiom the purchase and sale of others ; and by showing that 
there were duties incumbent on all men, and which all were 
under obligations to Godi to perform, which it would be seen 
would be interfered with by the continuance of the system, 
and which in &ct could not be performed while the relation 
continued. 

If these things were done, would not their course be en- 
tirely hone$U on the supposition that they were opposed to the 
83rstem of sdavery ? Would not this be a course which would 
fidl in with the rules of justifiable * expediency,* as explained 
above T Would it not be in ftict all that could be demanded 
in the case t But one other thing could possibly be supposed 
ta be required of them as honest men— to denounce it always ; 
to exclude from the church, in all circumstances, those who 
were engaged in it ; to proclaim that in every instance it was 
wholly inconsistent with the possession of the Christian hope ; 
to publish that, at all hazards, it was every man's duty at 
once to emancipate all his slaves, and that it was the duty of 
erery one who was a slave to rise on his master and assert 
his freedom. But was that demanded ? ' If so, why was it 
not demanded of them that they should denounce all the 
crimes of the Roman emperor, and proclaim the evils of such 
a government, and exhort the nations to free themselves from 
this oppressive yoke ? Why was it not demanded that they 
should denounce the evils of the gladiatorial shows, and the 
other barbarous amusements of the amphitheatre, and the 
thousand other evils which abounded in the Roman world ? 
Was any thing" more required in these cases, than that, in all 

25* 
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konetty* tbey riioiild lay down principlety the fthr appfication 
of which would bring thege barbarous sports to an end f 

It is still asked, . however, why, if tl^ey regarded ahi?eiy 
as *a heinous sin,' they did not treat it as they did idolatry, 
and murder, and theft, and licentiousness ? How etmld they 
tolerate it any more than they could those erila? How esiiU 
they admit a man to the church who practised the one, mon 
than he who practised the other? Would they admit an 
iddater to the church ? They never did. Would they re- 
ceive to the communion one who made his living by piracy! 
They never did. Would they give directions to one who 
v^as living in the practice of adultery, or incest, how to oon- 
duct in that relation ? They never did. Would they addrets 
such a one as 'fiiithfuland beloved T Assuredly not. To 
this I may reply: (1.) AU those were acknowledged and 
undisputed sins. No one could set up a defence of them ; 
no one could urge any thing in their favour, or in vindication 
of them. They were open and palpable vidatwns of the 
kw of God, and in no possible circumstances could they be 
right. It was not so with slavery. It would not at once be 
seen and admitted to be wrong. (2.) There are certain things, 
in accordance with this view, which are evil and wrong, but 
which require pcUient instruction^ and much diicussion of 
printtpltn before the wrong will be perceived, and where, if 
denunciation be employed instead of ai^^oment, the whole object 
will be defeated. An instance of this sort has occurred in our 
own times. It is now generally admitted that the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating drinks, for the purpose of being used 
as a beverage, is wrong ; that it tends to produce evil and 
only evil ; that it is not a kind of business which should be 
pursued by a Christian ; and that it is the duty of a church 
to keep itself pure in this respect. But to reach the present 
yiews on this subject, has been the result of a long procees 
of argumentation, and of an examination of principles, demand- 
ing the patient and pr(^ound inquiries of some of the best in* 
teilects in the world— -for the whole business was regarded si 



koooairide aood kwfnl; ii was siutained by the kwB and by 
public aendment, and it was patroniaed by nnmbera of the beat 
men in the church. And yet what church ia there now that 
would deem it beat or right to go back to the Tiewa which 
pievailed on this subject thirty years ago? Dntnkennei»9 
indeed* was alwaya condemned, alike in the New Testament 
and by all Christians— 4yut how slow a process has it been to 
perceive, the wrong of that business which tends to produce 
drunkennessy and which steadily operates to keep it up in the 
world. Oppression and cruelty, and the withholding of wages 
which are due« hare in like manner always been condemned, 
•hke in the New Testament and by all Christians ; but there 
were reasons why there should be at slow a process in arriv- 
ing at the conclusion that that system which involved oppres* 
aion and cruelty and the withholding of wages, is wrong, as 
existed in the case of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
drinks. It may, indeed, be fairly inferred that the apostles 
would not have approved of the manufacture and sale of alco* 
holic liquors as a beverage, but where do they expressly con- 
demn it? (3.) There are evils— great and acknowledged evils 
•—which the apostles treated just as they did the subject <^ 
slavery, in respect to which they laid down great principles, 
and leA them to the certain operation of time to secure the 
changes which they desired. Such was the case in regard to 
polygamy — a usage which indubitably prevailed in their time, 
and in the countries where they preached the gospel ; and 
yet it would be as difficult to find a distinct declaration in the 
New Testament condemning it, as it would be to find one 
that openly condemns slavery. Such was the case abo in re- 
gard to the barbarous sports of the amphitheatre— the gladia- 
torial shows, and the conflicts with wild beasts for the amuse- 
ment of the Roman senators and matrons. Such things 
abounded. The apostles knew of their existence. Jt came in 
their way to epeak o/themr^foi Paul was once at least con- 
demned to fight with wild beasts at Ephesus, and oAen had 
occasion to alhide tothe sports which prevailed in the Roman 
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world. And yet it would be impoBsible to fiod in the New 
Testament one single text which expressly condemns these 
things, any more than one which expressly condemns shrvery. 
Are we» therefore, to infer that the apostles approved of these 
things, or that they wished them to be perpetuated, or that 
they would have deemed it right for Christians to be engaged 
in them T Such, too, was the case in respect to civil goyero- 
ment. Can any one suppose that the writers of the New 
Testament approved of the government of Nero ? That they 
regarded his cruelties and abominations with complacency ! 
That they thought it would be desirable that such a govern- 
ment should be perpetuated T Or that thero were no evils in 
existing governments which they expected that time, under 
the operation of the principles which they laid down, would 
correct ! And yet, where in the New Testament shall we 
look for a distinct condemnation of the atrocities of Nero^s 
reign T There were migiy deep social evils on which Chris- 
tianity made war, and which it intended to remove, and yet 
the way in which it was done was by laying down principles 
which would ultimately effect the change, and not by direct 
and open denunciation. (4.) The apostles as freely and 
openly condemned many things in slavery, and indispensa- 
ble to it, as they did idolatry or any thing connected with it. 
They condemned the making of a slave, (1 Tim. i. 10); they 
condemned all oppression, cruelty, and wrong ; they expressed 
their views on these points without ambiguity or hesitancy ; 
and since these always entered into slavery then, as they do 
now, it follows that they expressed themselves in a way on 
this subject which could not be misunderstood. How they 
did this, will be seen in a subsequent part of this argument 
The conclusion which seems to follow from these consider- 
ations, is, that thero were many existing things which the 
apostles regarded as wrong, and which they intended tlie 
Christian religion should abolish, which they met, not by open 
denunciation, and not by maintaining that those which prac- 
tised them could in no possiUe ciicnmstancea be Christiaot, 



and dMHiU in no caae be admitted to the prinlegf* of ckaich 
membeiBhip* bat by condemning certain things which wen 
always connected with them* and by laying down such gene- 
lal principles that they could not ftil in the end to secuie 
their removaL Eren some things, in respect to the nKxrality 
of which there could be no difference of opinion, appear to 
have been left in this manner. Thus* every thing pertaining 
to the barbarous sports of the amphitheatre were left to the 
slow but certain operation of Christian principle to lemova 
them. Many things pertaining .to idolatry were left in the 
same manner. Whether it was right to partake of the meat 
that was ofiesed in sacrifice to idols^ was a qaestion that was 
left to be determined by the operation of Christian principle. 
Evils strike their roots ftur into the social organization. They 
beoome sustained and sanctioned by customs, habits, and laws, 
and it is not possible to remove them at once without changing 
the whole framework of society. It is necessary to advance 
skwly to the work, to state the elementary principles ot 
morak, and to trust much to the gradual but certain operation 
of those principles to effect in silence the work of reform. 

I have thus endeavoured to show, that, on the supposition 
that the apostles regarded slavery as evil, and that they 
designed that the religion which they preached should ulti- 
mately remove it, there were reasons arising from a just 
* expediency/ why they should treat it as they did ; and that 
the method which they adopted cannot be regarded as evi- 
dence that they approved of the system, or that they desired 
il8 perpetttky. 

(6) I woukl observe, therefore, in the next place, that this 
is the very course which is recommended now by many who 
would not wish it to be understood that they are the advocates 
ot slavery, or that they regard it as a good institution. The 
course- which they recommend is that of patiently inculcating 
principles, and instructing the master in his duty, and trusting 
to the silent influence of the gospel ; and they wish it to be 
understood that they regard this as consistent with. thA \4»ik 
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that' they are opposed sincerely to BlaTery* and that they h^ 
lieve the gospel will nhimately abcdish it. They wooki be 
by no means willing' that the course which they recommend 
should be constnied as implying that they are the fHends of 
skvery, or the apolc^sts for it.* Bat if they insist that this 
construction should not be put on lAetr recommendations, why 
should it be on the course pursued by the apostles T If in 
their case this course is consistent with the belief diat they 
regard slavery as an evil, why should it not be in the case of 
the apostles ? 

That this course U recoaunended by many at the present 
day, it is unnecessary to prove. Equally at the South and 
the North it is demanded that there shall be no rtide and tio* 
lent attack made on the system ; that the owners of slaves 
shall not be denounced as men who cannot be Christians; 
that they shall not be excluded from the chuich because they 
hold slaves^ and that they shall not be heki up to pnblio 
opprobrium and scorn. At the same time, it is maintained that 
the silent operation of the Christian religion will gradually 
remove the system, and that all that is necessary tt> he done 
is to go on patiently inculcating the fundamental principles 
of the gospel, and that in due time that gospel will remove 
slavery from our country and fix>m the world. The views of 
the conductors of the Princeton Repertory, who may be 
regarded as giving utterance to the sentiments which prevail 

* Thus the condiictors of the Princetoa Repertoiy are quite indigiMiit 
at the gnppoeition that the coune which they and their frimds pumis 
ihould be oonstraed aa imptyii^ that thej are in any way the advoeatea 
of sUveiy. They say, (Repertory, 1844,) « The very title of the book to 
which we have so often referred is < A Review of Dr. Junkin's Synodical 
Speech in defence of American Slavery* Dr. Junkin's speech, however, 
is simply an argument to prove that slaveholding is not a crime^ and Uiere> 
fore that 'believing masters ought not be excommunicated from the church 
of Grod.' This is caUed a defence of American slaveiy ! i e. of the wfaob 
system of slave laws now in force fai this coontiy. Tkmn %» n» A^p fir 
warn wh9 wriU met (JbM.'* 
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fitt this point tt the fiouth, are ezpieased in the moBt decitiT« 
kngnage. Thus, in a passage already quoted, they say : 

^ It is 4m all hands acknowledged, diat, at the time of the 
advent of Jesus Christ, skrery in its worst foims pieyailed 
over the whole world. The Saviour found it around him in 
Judea ;* the apostles met with it in Asia, Greece, and Italy. 
How did they tireat it ! Not by the denunciation of slave- 
holding as necessarily and uoiversaliy sinful. Not by de* 
daring that all slaveholders were men-stealers and robbers* 
and consequently to be excluded from the church and the 
kingdom of heaven* Not by insisting aa immediate emanci- 
patiop. Not by appeals to the passions of men on the evils 
of slavery, or by the adoption of a system of universal agita* 
lion. On the contrary, it wss by teaching the true nature* 
dignity, equality, Bod destiny of men; by inculcating the 
principles of justice and love; and by leaving these principles 
to produce their legitimate effects in ameliomting the condi- 
tion of all classes of society/' 
• Again they say : 

** We think, therefore, that the true method for Christians 
to treat this subject, is to follow the example of Christ and his 
apostles in relation both to despotism and slavery. Let them 
enforce as moral duties the great principles of justice and 
mercy, and all the specific commands and precepts of the 
Scriptures." 

And again, in their article in 1844, they reiterate these 
views still more distinctly.: 

*'It is also evident, that acting in accordance with these 
principles would soon improve the condition of the slaves, 
would make them intelligent, moral, and religious, and thus 
work out to the benefit of all concerned, and the removal of the 
institution. For slavery, like despotism, supposes the actual 
inferiority and consequent dependence of those held in sub- 
jection. Neither can be permanent. Both may be prolonged 

• ■ ; : 
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hf keeping iibe vdh^ett chte degraded, that ie by ^ommittiBg 
ain on a large scale, which ia only to treasure up wrath Ibr 
the day of wrath. It is only the antagonist fanaticism of a 
fragment of the South, which maintains the doctrine that 
slavery is in itself a good thing, and ought to be perpetuated. 
It cannot by possibility be perpetuated." 

But flnxn these news, so plainly expressed, shall we infer 
that the conductors of the Repertory wMi to be understood as 
the advocates of American skrery I Shall we infer that they 
regard it as an institution which it is desiraUe to perpetuate, 
and which the Christian religion is adapted and designed to 
perpetuate T Howerer such a conclusion would seem to ibl* 
low from some portions of their reasoning, and howerer cer- 
tainly such an impression will go forth from some of their 
statements, adapted to soothe the consciences of slaTehddeo 
at the South, yet there are other portions of their argument 
with which such a conclusion would be entirely at yarianee ; 
portions in which they distinctly express the (pinion that 
the system is an evil, and that the efiect of the gospel 
would be gradually to remove it, because it is so. Thus they 
say: — 

** We have little apprehension that any one can so fax mis- 
take our object, or the purport of our remarks, as to suppose 
either that wt regard slavery as a desirable institutum^ or 
that we approve of the slave laws of the Southern states. So 
&r from ^his being the case, the extinction of slavery, and 
the amelioration of those laws, are as sincerely desired by os, 
as by any of the abolitionists. 

** If it be asked what would be the consequence of thus 
acting on the principles df the gospel, of following the 
example and obeying the precepts of Christ ? We answer, 
the gradual elevation of the slaves in intelligence, virtue, and 
wealth ; the peaceable and speedy extinction of slavery ; the 
improvement in general prosperity of all classes of society, 
and the ccmsequent increase in the sum of human happiness 
and virtue. This has been the result of acthag-on these prin- 
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dples 111 ail past ages ; and just in proportion as they hate 
been faitfliffillj obsenred. 

*« Besides the t#o methods mentioned above, in which 
skreiy dies a natural and easy death, there are two others 
l^ which, as history teaches us, it may be brought to an end. 
The one is by the non-skyehcdders, in yirtue of their aotho* 
lity in the state to whkh the skves and their masters belonged^ 
passing laws for its extinction* Of this, the Northern states 
and Great Britain are examples. The other is by senrile 
inaoffections* The former of these two methods is of course 
oat of the question, as it regards most of the Southern states ; 
for in almost all of them the shiYe^wners have the legislatire 
power in their own hands* The Souih^ therefore, has to 
ehooee between emancipation by the eilent and holy influence 
0f the gospd, securing the elevation of the slaves to the 
Biaiure and character of freemen, or to abide the issue of a 
long-continued conflict against the laws of God." 

Now if it is fiur to conclude that the views entertained by the 
conductors of the Repertory, when they recommend the in- 
culcation of the rektive duties of the master and the slave, and 
the silent influence of the gospel, aro not inconsistent with the 
belief that they do not regard ^ slavery as a desirable institu- 
tion," and that Uiey suppose the gospel would produce its 
certain extinction, it is fair to infer the same thing ci the 
apostles, and to conclude that they did not regard it as *< a de- 
siraUe institution," and that they supposed they were adopt- 
ing the most wise and judicious means to remove what they 
considered as an evil. Moreover, if the course which is 
pursued by the conductors of the Repertory be such as to 
free thcftn from the charge of Jesuitism and dishonest dealing, 
while they are recommending a method adapted to secoro the 
entire removal of the system — by a quiet inflaence — ^by the 
inculcation of principles— by the silent operation of the system 
* producing the gradual elevation of the slaves in intelligence, 
virtue, and worth, and the peaceable and speedy extinction of 
itteery'— ^y abould th^ have inferred that the very samo 
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€oane, if pursned by the apostlest wimld kave been dkhonoi 
and Jesuitical ? Why should it be charged on tht!m aa wmi^y 
when the same course is fecomxnended by those who admit 
that the gospel would remove it as « an undesirable iii8titation»* 
and who become indignant whea it is soggeated that they 
are the advocates of slavery or the apologists for it t ' Woald 
they not desire that it should foe understood that, white they 
lecommend this course, they are the friends of liberty ; that 
they fn'eier freedom for themselves and their ehildres to bond- 
age ; that they suppose that the gospel will promote libeity 
wherever it has its fair infioenee in the world, and that it con- 
tains principles which are hostile to slavery ? Would they 
wish it to be supposed that they deeire that slavery should be 
extended and perpetuated on the earth T Assmredly not— « 
for they express the belief that the effect of the silent 
influence of Christianity would be to remove it entirely 
from the world ; that is, that it is im eml^^for Christianity 
removes nothing^ that is good. Hie doctrine of the Princeton 
Repertory, as I understand it, is, that men are to go into those 
portions of our country in which slavery exists, and to incul- 
cate the truths of the gospel ; to instruct the master and the 
slave in their respective duties; to lay down principles which 
will gradually remove the evils of the system, and ultimately 
abolish it altogether ; and to do this mth a view and inien* 
Hon that thi$ bKoU he the remit. Is this course honest, or is 
it Jesuitical ? If honest now, was it not in the days of the 
apostles ? If it is consistent now with a sincere aversion to 
the system, and a belief that the principles of the gospel are 
opposed to it, was it not then T Would it be exactly right for 
any one, from the comrse which they recommend, to represent 
the conductors of the Repertory as the friends and advocates 
of slavery, and as demring its perpetuity ? ^If it would not, 
is it proper to represent the apostles, when pursuing just such 
measures as they recommend, as the friends of the system, 
or as Jesuitical in their manner of treating it ? The whole 
jaatter (m this p«nC is clear. If the apostka aappeaed that 
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tlie gotpel whick ihey pttacked would ultimalely abolish Hfm 
•yvtem* tliey legaided it as an erih If they left that improa* 
sioa as fiiiriy dedudble firom their writings, then they wera 
honest nen, and cannot be charged with duplicity. 

(e) I would remaiky then, that they did not \ea,re a falsa 
impression on this subject. They did not leaTo it to be fairly 
deduced from their conduct or their writings that they re- 
garded it as a good S3rstem, or as desiraUe to be perpetuated. 
This point will be more fully considered in another part of 
the argument. Here, it may be observed, in general, that 
Ihey nerer enjoin it as a duty, or speak of it as proper or 
desirable, for Christians to hold slaves ; they never express 
any approbation whatever of the system ; they never speak 
of it as they do of marriage and similar institutions, as honour- 
able ; they never enjcnn it on the masters to continue to hM. 
their slaves in bondage ; they never even say to a slave that 
it is right for his master to hold him in bondage, or recom- 
mend obedience or submission on that ground; they never 
leave the impression on his mind that liberty would not be 
better than servitude* They represent it as a hard system ; lay 
down principles which would lead every Christian master, if 
he followed them, to emancipate his slaves as soon as possible ; 
endeavour to comfcHt slaves as in a condition that was hard 
and undesirable; advise them to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of becoming free if it is in their power, (1 Cor. 
▼ii. 21, f^ xai dvMurot) ; and direct them, if they cannot obtain 
their freedom on earth, to look forward to that world where 
every fetter will be broken, and they will be free for ever. If 
it shall appear, as I trust it will, that the apostles gave this 
representation of slavery, then it is doing them great injustice 
to speak of them as friends of the system, or to say that their 
conduct was chargeable with pusillanimity or duplicity. 

(d) One other remark should be made here, in inquiring 
whether they were honest men if they were really opposed 
to slavery, and how far their conduct should direct us in the 
treatment of this subject. It is, that they were all/oret^ers 
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in those oouniries where slavery prerailed. They had no 
AgeDcy in making or administering. the laws. We have* Ws 
make and administer the laws ourselves. The apostles could 
not change the state of things then existing hy a vole. The 
American people can. They h€td no vote ; they could efiect 
changes in a community only by a slow nM»al influence. The 
people of the slavehokiing states can produce chang^ea on this 
subject at the polls ; can make any changes which they please. 
Their responsibility, then, was of a diflerent kind from that 
of the people of the slaveholding states. The only thing 
which they could do was to lay down principles ; to mould 
the public mind by a moral influence ; and to leave the im- 
pression of their opinions on the age in which they lived. 
The responsibility of the people where slavery exists in our 
land is of a different character altogether. The question is 
whether ihey shall sustain the system by their votes; or 
whether, in connection with such mc»al influences as may 
be used, they shall use the power which they have, and put 
an end to it : and whatever may be their duty on that point, 
4t is clear that they cannot refer to the example of the apostles 
to guide them in it. They never could cast a vote that could 
in any way aflect slavery ; they could do nothing in making 
or admioistering the la^s which sustained it. 

§ 8. 7^ queation whether the general conduct of the ^po9' 
ties is consistent with the belief that they approved of 
Slavery, and desired its perpetuity* 

A very material question here presents itself, which is, 
whether the general conduct of the apostles, above referred to, 
is consistent with the supposition that they regarded slavery 
as a good institution, and desired that it should be perpe- 
tuated ? Was it such as to make a Christian master feel that 
he was doing right, or acting consistently with his religion, in 
asserting a claim of property over tl^pse who were his fellow 
Christians ? 
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lo exonmiiBg the method in which tbejr treated the tebjectf 
with refefence to these points, I would make the followingf 
lemaike ^^l•) No trgument in &TOor of slavery can be de- 
riTed from anjf. expr99$ $taiemenii in the New Testament 
affinniag its justice or propriety. This is not pretended by 
any of the advocates of slavery, and obviously cannot be. 
There are no snch statements of its propriety ; of the desira- 
bleness of the relation ; of the purpose of God that it should 
be perpetuated in the world. It is impossible for an advocate 
of slavery to appeal te the New Testament to sustain him in 
die right which he claims over a slave, in any such sense as 
a man can appeal to the New Testament to sanction his right 
to worship God ; to search the Scriptures ; to enjoy the avails 
of his own kbour; to form his own opinions ; to control his 
children* &c. And this, in the circumstances of the case, is 
much. At a time when slavery prevailed everywhere, it 
could not but have occurred to those to whom the gospel 
was preached, to inquire whether it was right and proper, 
and whether it was consistent with the Christian religion. 
There would be tender and troubled consciences on the sub* 
ject. It was in &ct a matter of discussion among the heathen 
themselves whether it was right, and many of their philoso* 
phers had declared themselves decidedly against it.* Thus, 
Alcidimas, the scholar of Gorgias of Leontium, says : ^ All 
come free from the hands of God ; nature has made no man a 
slave." Philemon says : ** Though he is a slave, yet he has 
the same nature as ourselves. No one was ever born a slave, 
though his body may be brought by misfortune into subjec- 
tion." Aristotb, indeed, vindicated slavery, on the ground of 
the natural superiority of one man over another. Xenophon 
and Socrates raised no objection against the institution of 
slavery. Plato, in his Republic, only desires that no Greeks 
may be reduced to slavery. The question, therefore, among 

* See liie article at Prof. B. 6. Edwards on ** Slavery in Ancient 
Greece/' in the Biblical Repository, voL v., pp. 166—160. 
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the Gfareekii wts unsettled, and it was T^sided as ft debatable 
matter whether alavery was right or wrong. Many of tiie 
philoeophera had doubts of its justice and pibpri^y, and an- 
questionably many more of the common people had. Now, 
in these circumstances, it is much that there is no express 
permission of it in the New Testament ; that there is no un- 
equi\rocal assertion in fieiyour of the system; that there is 
ao unqualified declaration of an apostle that would have put 
these scruples to rest. 

Equally clear is it that there is no express permUtian 
given to Christians to hold slaves. There is, ia the New 
Testament, no reference to the &et that it was tolerated in the 
Mosaic institutions ; there is no statmnent that it had ever 
been or was right that men ^lould be bought and sold ; there 
is no intimation that it was regarded as a good and desiiable 
institution, and that it was intended that it should be perpe- 
tuated. If it shall appear that the apostles laid down any 
principles which would 9eem tp militate against the institu- 
tion, and to raise any scruples in the minds c^ consdentious 
men who held slaves, they were at no pains to explain 
themselves, or to give ease to a conscience that might be 
troubled, on the subject. And if a Christian master at the 
present time, either from the workings of natural humanity in 
his soul, or from the influence of the principles laid down in 
the New Testament, should be troubled in his conscience in 
regard to his righi to hold slaves, there is no part of the 
apostolic writings to which he could turn to allay his feelings 
and calm his scruples, by any thing like a distinct declaration 
that slavery is right. Now, in regard to suck an institutiony 
so much apparently against human rights, and against the 
principles of the New Testament, it is not too much to 
demand of those who suppose that it is sanctioned by the 
apostles, that they should adduce some expresi statement 
to that efiect, or some distinct permission to Christians to 
hold their fellow-men in bondage* But it is «lear that if^ 
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Uie eootiniiabce of akyery depended on ihk, unifenal freedom 
would be ineyitabie. 

(^) No argoment in fiiYoar of slavery can be derived book 
the piecepta of the apostles to the ma9ier9. 

I have already conceded that the apostles admitted holden 
of skves to the chinch, on evidence that they weie truly con* 
rerted; and that they addressed important precepts to them in 
that relation; and that among those precepts they did not 
require them immediately to emancipate their slavesy as a 
G<xidition of good standing in the church. 

The question now is, whether this fact can be fairly con- 
strued as demonstrating that they regarded slavery as right, 
and designed that it should be perpetuated. The affirmative 
of this is confidently maintained by the advocates of the 
system* Thus Dr. Fuller* says : 

** I come now to what I have announced as proof on the 
question before us. It is the precepts to masters. And 
here let it be still remembered, that the Old Testament is con- 
stantly referred to by the apostles as of divine origin, and that 
there slavery had, by express precept, been sanctioned ; and I 
put it to any one, whether the precepts to masters, enjoining 
of course their whole duty, and not requiring, not exhorting 
them to emancipate their slaves, are not conclusive proof that 
the apostles did not consider (and, as a New Testament pre- 
cept is for all ages, that no one is now justified in denouncing) 
slaveholding as a sin. These precepts are so regardful of the 
slave that they even require the master to * forbear threaten- 
ing,' yet not an intimation as to emancipation. These pre- 
cepts were to men anxious to know the whole will of God, and 
ready to die (as multitudes did die) rather than commit sin, 
and who were not prevented by law, as we are, from giving 
liberty to their bondmen. Yet the apostles do not even insi- 
nuate that slaveholding is a sin. The apostles solemnly took 
heaven to witness that they had * kept back nothing ;' and in 
addressing, not only the people, but the pastors, who were to 

• Letten to Dr. Waybnd,. pp. 194, 195. 
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teach die people and btqaeatk their Bumistrjr to dieir auooet* 

son, they asserted their purity from the blood of ail men, be* 
cause they * had not shnnned to deckie the whole eouDBtlof 
God/ Yet they had shunned even to hint to nuiatexa that 
they were liTing in a * sin of appalling SM^fnitade ;* and bad 
kept back truth, whicht if yon are right, was <^ tremeo* 
dous importance. Lastly, a whole efMstle (to which you do 
not allude) was addressed to a pious master, whom Pttnl styles 
ft * brother dearly belored ;' and its entire contents were about 
his slave, lliis letter was written, too, when the apostle 
styles himself * Paul the aged,' sixty (Mr serenty years after the 
first promulgation of the gospel, and when surely the vpi^ 
and principles you speak of ought to hare begun to operate." 

The supposed argument from the epistle to Philemon, on 
which much reliance, also, is placed, will be consideied in 
another place. In reference to the other portions of the argu- 
ment, I would make the following remarks : — ^The precepts 
addressed to masters, as such, in the New Testament, are two^ 
and two only: Eph.Yi.9, ** And ye, masters, do the same things 
unto them, forbearing threatening, knowing that your master 
also is in heaven ; neither is there respect of persons with 
him ;" and Col, iv, 1, " Masters, render unto your servants that 
which is just and equal, knowing that ye also have a master 
in heaven." There are no other passages in the New Testa- 
ment which can be considered as directly addressed to the 
owners of slaves ; and if a slaveholder can take shelter under 
any such address to himself, as sanctioning his claim, it must 
be found in these two verses. Let us inquire, then, whether 
an owner of slaves could find a sanction for continuing this 
relation in these ps^ssages of the New Testament. To deter- 
mine this, it is necessary to look at them in connection with 
certain other declarations of the New Testament, which the 
owners of slaves could not bat regard as demanding their 
attention. 

(a) What do these passages really prove t What sanction 
do they give 4o sbvery ? What right do Ihey give to tiie 
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iBtster to oondnne the iQpktionf They simply incalcale oa 
masters the duty oi treating their skres as they would wish to 
be treated, and to remember that they have a master in heaven. 
Do they say that the master has a right to hold them in bond- 
age ; to regard them as property ; to sell them to whom he 
fftleases ; to avail himself of their unrequited labour ; to make 
ail their religious privileges and rights dependent only on 
kis will? They say no such thing; they imply no such 
thing; &irly interpreted* they would go against any such 
claim. 

And yet it is on such passages as these that the master 
must ground his right to continue to hold his fellow-men in 
bondage, if he founds that right on the precepts addressed to 
bim in the New Testaijaent ; for tjbere are no other. It is 
implied in the argument which is derived from these passages, 
that they sanction the whole system of domestic slavery, and 
grant a universal permission to estabUsh and maintain it at all 
times, and in all lands, and are proof that it was the intention 
of the Auth(»r of the Christian religion that the system should 
be perpetuated. They are supposed to sanction the right of 
one man, who has the power, to compel a human being, a 
fellow-creature, a man redeemed by the blood of Christ, and 
an heir of salvation, to labour for him, without his own con- 
sent, and to be subject wholly to his will. They are supposed 
to sanction all the claim which is set up^y the master over 
such a man — ^the right to withhold from him the Bible ; to 
Ibrlnd his marrying the object of his afl^ions ; to regulate 
his food and clothing and mode oi living ; to control his chil- 
dren ; and to give him a right, when he pleases, to sunder 
his connection with his mfe and children for ever, and to sell 
him, or her, or them, to any one whom he pleases. They 
are supposed to sanction the right to all that such a man can 
earn, and all by which he can in any way contribute to the 
wealth, the ease, or the luxurious indulgence of the master. 
Every thing that enters essentially into the system of slavery ; 
fdl the claims which a master asserts pver his slaves ; all tha 
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kw8 which goto uphold die systemyii^-ttll thaw tfe suppoBedli 
be nnctioned by these two injanctioiis. 

Well mty we ask, in the words of Dr. Waylatnd, (pp, 88) 
64,) whether there was ^ever sach a moral Mperstmotms 
raised on such a foundation T The doctrine of purgatory, from 
a Terse ci Maccabees ; the doctrine of the papacy* from tht 
aaying of Christ lo Peter ; the estaUishment of the Inqoisi* 
tion, from the obligation to extend the knowledge of leligioas 
truth,— all these seem as nothing to it. If the religion of Christ 
allows such a license from such precepts as these, the New 
Testament would be the greatest curse thut ever was inflicted 
on ourrace." 

(b) But in order to see the exact bearing of these precepts^ 
and to understand whether they could properly be regarded 
by a Christian msster as sanctioning his claim orer a human 
being, they should be considered in connection with other 
things, in which he would feel himself to be concerned, and 
certain representations made in the New Testament which 
he could not but regard as haying an important bearing on 
him, and on the question d his duty to his slaves. The object 
now is to obtain a jast view of the attitude in which a master 
would be placed, with aU the statements of the New Testa* 
ment before his mind that could be considered to relate to his 
duty to his slaves. What woald he do, or how would he 
esteem this system, under the influence of all the doctrines 
and precepts laid down in the New Testament that could be 
regarded as applicable to him in this relation ! To see this, 
let the following things be borne in mind : 

(1.) The right of the master to the slave, as already ob- 
served, is never once recognised, either in so many words, or 
in any expressions which fairiy imply it. It is not found in 
any statement of his right in general, or in detail. It is nerer 
said that he is the lawful oumer of the slave, or that the reia* 
tion is good and desirable, or that it is contemplated by Chris* 
tianity that it should be continued ; nor » it anjrwhere snd 
Ifaat he has the right to %.vaiL himself of the labour of the sk?e, 
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or to inleifeie with bit rektiomr to his wile or ekfldfeiit m to 
prescribe the time Or the mode in which be shall worship Qod, 
There it not one thing whieh enters ewentiallj into the 
Bature of slaTery* for which an explicit precept of the New 
Testament can be pl^ed. It ia not said that he has a right 
U> erffora obediencoi or even to require it of his slares. It 
ia indeed enjoined on servants thai they be obedient to their 
lasteis, as it was on anbjects to be obedient to the kws of 
Nero ; but there is no authority given to masters to require oi 
enforce such obedience, any more than there is to Nero, oi 
any other bloody tyrant. What was the duty of the servant 
in the premises, and what were the obligations of the master, 
are different questions, and the one throws no hght on the 
other. When a man strikes me, it is my duty to receive the 
blow with a proper spirit ; but this burnishes no sanction foi 
bis conduct 

Now this undeniable fact, that the right of the master over 
^e person and the services of the slave is never recognised 
o^ a// in the New Testament, is a most in^rtant £ict, and ia 
the circumstances of the case could not but have an important 
bearing on the whole subject in the view c^ the early Chris* 
tians* How could it be that he would not be led to.ask the 
question, as already remarked, whether the apostles regarded 
it as right ! If an owner of slaves in the United States were 
BOW to appeal to the New Testament to justify what is actu« 
ally done, to what part of the New Testament would he look ^ 
Where would he find a distinct precept, giving him a right 
to buy a feUow being? Or to hold him as property ? Or to sell 
him ? Or to separate him from his wife and children ? Or to 
withhoU from him the Kbie ?. Or to feed him on coarse fare, 
and to clothe him in coarse raiment, in order that he himself 
and his family might be supported in indolency and luxury ! 
For not one of these things will he find a direct precept or 
permission in the New Testament ; and yet all of them are 
things which are unlawful without such a precept or per- 
mission. 
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(3.) The New Testament kjrs down the doctrine, in lenns 8^ 
plain that a holder of slaves coold not be ignorant of it, that 
all men are by nature equal in regard to their rigii&; thit 
there is no distinction of blood, or caste, or complexion that 
can justify such an institution as that of slavery. It u one 
of the fundamental doctrines ci Christianity — a doctrine on 
which the whole system is based, and which sends its rnflnence 
into every portion of the system— that Qod ^hath made of 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face oi 
the earth.*' Acts xviii. 26. They are descended from the 
same earthly ancestors, and are children alike of the same 
heavenly Parent. Whatever distinction of complexion there 
may be, it is a doctrine of the Bible that all belong to one 
and the same great fiunily, and that in the most important 
matters pertaining to their existence they are on a level. By 
nature, one is no more the favourite of Heaven than another; 
one has no rights over another. Now, this doctrine, which 
lies ever3rwhere on the face of the Bible, could not but be seen 
by a conscientious Christian master in the times of the apos- 
tles, to strike at one of Xh-e fundamental conceptions on which 
slavery is based — the essential superiority of one class of men 
over another. It was on this ground professedly that AriStotle 
advocated slavery ;* and if it were not for this conception, 
slavery could not long exist at all. I need not say that ex- 
tensively at the South now in our own country, it is maintained 
that the negro belongs to a race essentially inferior to the white 
man, and that* by his physical incapacity it may be demon- 
strated that he was designed by his Creator to be in a condition 
of servitude ; nor need I say that this idea of essential inferior- 
ity contributes much, even among good men, though often un- 
consciously to themselves, to perpetuate the system. All over 
the world it would probably be found that one of the essential 
things on which the institution of servitude rests, is this sup- 
position of the natural inferiority of one class to another, and 

* See Biblicai Repontoiy, as above. 
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tlie moment when that shall be made to disappear, and the con- 
oeptioQ shall fully enter the mind, that, whatever difference of 
complexion or physical characteristics of any kind there may 
be, there is essential equality ; that all are the children of 
Gkid alike ; that the same Mood flows in all human veins ; 
that every human being is a brother — that moment a death- 
bkiw will be given to slavery, finom which it will never 
recover; I need not say that whatever support the system 
was supposed to derive among the ancients from the inequa- 
lity of men, or the inferiority of one class to another, or what- 
ever it may be supposed to derive from the same consider- 
ation now, this receives no countenance from the New 
Testament. It would be impossible for a Christian master to 
derive the least sanction to.his claim to the service of others, 
from any intimation of the kind in that book. 

(3.) The New Testament lays down the doctrine that all 
axe alike in a more important respect than in the equality of 
natural rights, and their being of the same flEmiily. All are 
C^eemed by the same blood, and are heirs of the same glorious 
immortality. The same great sacrifice has been made for the 
slave which has been made for his master ; and so far as the 
purchase made by redemption affixes any stamp of value on the 
human soul, it proclaims that the soul of the slave is worth as 
much as that of the master. In every respect as a redeemed 
ainner ; as an heir of heaven ; as a child of God, the slave is 
on a level with his master. He has the same right to wor- 
ship God ; to partake of the ordinances of religion ; to pray ; 
to read the Bible. In the highest of all senses they are 
6re<&r«n— ransomed in the same way, and destined, if they 
are Christians, to live in the same heaven. It is unnecessary 
to attempt to prove this from the New Testataient, for it lies 
on the face of the volume, and no one can call it in question. 

Yet it is impossible not to see what would be the bearing 
of this truth on the mind of a Christian master, and on the 
whole question of slavery. In spite of all reasoning to the 
contrary, the feeling must cross the mind of such a vobsXax. 
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that be has no right to hold a ChrUtian brother in bondage; 
to regard him as property ; to sell him to others ; to break ap 
his domestic relations ; to interfere with any of his rights as a 
husband, a father, a son, or a Christian. The feeling will 
cross the mind that, as a redeemed man, he has the same rights 
as any other redeemed man ; that as Christ died for him, he 
is to be treated in every way as an heir of life ; that as all 
hope for the same heaven, no one has a right to rivet the 
fetters of bondage on another, A Christian master* in order 
to his having perfect peace in asserting his claims over a 
redeemed man as a slave, must feel that there oaght to be 
some explicit warrant for this in-the New Testament ; and 
if there is any thing for which such a plain, unequivocal 
warrant should be adduced, it is for the asserted right of hdd- 
ing a Christian brother, — iwfellow-heir of life — a candidate for 
heaven,— as property ; the right to sell him or to keep him; 
to alienate him by contract or by will ; to appropriate all the 
avails of his labour to ottr own use; to regulate exactly his 
manner of living ; to separate him from wife, and children, and 
home ; and to determine the times and seasons, if any, when 
he may worship God. And when we ask for this explicit 
warrant, this unambiguous authority in the case, we are 
referred to two texts of the New Testament, enjoining on 
masters ^ to do the same things to them, forbearing threaten- 
ing, knowing that they have a master in heaven \* and * to 
render to their servants that which is just and equal.* And 
this is all. This is the whole authority which is or can be 
adduced for reducing one for whom Christ died to bondage, 
and holding a Christian brother in the chains of perpetual 
servitude. Verily, a Christian master should be able to refer 
to some more explicit authority than this. 

(4.) The fair influence of the injunctions on this subject in 
the New Testament, so far as a Christian master would feel 
' himself addressed in them, would be to induce him to eman- 
cipate his slaves. If there was no explicit authority gifen 
to him to hold them in bondage ; if they were considered to 
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be in all respects by nature on an equality with himself, 
and as having the same rights as he ; if they were re- 
garded as Christian brethren, redeemed by the some blood, 
and heirs of the same eternal life, the effect on the mind pf a 
ccmscientious man would be inevitable. However ^he might 
have felt before he was made acquainted with the Chris* 
tian system, when these great doctrines of the cross were 
revealed to him, and he had embraced them, he could not but 
have fek their silent influence on the mind, leading him U> 
the conclusion that Christianity designed that all should be 
free. The influence of these doctrines may be illustrated by 
a supposed case. At a time when it was the law of nations 
that all prisoners of war should be regarded as slaves, we may 
conceive of a man who had eaiiy left his home and country, 
and gone to a distant land. While there, among the captives 
which might be exposed to sale, might be a bright and beau- 
tiful female child. Impressed with the common sentiments 
respecting the rights over the captives taken in war, he may 
have purchased her without scruple, when exposed to sale, as 
his slave. What now would be his emotions, and what his 
views about the propriety of retaining her in bondage, if he 
should learn timt she wa^ his own sister ; bom after he had 
left his home; the daughter of his own beloved mother! 
Would ho suppose that he had a right to retain her as 
a slave ; to hold her as property ; to sell her to whom he 
pleased ? Much like this was the eflect which Christianity 
was fitted to produce on the feelings and views of men 
in regard' to slavery. Up to the time when its truths were 
made known, the great mass of mankind had no scruples 
about its propriety. They regarded one portion of the race 
as inferior to the other, and as born to be slaves. Christiam'ty 
disckxsed the great truth that all were on a level ; that all were 
equal ; that all were brethren. When this truth dawned on 
the sou], what must have been its eflect on those who hekl 
their fellow-men in bondage ? That eflect must have been 
not a iittk like that in the supposed case of the maa vKhs^ VsaiL 
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unwittingly purchased bis own sister, and now held her as a 
slave. 

If we look more closely at the very precepts which the 
apostles gave to * masters,' and on which reliance is placed to 
justify them in holding their fellow-men in bondage, it must 
be apparent that this effect would follow from those very pre- 
cepts, Mren if there were no other on the subject in the 
New Testament, One of them (£ph. ri, 9) enjoins it oo 
masters to ^ do the same things unto them, forbearing threaten- 
ing, knowing that they had a master in heaven, and that 
there i« no respect of penons uoith himJ* Would the effect 
of this precept be to lead him to infer that slavery was a good 
thing, and was to be perpetuated ? The manifest object of 
the apostle in this passage is, to secure for servants a proper 
treatment ; to require the master to evince towards them the 
same spirit which he had enjoined on servants ; and to teach 
them to remember that they had a master in heaven who 
would require a strict account ; for * ther^ was no respect of 
persons with him,^ But this great and central truth of the 
Christian religion, that * there is no respect of persons with 
Gkxl,' is one which is by no means favourable to the per- 
petuity of slavery. A man who should have this constantly 
before his mind, and allow it to have its full influence on his 
heart, would not be long the owner of a slave. The direct 
tendency of it is to show him that his slave, in the sight of 
God, is equal to himself, and that before his high and impartial 
tribunal the rights of the slave would be regarded as much 
as those of the master. The other passage is stiU more de- 
cisive : '* Masters, render unto your servants that tohicA is 
jttst and equals knowing that ye also have a master in 
heaven." Col. iv. 1. What would be the fair effect of this 
on the mind of a conscientious Christian master? What 
would be *just and equal' to a man in these circumsbmces ? 
Would it not be (a) to compensate him fairly for his labour; 
to furnish him an adequate remuneration for wlml he had 
Mtoed ? But this wqiM Btnlce a blow al the root of akveiy, 
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for ODe of the elementary principles of the 83rstem is, that 
there mu9t be * unrequited labour ;' that is, the slave must 
earn os mucA more than he reeeiveSf as will do his part in 
nuiiniaining his master and his familt/ in idleness. If he 
and they were disposed to earn their own living, they would 
not need the labour of slaves, (b) If a man should in fact 
render to his slaves * that which is just and equal/ would he 
not restore them to freedom ? Would any thing short of this 
be all that is just and equal ? In the case of our own sons, 
if they were reduced to slavery, could we feel that any thing 
short of restoration to freedom would meet the claims of jus- 
tice ? Have not slaves in every instance been deprived of their 
liberty by injustice ? Are they not retained in their condition 
by a practical denial of their equality with other men ? Is it 
not now both unjust, and a denial of their equality with others, 
to continue that relation any longer ? And would not justice 
to them restore them to freedom ? What has the slave done 
to forfeit his right to liberty ? What has he or his forefathers 
done to make it * just' that it should be contemplated that he 
and his posterity should be held in bondage /or ever? And is 
he not now retained in his present condition, every day and 
hour, by withholding that which is * equal V Has he now 
« equal' rights, and * equal* privileges with other men ? Has 
he not been cut off from them by denying him the equality 
to which he is entitled in the arrangements of God's govern- 
ment ? Can he be held at all without violating all the just 
notions of equality? This passage, therefore, contains a 
principle which would * lay the axe at the root' of slavery 
everywhere. 

Now, suppose a man to be fairly under the influence c^ 
these undoubted principles of Christianity. Let him be im- 
bued with the conviction that God has made of one blood all 
the human race ; that all are by nature equal before him ; 
that all have been redeemed by the same great sacrifice on 
the cross, showing no respect to colour, caste, or rank ; that 
all true Cbriiitiins axe 6ri^&re/»-«4)ekNEiging to the same familjf 

27* 
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tnd feilow-heiiB of the grace of life ; and that it is a duty to 
render to all that which is just and equal ; and to these thii^ 
let him add the golden rule of the Sayiour, and what sanction 
would these ^two passages (Eph. ri, 9, and Col. iT. 1) reatiy 
giro to the system of slavery ? What would be the £Eur 
influence of all the precepts of GhristiaQity which the master 
could regard as apprc^riate to him, and bearing on his duty ! 
Would it be— could it be, to satisfy his conscience that the 
apostles meant to teach that it was right for him as a Chris- 
tian man to h(Ai his brother — his fellow Christian — as pr<h 
perty ; and to regard him as, in any sense, a * chattel' or a 
*thing ?* Cotdd he feel this — ^when it is never Sidd^ and when 
it is never even implied? No! no man under the fall and 
fair influence of these principles could feel thus. 

The case of Onesimua, the servant of Philemon, 

In pursuing the inquiry whether the precepts addressed to 
roasters furnish a sanction for slavery, there is a propriety in 
examining, with a somewhat more rigid attention, the ease of 
Onesimus, the servant of Philemon. This is especially im- 
portant, from the reliance which is reposed on that ease by the 
advocates of slavery. The epistle to Philemon is often re- 
ferred to by them as full proof that the sanction of the New 
Testament is given to slavery ; and, indeed, it would seem to 
be regarded as so clear on the point, that all that is necessary 
is to name this epistle as settling the whc^e matter in debate. 
The points which it is supposed to prove are two '."^first^ that 
slavery is right, since it is assumed that Onesimus was a 
slave, and that Paul, in writing to his master Philemon, does 
not intimate that the relation was ccmtrary to the spirit of 
Christianity ; and second^ that it is our duty to restore a slave 
to his master, if he runs away— since it is assumed that Paul 
did this in the case of Onesimus.* This argument is con- 

* Comp. Dr.FalkT on SUtbtj, in hii Lctten to Dr. Wqrlflid, pp. IH 
196. 
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«taBt1y referred to by the advocates of shvery at the North as 
well as at the South. 

It cannot he denied that this view of the matter would be 
sustained by most of the commentaries on this epistle ; but it 
is time to inquire vhether that exposition is the true one, and 
whether this epistle gives any sanction to slavery in these 
respects. Perhaps a not less important inquiry also would 
be, whether the common interpretation put on this epistle, as 
sustaining slavery, could be made to commend itself to the 
innate sense of mankind as what a revelation would teach ; 
and especially whether it could be so commended to slaves 
themselves as to make them feel that a book which taught 
the doctrine commonly supposed to be taught in it, could be 
a revelation from God.* In order to this« it is important to 

* A verf afiectiiig flliutration of the use which is often made of tiiis 
epiflde at the South in defence of slaveiy, and of the innate conviction of 
tiie alanea thanaelTes that a revelation from God cannot inculcate' the 
dodrine tiiat is derived from it, and of the distrust and suspicion excited 
in the minds of slaves against the ministers of the gospel when they 
dedare that this epistle doa sanction slavery, is found in the Tenth An- 
nual Report of die ^Association for the Religious Instruction of the Ne- 
groes in Uherty county, Georgia." la that report, the missionary, the 
Rev. C.C. Jones, frankly says: — « Allow me to relate a fact which oocorrsd 
in the spring of this year, illustrative of the eharacter and knowledge of the 
negroes at tills time. I was preaching to a large congregation on the J^ 
iU to PkUemon; and when I insisted upon fidelity and obedience aa 
Christian virtnes in servants, and, upon the authority oi Paul, condemned 
the practioe of running away, one half of my audience deliberately rose 
up and walked off with themselves, and diose that remained looked any 
thing but satisfied, either vrith the preacher or his doctrine. After dis- 
mission, there was no small stir among them : some solemnly declared 
i that there was no such epistle in the BiUe ;' others, < that it was not the 
gospel^ others, <that I preadied to please masters^ others, (that they 
did not care if they ever heard me preadi again.'"— pp. 34, 25. This is 
a very instructive pamage on the subject of slavery. Mr. Jones has shown 
himself by his laboure to be a sincere friend of the coloured man, and to 
be truly desuKras of bis welfanv and has been making a very interesting 
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know exactly what was the state of the case in rektioa to 
these points — (or in interpreting the New Testament it should 
not he aisumed that any part of it is in &vour of slavery, any 
more than it may he assumed in respect to polygamy, pro- 
fimeness, adultery, or any other sin. The points which it is 
neceisary to make out, in order to prore that the epistle of 
Philemon may he urged in favour of slavery, are, that Onesi- 
mus was actually a slave ; that Paul returned him against his 
will to his former master ; that he sent him hack because he 
supposed he had done wrong by escaping from servitude ; 
that he so expressed himself in the letter to his master as to 
« show that he was not unfriendly to the system, or regarded it 
as not inconsistent with the spirit of the Christian reltgioo ; 
and that he meant that Onesimus should continue to be held 
as a slave, after his return to Philemon. JNTow, in regard to 
these points, I would make the following remarks : — 

•xperiment— which, firom the naton of th« cue, must okimatd j be « 
fidlure— to see whether true religion can be propagated and maintained 
among a people by mere cral inetmction, and where the alave is forbidden 
by law to have free acceas to the orades of God. If Mr. Jones had been 
trained under different infiuences, and had adopted a different method of 
faiterpreting this epistle ; if he had been able, consistently with his views 
of truthyin expounding it to his congregation of slaves, to have said that 
there was no certain eyidenee that Onesiraas was a slave at all ; that wh«i 
he was away, and had been eonverted to Christianity^ he may hava fielt 
that he had wronged Philemon, and on many accounts wished to return 
to him; that there is no prod" that Paul sent him back against his will, 
tft even advised him to go, but that, seeing he was desirous to retain, he 
gave him a kind letter to Philemon, to hiduoe him to be willing to receive 
him again ; and that, even supposing he had been a slave, Paul expressly 
directed him not to regard and treat him any more at a slave, but as in all 
respects a Christian brother, it cannot be doubted that his audience would 
have all retained their seats. That view would have accorded well enough 
with their common sense, and with what they would expect to find in t 
revelation fiom the Father of all mankind ; it is no wonder that they 
could not be perraaded thait the other view was any part of a levelatMNi 
AtMD hevvon* 
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(a.) There is no poshive or certain eridence that Onesi- 
miis was a slave at all. Even if it should he admitted to he 
probable that he was, it would he necessary, in order that the 
epistle might he adduced in favour of slavery, that the feet 
should he made out without any ground of douht, or the argu- 
ment is worthless — ^for the only conceivahie force in the argu- 
ment is, that he was a slave. Just so fiur as there is any douht 
mhout that, so far is the argument c^ no value. It is clear - 
|hat the epistle can, under any circumstances, he adduced in 
favour of slavery only soyar as it is certain that Onesimus 
had been a- slave. But that is not certain. It cannot be made 
to be certain, and it should not be taken for granted. Either 
of the suppositions that he was bound to service till he was 
of age by a parent or guardian, or that he had voluntarily 
obligated himself to serve for wages, if true, would be fatal to 
the argument derived from this epistle in fevour of slavery ; 
and in order to that argument, it must be shown by fair exe- 
gesis that neiiher of these suppositions accord with what is 
said of him by the apostle. 

What, then, is the evidence that Onesimus was a slave ? 
Jill the proof that there can be on that point must be derived 
from ver. 16, and all the evidence in that verse is in the fiict 
that he is there caUed •* a servant^^^-^^Mkoi. ** Not nowms a 
servant." What evidence that verse a£R>rds that, j^ he were 
m slave, Paul did not mean that the relation should be ccmti- 
nued, will be considered hereafter. The question now is, 
whether the mere application of the term ** servant" to him— 
Mxof— necessarily proves that he was a slave ? 

From the remarks which I have before made on the mean- 
ing of the Greek word rendered servant-^-Mkoi — ^it is evident, 
I trust, that' nothing certain can be determined, from the mere 
use of this word, in regard to the condition of one to whom it 
is applied. It is not the peculiar and distinctive word which 
in the Greek language denotes a «/at;e— -though like our word 
Bcrvantj it was often, perhaps usually applied to a slave. 
Like that word, it is of a general character, and would be a^ 
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plied to any one who was engaged in the service of another, 
whether bound by a parent or guardian, or whether he en- 
gaged voluntarily to serve another, or whether he was pur- 
chased as a slave, or whether he was a serf attached to the 
soiL The word denotes strvani of any kind, and it should 
never be assumed that those to whom it was applied were 
slaves. Unless there is some circumstance stated which will 
enable us to determine what kind of a servant any one wasy 
it can never he ascertained by the mere use of the word. In 
the instance before us, there is no circumstance, mentioned by 
which it can be determined whether Onesimus was a volun^ 
tary or involuntary servant, and no advocate of slavery has a 
right to assume that he was a slave. It cannot be inferred, 
from the fact that he had run away from his master, that he 
was a slave, for indented apprentices often do this r ana those 
who have made a voluntary contract to labour for others do 
this, and by doing it are guilty of all the wrong here 
charged on Onesimus. It cannot be inferred* from the hxX 
that Paul sent him back to his master, that h^ was a slave, for 
this might have occurred if he had been a bound servant, an 
apprentice, or even one who had voluntarily agreed to labour 
in the employment of Philemon ; and, as we shall see, there is 
DO evidence whatever that Paul compelled him to return 
against his will. AU that is said of him in ver. 16 (£ the 
epistle, or in any other part of the epistle, would be met by 
the supposition that he was a voluntary serwmt^ and that he 
had been in fact intrusted with important business by Phile* 
mon. No man has a right to assume that when the word 
Mk9( — (fou/oA^-occurs in the New Testament, it means a 
sktve^ or that he to whom it was applied was a slave ; (comp. 
Mark x. 44; Luke ii. 29, xvii. 10; Acts ii. 18, iv. 29, zvi. 
17; Rom. i. 1, vi. 16; 2 Cor. iv. 6; Rev. i. 1, ii. 20, dbc 
&c ;) and yet, vnthout such an assumption, it is impossible to 
prove that Onesimus sustained this relation. 

{h.) There is not the least evidence that Paul used. any 
hicef or even penuiaioii, to induce Onesimus to return to 
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Philemon. It cannot be inferred from the epistle, that he 
eren advised him to return. All that even looks like eyi- 
dence on this point is found in ver. 12 of the epistle : ^ Whom 
/ have sent again : thou therefcHre receive him, that is, mine 
own bowels.*^ But all the circumstances of the case make it. 
probable, or certainly not improbable, that this was at his own 
request, and Uiere is nothing in the expression which will not 
be fully met by such a supposition. (1) The language does 
not necessarily imply that he compelled him to go, or even 
urged him to do it. It is just such as would have been used 
on the supposition, either that he requested him to go and 
convey a letter to Coiosse, or that Onesimus desired to go, and 
that Paul sent him, agreeably to his request.** Comp. Phil. ii. 
25, *sYet I supposed it necessary to send to you Epaphro- 
ditus, my brother and companion in labour," &c. ; Coloss. iv. 
7, ^'AU my state shall Tychicus declare unto you, who is 
a beloved brother, and a faithful minister, and fellow-servant 
in the Lord : whom / have sent unto you for the same pur- 
pose, that he might know your estate," &c. But Epaphro- 
ditus and Tychicus were not sent against their will, nor is 
there any more reason to think that Onesimus was. Comp., 
for a similat use of the Greek word Kcft^tu, which does not 
difier in sense from the word here used, inoftififtia^ (Jo send 
up^ to send back^) so far as the point before us is concemedy 
Luke vii. 6, 10, 19, xx. 13 ; Acts x. 5, xv. 22 ; 1 Cor. iv. 
17 ; 2 Cor. ix. 3 ; Eph. vi. 22 ; Phil. ii. 19, 23, 28. The 
w<»d here employed by th^ apostle is of such general import, 
that on the supposition that Onesimus had a desire to return, 
or that Paul wished him to bear a message to a friend there, 
or to do any other service for him, this would be the very 
word which would be employed. There is nothing in the 
statement which forbids us to suppose that Onesimus was 
disposed to return to Philemon, and that Paul sent him at his 
own request. (2) Paul had no power to send Onesimus back 
to his master, unless he chose to go. He had no civil authc»r- 
ity; he had no guard to send him with; he could intrust 
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him to no BheriflTto convey him from place to place, or to oon^ 
fine him in jail, if he were disposed to escape ; and he had 
no means of controlling him, if he chose to go to any other 
pkce than Colosse. He could, indeed, hare sent him away 
from himself; he could hare toU him to go to Colosse, but 
there his power ended. Onesimus then could have gone 
where he pleased. But there is no evidence that Paul even 
toid him to go to Colosse against his own inclination, or that 
he would have sent him at all, if he had not requested it. 
And if he had, what probability is there that he would htm 
beeif 80 pliant and passive as to return io a stale of slavery f 
How many runaway slaves are there now, who would r^um 
to their masters on being merely told to do so ? Who ever 
saw one that would be willing to do it, ev^ on the authority 
of an apostle ?* (3) There may have been many reasons why 
Onesimus desired to return to Colosse, and no onp can prove 
that he did not express that desire to Paul, and that Paul sent 
him in consequence of that request. He may have had rela- 
tives and friends there; or, being now converted, he may 

* An instance, illustrative of this, occurrej once in my own expeiienoe. 
About twelve or fourteen, years ance, as I was entering the gate of my 
church, to go into my study, early in the morning, a fine-looking coloured 
man, apparently about twcn^-five or thirty ytors of age, met me, and tdd 
me that he was a runaway dave, from Maryland, and wished some assist- 
ance. Influenced by feefings which commonly prevailed at &at time, and, 
as I then thought, in accordance with the Bible, and probably having this 
very ease of Onesimiis in my eye, I endeavoured to show him die impn- 
priety of his leaving his master, and to convince him diat he ought to 
letum. But I could make not the least imfMneaskm on his mind, and all 
my arguments had no force in his view whatever. For the error which I 
committed in that case, I have for years felt regret, and have increasingly 
felt that I was bound to do something to help my fellow-men everywhere 
to the enjoyment of freedom, in every proper wsly ; and from that case, I 
am satisfied that it vrould be no easy thing to persuade a man, who had 
escaped from bondage, to return to it, even on apostolic authority. What 
slave has there ever been in the worid, who has been induced to retam bf 
say saeh rewMMUttf 1 - 
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baTe become sensiUe that he had, in some way, wronged his 
fonner master, and that he ought to retam, and repair the 
wrong ; or he may have been poor, and a stranger in Rome, 
and may ha?e been greatly disappointed in what he expected 
to fitid there when he left Philemon, and may have wished to 
return to the oomparative comforts of his former condition. It 
is no uncommon thing for a runaway apprentice to be disap- 
pointed in the expectations which he cherished when he left 
his master, and to feel that it would be better for him if he 
could again return to his fonner home and employment. It 
is no very uncominon thing for one who has done wrong to 
another, and who has fled away, if he should be converted, to 
desire to return and repair the wrong. And since any one 
of these, or of many other supposable causes, may have in- 
duced Onesimus to desire to return to his master, it should not 
be auunud that Paul sent him against his will, and thence 
inferred that he was in &vour of sending Back runaway slaves 
against their will. There are many points to be proved, 
which cannot be proved, in order to make that a legitimate 
conclusion. (4) It may be added, therefore, that this passage 
shoald not be referred to, to prove that we ought to send back 
runaway slaves to their former masters against their own 
consent ; or to vindicate the laws, which require magistrates 
to do it ; or to show that they who have escaped from slavery 
should be arrested and forcibly detained ; or to justify any 
sort of influence over a runaway slave^ to induce him to re- 
turn to his former master. There is not the least evidence 
that any of these things occurred in the case before us, and 
if this instance is ever referred to, it should be to justify what 
Foul (2^-— AMD NOTHING ELSB. The psssage shows that it 
is rig^t to aid a servant of any kind to return to his master, 
if he desires it; and that it is right to give him a ** letter,*' 
and to plead earnestly for his favourable reception, if he has 
in any way wronged his master— for Paul did this. On the 
same principle, it virould be right to give him pecuniary assist* 
ance, to enable him to return— for there may be cases where 

28 
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one wlio has fled from serFitude would wish to return* There 
may be instances where one has had a kind master, with 
whom he would feel, that, on the whole, he could be moie 
happy than in his present circumstances. Or there may be 
instances where one may have relatives that are in the neighr 
bourbood, or in the fiunily of his foraier master, and tbe 
desire to be with them may be so strong, that he would 
prefer to be a servant, as he was before, rather than remain 
as he is now. In all such cases, it is right to render aid — for 
the example of the apostle Paul goes to sustain this : but it 
goes no further. Nothing more can be proved; nothing more 
is necessary to be believed, in order to a fieur interpretation of 
the epistle. 

(e.) There is no evidence that Paul meant that Onesimus 
should return aa a slave, or with a view to his being retained 
and treated a$ a slave. Even supposing he had been so 
ibrmerly, there is not the slightest imimatioa in the epistle 
that when he sent him back to his master^ he meant that he 
should throw himself into the chains of bondage again. No 
man can take this epistle and prove from it that Paul UHndd 
have sent him at all, if he had supposed that the efiect would 
be that he would be reduced to slavery again. If mdt had 
been his expectation, the expression of such a desire would 
have found a place in the epistle ; at least, the epistle would 
not have been so framed as alnuMt of necesacy to lead to a 
difierent result. 

{d.) There is very satisfactory evidence^ besides this, that 
Paul did not mean that Onesimus should be regarded and 
treated as a slave. This evidence is found in rer. Id, of the 
epistle : ^ Not now as a servant, but above a servant, a brotber 
beloved, specially to me, but how much mors unto thee, both 
in the flesh, and in the Lord." It would be impossible for 
Philemon to comply with the wish expressed here, and yet 
retain Onesimus as a slave, and regard him as property ; as 
a 'chattel ;' as a « thing.' For (1) ^ he had been formerly a 
slave; if this is the &ir meaning <tf the word Mii^ (dauloh) 
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then this la expressly deckredr-^*. Not now at a aervemi^ 
(o6miu *^ Mkatf.) If he had been a slare before, he did not 
irisA that he should be received as such now, or regarded as 
•uch any longer. The adrerb rendered * not now,* (oiM<^) 
means, no more^ no farther^ no longer. It implies that in 
regard to tfte condition in which he had been before, he was 
not to be so any more. He was to be received and treated as 
sustaining another kind of relation hereafter, that of a Christian 
brother. Comp. Matt. xiz. 6, ^ They are no more twain ;*'— > 
the same Greek word. They were once so, but they are not 
to be regarded as such now. Matt. zxii. 46 : ^ Neither durst 
any man from that day forth, ask him any more questions,'* 
(ii«p4«r^Mw a^ov ovmVu) They once did it, but now they did 
not dare to do it* Luke xr. 19 : ^ Am no more worthy to be 
called thy son ;"— -though I once was. John ri. 66: **And 
walked no more with him ;"— though they once did. See 
also John xL 54, xiv. 19, xvii, 11 ; Acts viii. 89 ; Gal. iv. 7 ; 
Eph. ii. 19. How could Philemon comply with this wish of 
the apostle, on the supposition that Onesimus<had been before 
a slave, and yet regard him still as such ? The very attempt 
to do it would be directly in the &ce of the desire expressed 
by the apostle, and every moment he held him as such he 
would be disregarding his wishes. Suppose that Paul, after 
m short interval, had actually gone to the residence of Phile- 
mon, as he expected to, (ver. 22,) and had found him regard- 
ing and treating Onesimus as a slavey would he hare felt 
that he had eomplied with his wishes ? Did he ask this of 
him ? Did he not ask just the reverse— -that he would not do 
it any more ? Would it not be natural for him to say that he 
had not received him as he wished- him to do ? And how 
could Philemon have reptied to this ? (2) He desired him to 
receive and treat him, in all respects, as a Christian brother ; 
as one redeemed; as a man: '^Not now as a servant, but 
above a servant, a brother beloved f^* that is, as a Christian 
brother. See 1 Tinu vi. 2, where this same phrase is appHed 
lo Chiifltiu mastecs, and where ii is cJaimad jost]y« as hn 
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been already noticed, by tbe advocates of slavery, that it 
proves that those to whom it was applied were real Christians: 
** Let them not despise them, because they are brethren ; bat 
rather do them service, because ^ they are faitf^vd and 
behved.^^ The phrase implies that he was a Christian, and 
was entitled to be treated, in all respects, as a Christian 
brother, and in no respect as a servant. But how could he 
do this, and yet regard and treat him as a slave ? Is it treat- 
ing one in all respects as a Christian brother, to deprive him 
of freedom ; to consider him as an article of merchandise ; to 
exact his labour without compensation? Would the man 
himself who makes another a slave, suppose that he was 
treated as a Christian brother, if he were reduced to that con- 
dition ? Would he feel that his son was so regarded, if he was 
made a slave ? There are no ways of reconciling these things* 
It is impossible for a man to regard his slave as, in the fall 
and proper sense of the phrase, * a Christian brother.* He 
may, indeed, esteem him highly as a Christian ; he may treat 
him with kindness ; he may show him many favours ; but^> 
he regards him also as his slave ; and this makes a dif- 
ference wide as *' from the centre thrice to the utmost pole*' 
in his feelings towards him and other Christians. He is not 
on a level with himself as a Christian. He has not the same 
rights in his own family, and in regard to his time, and to the 
avails of his labour, and to the privilege of reading the Bible, 
which the master supposes the Christian religion to guarantee 
to himself: and in relation to these things he could not bat 
feel that he was deprived of the rights which religion confers, 
if he were placed in the same condition in which his slave is* 
The idea of his being his slave mingles with all the feelings 
of the master towards him, and gives a colouring to all his 
views of him. He cannot but feel, if he is under the influence 
of religion, that that slave, if he were treated in all respects 
as a Christian, would be as free as himself; would have the 
same right to his time, and skill, and liberty ; would be pei^ 
miUed to finrm hia owa plans, and to enjoy the anuis of his 
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awn kboar; and would be as secure from the poesilHJity of 
being aoid. 

If it should be objected here, that when the apostle (rer. 16) 
requests Philemon to receire Onesimus *« not as a serrant, but 
abore a servant, a brother beloved," he adds ^ specially to me, 
bat how much more unto thee, both in the fleshy and in the 
Lord," and that this phrase * in theJUM proves that he had 
been a slave, and that he meant that he should still be so con- 
sidered, thou^ at the same time he was to be regarded as a 
Christian brother; I would reply, that the phrase *in the 
flesh' may be properly used in reference to any relation which 
may exist pertaining to this present world, as contradistin- 
guished from that which is formed primarily by religicMi, and 
which would be expivssed by the phrase * in the Lord.* This 
ktter phrase denotes relations formed by religion, or in which 
religion lies at the basis. (Comp. 1 Cor. vii. 39, ix. 1 ; Rom. 
xvi. % 23^ £ph. vi. 21 ; Phil, i. 14 ; 1 Thess. v. \% et al.) 
The other expression, * in the flesh,' denotes any relation per- 
taining to the present life, or founded on any thing else but 
religion. See 1 Cor. vii. 38, x. 18; Rom. ix. 3, xi. 14; 
Gal. iv. 23. It might, in itself, refer to any natural relaticm 
of blood, or to any formed in business, or constituted by mere 
friendship, or by family alliance, or to any relation having its 
origin either in voluntary or involuntary servitude. It will 
not do to oiiume that it refers to any one of these, without 
more evidence than is conveyed in the mere expression ; and 
from the mere use of the phrase, it will not do to infer that he 
to whom it is applied was a slave. It is not necessary to sup* 
pose, in order to meet the full force of the expression, either 
that Onesimus had been a slaves or that he would be continued 
to be regarded as such. Any relation of the kind referred to 
above which may iiave existed before between him and Phi- 
lemon, or which might be afterwards formed, would be appro- 
priately denoted by this phrase. The new and more interest- 
ing rekuiott, which they were now to sustain to each other, 
wiuch wai Ibnaiad by reUgioo, is expfessed by the (hnse 

I 
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<in the Lord.* In both these, Pftal hoped that Onesimns 
would manifest the appropriate spirit of a Christian, and he 
worthy of his entire confidence. It may be added alsb, that 
there are many relations of a voluntary kind subsisting^ 
between one man and another, involving the obligation even 
to render serrice, which are entirely consistent with the feel- 
ing that he who renders it is in all respects a Christian 
brother ; but none, except the natural relations of kindred, of 
an involuntary kind. A labourer on a farm; a journeyman 
mechanic ; a scrivener employed to do a piece of writing ; a 
book-keeper or a salesman in a store ; a lawyer * retained' to 
manage a cause ; a minister of the gospel employed as a 
pastor — engaged all of them in a voluntary service ; and a son 
from his natural relaticms bound to labour for his father to a 
certain period of life — each of these may be regarded in ail 
•respects as a Christian brother ; — a slave never. 

(e.) The principles laid down in this epistle to Philemon, 
therefore, would lead to the universal abolition of slavery. If 
all those who are now slaves were to become Christians, and 
their masters were to treat them * not as slaves, but as brethren 
beloved,* the period would not be far distant when slavery 
would ceasfe. This would probably be admitted by all. But 
if this is conceded, then all is conceded that my ailment 
requires. It would follow from that, that slavery is noi a 
thing which it is desirable to perpetuate — ^is not a thing 
which Christianity tends to perpetuate — and is therefore evil 
and sinful. For, a state of things which would be destroyed 
by Christianity is not right at any time. Christianity, even 
in its highest influences, interferes with nothing that is good, 
and would annihilate nothing which is not wrong. That 
which is true, pure, and just, and which is best for the wel- 
fkre of man, will survive in all the relations of lifb« when 
Christianity spreads all over the world; and to say that 
Christianity, when fairiy applied in an individual case, as that 
of Philemon, would destroy the system of slavery, is to say, 
tliat Chrisiianity woaUL ^veTywhere destroy it, and Ikal it it 
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always wrong — for what would hare existed in that one familyy 
in reference to this relation, under the fair influence of the 
gospel, would exist in every family on the fieuse of the 
earth. ~ 

S. No ailment in farour c^ slavery can he derived from 
the injunctions addressed hy the apostles to skives themselves; 

The argument on this point in favour of slavery is ofWn 
referred to» and is relied on, among others, as conclusive, in 
proof that slavery is not to he regarded as sinful. Thus it is 
adduced hy Dr. Fuller :— 
/ *' The New Testament is not silent as to slavery ; it recog- 
nises the relation, and commands slaves to ohey their masters; 
and what I now affirm is this, that, when we consider the 
previous permission hy the Old Testament, such commands 
to slaves are not only a snppreasio vert, hut a suggeaiiofaiai 
i^not only a suppression of the truth, but a suggestion of 
what is false—- if slavery be a sin of appalling magnitude. 
Let it be borne in mind that the previous sanction had been 
both by God's conduct and express precept, and demanded, 
therefore, a countervailing revelation of no equivocal sort. 
Yet, not only is no condemnation uttered, but slaves are 
addressed as such, and required to obey. 
• *< « Is any man called,' says the apostle, < being circumcised ? 
let him not become uncircnmcised. Is he called in uncir- 
camcision, let him not be circumcised. Circumcision is no- 
thing, and uncircumcision is nothing, but the keeping c^ the 
conunandments of God. Let every man abide in the same 
calling wherein he was called, ^rt thou called being a 
servant? care not for it; but if thou mayest be made free, 
use it rather. For he that is called in the Lord, being a 
servant, is the Lord's freeman : likewise, also, he that is called, 
being free, is Christ's servant.' 1 Cor. vii. 18—22. His ar- 
dent soul on fire with the great salvation, and the anticipations 
of the glory to be revealed, Paul declares that the true spirit 
of the gospel, instead of interfering with social relations, 
aliould cause the beUever to soar above them; tndtha3L ^^ 
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advantages and disadyantages of all earthly conditions onghl 
to be forgotten and swallowed up i|i the thought of those 
transports and raptures to which he is hastening. In the 
verse just copied, while he says liberty is to be preferred to 
skvery, yet he adds that, in the light of faith, the soul alooe 
has true value, and even the hardest bondage is nothing at all* 
the most cruel treatment nothing at all, not worth a thought, 
if the slave has been called to the glorious kberty of the 
gospeL And he classes the distinction between ma^er and 
servant in the same list with circumcision and nnciicafli" 
cision, which made no sort of difierence."* 

The passages rehed on in this argument are these, and 
these only :— 

1 Cor. vii. 20 — 2iz ** Jjet every man abide in the same 
calling wherein he was called. Art thou called being a ser- 
vant ? care not for it : but if thou mayest be made free, use 
it rather. For he that is called in the Lord, being a servant, 
is the Lord's freeman : likevidse also he that is called, being 
free, is Christ's servant. Ye are bought with a price ; be not 
ye the servants of men. Brethren, let every man, wherein he 
is called, therein abide with God.'* 

Eph. vi. &— 8: ''Servants, be obedient to them that are 
your masters according to the flesh, with fear and ti^mbling, 
in singleness of your heart, as unto Christ; not with eye-ser* 
vice, as men-pleasers ; but as the servants of Christ, doing 
the will of God from the heart ; with good will doing service, 
as to the Lord, and not to men: knowing that whatsoever 
good thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive (^ the 
Lord, whether he be bond or free." 

Col. iii. 22 — 26 : ♦* Servants, obey in all things ytwr mas- 
ters according to the flesh; not with eye-service, as men- 
pleasers ; but in singleness of heart, fearing God : and what* 
soever ye do, do it heartily^ as to the Lord, and not unto men ; 
knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive the reward <rf the 
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inhentance : for ye serre the Lord Christ. But he that doetfa 
wrong shall receive for the wrong which he hath done : and 
there is no respect of persons.*' 

1 Tim. yi. 1—5 : ** Let as many servants as are under the 
yoke count their own masters worthy of all honour, that the 
name of God and his doctrine be not blasphemed. And they 
that have believing masters, let them not despise them, be- 
cause they are brethren ; but rather do them service, because 
they are faithful and beloved, partakers of the benefit. These 
things teach and exhort. If any man teach otherwise, and 
cmisent not to wholesome words, even the words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is according to godH- 
ness, he is proud, knowing nothing, but doting about ques- 
tions and strifes of words, wheieoi cometh envy, strife, railings, 
evil surmisings, perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds* 
and destitute of the truth, suf^posing that gain is godliness : 
from such withdraw thyself." 

Titus ii. 9, 10: *< Exhort servants to be obedient unto their 
own masters^ and to please them well in all things; not 
answering again; not purloining, but showin^all good fidelity ; 
that they may adorn the doctrine of Grod our Saviour in all 
things." 

1 Peter ii. 18 — ^20: «* Servants, be subject to your masten 
with all fear ; not oaiy to the good and gentle, but also to the 
firoward. For this is thank-worthy, if a man for conscience 
toward God endure grief, suffering wrongfully. For what 
glory is it, if, when ye be buffeted f(»r your faults, ye shall 
take it patiently ? but if, when ye do well, and suffer for it, 
ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with God." 

The question now is, whether these passages are to be re- 
garded as evidence that the apostles approved of slavery, and 
desired that it should be perpetuated ? Whether the design 
of these passages was to induce the slaves themselves to be- 
lieve that their condition was a desirable one ; that all that 
Christianity could do for them was to meliorate their circum- 
stances in that relation ; and that it was contempkted by it« 
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that one portion of the members c^ the church should alwajrt be 
held in bondage to another portion t 

If the passages quoted can be regarded as proof on tiuf 
points the proof must either lie in the fact that they enjoin 
submission to their masters ; or that they do not enjoin it on 
slaves, as a duty, to assert their freedom ; or that they do nol 
even declare that the slave had a right to freedom. In refer- 
ence to this argument, I would make the following remarks: 

(a) The main duty which they enjoin on the slaves is that 
of patience, meekness, fidelity, kindness, truth, and honesty— < 
duties which are obligatory (m Christians towards all ment 
whatever may be their relations, and of course towards mas* 
ters. There were certain vices to which servants were par- 
ticularly exposed— as pilfering, lying, purloining, eye-service; 
and the apostles enjoin on them, as Christians, to avoid those 
▼ices. So they enjoin a patient and kind spirit towards their 
masters ; but this does not prove that their masters were right 
in doing that which made the virtues ci patience and mcek- 
, ness necessary. When the Saviour enjoins on me to turn my 
cheek to him that smote me, it does not prove that he was 
right who smote me ; wlien he commands me to give my 
coat to him who had taken away my cloak, it does not prove 
that he had a right to either of them. There is a Christian 
duty which / am to perform in the circumstances in which I 
am placed, whatever may be the conduct of others ; but that 
fiict does not prove that others are right in what they do to me. 
The injunctions of the apostles addressed to slaves do no 
more to sanction the evils of slavery, than the directions ad- 
dressed to those who are persecuted sanction the conduct of 
Nero and Mary. The fact that religion requires martyrs 
to be unresisting, and to allow themselves to be led to the 
stake, does not demonstrate that they are right who lead them 
to the stake ; and yet the argument in that case would just as 
much prove that the conduct of the persecutor is in accord- 
ance with the spirit of Christianity, as in the other, that 
gkrery is* 
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(b) If these passages, enjoining obedience and patience on 
the part of slaTes, prove that slavery is right, and will go to 
jnatify it, they prove that it was right aa it then existed — ^for 
the apostles do not discourse aboat any abstract duty of ob^ 
^ienoe, but of obedience in the circumstances in which they 
then were placed. These injunctions, then, go to justify the 
whc^ system of Roman senritude, and to show that the apo^ 
ties meant to lend their sanction to all the abominations that were 
practised in connection with Roman slavery. But it is pre- 
sumed that there are no men now, who will pretend that that 
system was in accordance with the spirit of the gospeL Yet 
that is the only system in reference to which the apostles in- 
culcate obedience. 

(c) If these injunctions, to be jobedient, honest, and patient, 
prove that slavery is consistent with the gospel, the similar 
injunctions addressed to Christians to be submissive to civil 
rulers will prove that aU the abominations of the government 
of Nero were right, and that Christians were to submit to 
them a» being rights The commands to obedience, patience* 
and fidelity, addressed to Christians under the administration 
of that monster of iniquity, are as positive and explicit as any 
addressed to slaves to be submissive to their masters. Thus 
the apostle Paul says, (Rom. xiii. 1 — 6,) ^Let every soul be 
subject unto the higher powers. For there is no power but 
of CM : the powers that be are ordained of God. Whoso* 
ever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God: and they that resist shall receive to themselves damna- 
tion. For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the 
evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power ? do that 
which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same : for he 
IS the minister of God to thee for good. But if thou do that 
which is evil, be afraid ; for he beareth not the sword in 
vain : for he is the minister d" God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must needs be 
subject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience* sake. For, 
for this canse pay ye tribute also : for they are God's minta^ 
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ten, alteiiding conthradly upon this very thing.'* It would 
be as proper to adduce this passage, to prove that the tyraonj 
of Nero was a good and desirable .goTemment ; that it was 
the design of Christianity to perpetuate such a government; 
that it would be wrong to attempt to throw it off* and establish 
civil liberty, as to adduce the injunctions addressed to slaves 
to prove that slavery is a good institution. The injunctions 
in the one case are as positive as in the other. 

(d) In these injunctions addressed to slaves, it is worthy of 
special observation, that the rigid of the master te^ntver can^ 
ceded, or even re/erred io. The obligation to obedience and 
fidelity is never put on the ground that slavery is rig^t ; that 
it is a good institution ; that there is a natural inferiority of 
one to another, or that the master has in any way a claim to 
the service of his slave. The ground on which obedience 
and fidelity are enjoined is altogether different. It is, that, 
whatever treatment we may receive from others, we eae to 
manifest a spirit of submission and meekness ; we are to do 
our duty to our Grod, as Christians, in any circumstances in 
which we may be placed in life. In this case, if the apostles 
did believe that slavery is right, and in conformity with the 
spirit of Christianity, it is unaccountable that they did not put 
the obligation to obedience on that ground. That would at 
once have repressed any insubordination among the Christian 
slaves, and would have prevented any bad effect on their 
minds from certain doctiines, which they did lay down, which 
seemed to be adverse to slavery, and which a slave would be 
likely to construe as fevourable to his natural equality with 
his master, and to his right to freedom. If the apostles be- 
lieved that slavery is right, and meant to be understood as 
teaching that it is to be perpetuated, they have been guilty of 
a most unaccountable concealment in holding back this fact 
from the slaves themselves, and in never alluding to it, even 
in the remotest degree. 

(e) The apostles, so far from intimating to slaves that they 
JKgarded the system as a good one, constantly represent it as 
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a bard and undesiraUe coAdition« and exhort them to condnct 
themtelves in this relation as under the infliction of a wrong. 
They exhort them to the exercise of just such virtues as they 
are bound to manifest who are constantly enduring wrongs— 
the virtues of patience and meekness, and the manifestation of 
a spirit not disposed to take revenge. Thus Peter says, 
** Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear ; not only 
to the good and gentle, but also to the froward. For this is 
thank-worthy, if a man for conscience toward Qod endure 
grief, sufl^ring wrongfully. For what glory is it, if, when ye 
be bunted for your faults, ye shall takd it patiently ? but if^ 
when ye do weU, and sufier for it, ye take it patiently, this is 
acceptable with Qod." So Paul represents it as a hard and 
undesirable condition, though he exhorts servants not to be 
anxious about it, but to remember that they will soon be de- 
livered from it in heaven. 1 Cor. vii. 21 : ^ Art thou called 
being a servant ? care not for it ; but if thou mayest be made 
free, use it rather. For he that is called in the Lord, being a 
servant, is the Lord's freeman." That is, « Let him not be 
concerned about the hardships of his pres^it condition, but let 
him patiently submit to them. He is already free in a higher 
and more important sense than it would be to be emancipated 
from ten^ral bondage, and let him, in the possession of that 
more valuable liberty, patiently bear the evils connected with 
his humble and trying situation in life, rejoicing that he is 
enclowed with higher freedom-freedom from the degrading 
-servitude c^ sin and Satan.* Now, what other relation of 
life is there which is described in this manner ? What other 
is there, in which the principal virtues recommended are 
those which grow out of the patient endurance of wrongs ! 
What other is there, in which the apostles exhcnrt those who 
are in that relation * not to care for it,' but to rejoice rather 
that they are free, in a higher and more important sense 7 
What would have been thought if the same kind of exhorta- 
tion had been addressed to wives, or to children, and it had 
been represented that the principal virtue to be exhibited by 
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a wife or child wai patient endaianoe of wrong ! Whak 
would be inferred about the apostolic view of those rektioiit» 
if the apoetles had said to wi^es and children that they wen 
not to* care' anxiously on account of their conditioaf bat that 
they were to rejoice in the feeling that they were « free ' in 
a higher sense, and that the ills of the condition of a wife or 
child, therefere, should be patiently borne ? And what would 
be inferred, if he had told them that if they might be ^firee* 
from a husband or father *to use it rather!' But no such 
exhortations as these are found in the New Testament, and the 
relation of master and slare, therefore, is not like other relatimia 
(/) Slayes were directed, if possible, to obtain a release 
from their hard condition. They were taught to prefer free- 
dom, and to obtain it, if they could consistently with the 
manifestation of the spirit of the gospeL Thus the apoeds 
Paul expressly says, (1 Cor. vii. 21,) ** Art thou called being 
a servant ? care not for it : but if thou mayest be free, use it 
lather." Here there is a distinct assertion that freedom is 
preferable to slavery, and that the slave should not regard h» 
condition as the best and most desirable, though, in comparison 
with the higher freedom which the gospel imparts in delive^ 
ing the soul from sin, he was to regard his servitude as conh 
paratively unimportant. This might be, and yet it mig^t 
be true that slavery was a greai evil. Yet the command is 
clear, that if it was in the power of the slave to become free, 
(»l xal BvvadM ix«v^po$ y«M«>u,) he W8S to avail himself of the 
privilege. If either the laws or his master set him free; 
if he could purchase his liberty ; if a friend would purchase 
it for him ; if in any way that was not sir^ul he could obtain 
his freedom, he was to embrace the c^portunity. But where 
is there any representation like this in regard to a wife or 
ichild ? What should we thii^ of the condition of a wife or 
child if there had been such a representation ? But there is 
-none. It is never said ot implied that their condition, as such, 
is a hard <ir undesirable one, and that they should, 'if possible, 
escape from it. 
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(g) To •& this is added, in regard to the skve, that, if he 
ooald not be free, he was to comfort himself with the reflec- 
tion that he had been emancipated from the greater evil — sin^ 
and therefore was to bear with patience the lesser temporarj 
evil— •em^tM^e; that in his condition it was possible for him 
to serve Christ acceptably ; that the evils ci his hard lot did 
not prevent his becoming a true Christian, and cherishing the 
bope of eternal life ; and that he .should patiently bear those 
evils, submitting to the armngements respecting them over 
which he had no control, as to any other wrong. 1 Cor. vii. 
82: ^ For he that is called in the Lord, being a servant, is the 
jLortT 8 freeman J'^ ' He is manumitted, made free, endowed 
with libeity by the Lord.' The meaning is, * You are blessed 
with freed^nn from tbe bondage of sin by the Lord. Tlud 
servitude was fax more grievous, and fiur more to be lamented, 
than the bondage of the body. You are now a true freeman, 
the freeman of the LcMrd. Your spirit is free ; while those 
who are not slaves, and perhaps your own masters, are even 
now under a more severe bondage than yours. You should 
rejoice, therefore, in deliverance from the greater evil, and be 
glad that in the eyes of the Lord you are regarded as hie 
fiteeman, and are endowed by him with more valuable liberty 
than it would be to be delivered from the servitude under 
which you are now placed. You will soon be admitted to 
the eternal liberty of the saints in glory, and will forget all 
your, toils, and privations, and wrongs, here below.' But, 
where, I may repeat, is there any such representation made 
to a wife, or a child, or even to the subject of a civil govern- 
ment ? Where are they told to ccmsole themselves in their 
hard condition with the reflection that they, by deliverance 
from sin, have been released from afar greater evil than the 
condition of a wife or child, and that, therefore, they should 
not regard the evils of their condition with solicitude ? Where 
are they told that though under the law of a husband, a 
p^Erent, or a civil ruler, they were Uhe Lord's freemen,' 
and should now bear patiently the lesser evils of their honi' 
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Mge in these relations, exalting in their higher liberty as the 
fireemen of the Lord ? There are no such exhortations in 
the New Testament, and the apostles nerer designed to repf^ 
tent the relations of husband and wife, and parent and child, 
and master and slave, as similar, or to leave the impression 
that the one was as proper and as desiral^e for the good of a 
community as the other. 

From the arguments thus far presented in regard to the 
elation of Christianity to slavery, it seems fair to draw the 
conclusion that the Christian religion lends no sanction to 
I slavery; that it is not adverted to in the -New Testament 
either as a good and desiraUe relation, or as one that religion 
would have originated for the good of society, or as one 
which it is desirahle to perpetuate in order that society may 
reach the highest point in its progress which it can reach. It 
rould be clearly impossible to find a hint that would be the 
Islightest basis c^ an argument to prove from the New TesCa- 

mt that either Christ or his apostles would have originatid 
[slavery, or that they regarded it as a good and desirable insti' 
Ituli on. There is but one point, then, necessary to complete? 
the argument, which is to inquire whether they expressed! 
any views, or laid down any principles^ which, if fairly acted 
on, would tend to its abolition. 

§ 4. TTie principles kdd dottm by the Saviour and his apos- 
tles are such as are opposed to Slavery ^ and if carried out 
wotdd secure its universal abolition. 

In addition to what has already been said, which might be 
appropriately introduced under this head, I would make some 
additional remarks. The inquiry is, what was the intention 
of the Saviour in regard to this institution ? What would be 
the result of a fair application of the principles of his religrion 
in regard to it ? Did he design that it shoukl be understood 
to be a good system, and one which his religion was intended 
to sanction and perpetuate ? 
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To show that the institution of slavery is contrary to t^l 
Christian religk)n, and inconsistent with its spirit ; that it is 
regarded as an evil which religion was designed to remove 
from the world ; and that it cannot be perpetuated consistently 
with the fair influence of the gospel, I would now submit thei 
following considerations :— .^ 

(1.) The Saviour and his apostles inculcated such views of 
man as anunmi to a prohibition of slavery, or as if acted on 
would abolish it. In other words, they gave such views of 
man, that, under their influence, no one would make or retain 
^ slave. This argument I cannot express in a better manner 
than is done by Dr. Wayland : — 

** la what manner, then, did the Saviour and his apostles 
deal with this universal sin? I answer, by promulgating 
such truths concerning the nature and destiny of man, his 
relations and obligations both to man and to his Maker, as 
should render the slavery of a human being a manifest moral 
absurdity ; that is, a notion diametrically opposed to our ele- 
mentary moral suggestions. Let us observe how strangely 
they are in contrast with all that was then known of the chi^ 
rcuiter and value of a man. 

•* To men who had scarcely an idea of the character, or 
even the existence, of a Supreme Intelligence, and whose 
obje<:ts of adoration were images of * gold and silver and stone, 
graven with art and man's device,* and whose worship con« 
sisted in the orgies of Venus and Bacchus, the gospel revealed 
the existence (^ one only living and true Jehovah, all-wise, 
all-just, all-holy, everywhere present beholding the evil and 
the good, knowing the thoughts and intents of the heart, who 
will bring every secret thing into judgment, whether it be 
good or whether it be evil, and who has placed us all under 
one and the same law, that law which declares, « Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour 
as thyself.' 

** To men who had scarcely an idea of existence after death, 
whose notions of futurity were the febles of Charon's boaiL, 

29* 
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the Styx* and Tartarus-— ftiUes wfaidi were aliead j beU op 
as objects of inextinguisbable laughteiw-ihe goapel^ jeTealed 
the doctrine of man's immortality ; it taught that every huaiiia 
being was a neyer-dying soul ; that the world to come was a 
state either of endless and inconceivahle happiness or of wo; 
that for this infinitely important state, the present brief ex- 
istence was the probation and the only probation that God had 
allotted to us; and that« during this probation, every one of 
our race must by his own moral character determine iiis des> 
liny for himself. 

** To men who had scarcely formed an idea of their monl 
relations, the gospel revealed the fact that our race were uni* 
▼ersally sinners, and were, without exception, under the con- 
demnation of that law which denounces eternal death as the 
desert of every transgression; that God placed such an esti- 
mate upon a human soul, nay, that he so loved the world that 
he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life ; and that, in 
consequence of this atonement, eternal salvation is freely 
o&red to every human being, who, repenting of his rebellioo, 
will return to the love and service of God. 

*« To men steeped in the most debasing and universal sen- 
suality, whose motto was, ' Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die,' the gospel revealed the truth, that while this salva- 
tion was thus freely ofiered to all, yet still every individual 
of our race was placed on earth to work out his salvation with 
fear and trembllDg ; that he was still, in the strictest possible 
sense, in a state of probation; and that' in a world lying in 
wickedness, surrounded by every temptation to sin, exposed 
to all the allurements of vice, and assailed by all the arts of 
the adversary of souls, he must come ofif conqueror over every 
moral enemy, or else he will after all perish under a most 
aggravated condemnation. 

'*And lastly, to men who esteemed the people of another 
nation as by nature foes whom they had a right to subdue, 
murder, or enslave, whenever and iu what manner soever they 
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were aUe, the gospel revealed the fact that all men are, by the 
act of their creatioo, brethren ; that all are equidly beloved 
by the same Father of all ; that Christ died equally for all ; 
that all are equally exposed to the same perdition ; that to all 
is equally ofiered a mansion in the same Father's house, and 
that the title to that inheritance, the same to all, can be secured 
in no other way than by obedience to the universal law of 
love, a law enforced by the solemn sanction, * Inasmuch as 
did it not to one of the leaet of these, ye did it not unto me 

** Such, then, were some of the effulgent truths which the 
gospel poured upon the moral darkness of the heathen world. 
Such was the entire revolution (the word, you perceive, is 
feebleness itself when applied to such a case) which the gos- 
pel effected in all the notions which were then entertained 
respecting the character, the destiny, the responsibilities* and 
the ineetimable value of a man. We feel at once that the 
highest seraph around the throne would not dare to violate 
the meanest right ci the meanest creature who stood in such 
a relation to Gk>d ; infinitely less would he dare, for the sake 
of his own temporary convenience, to interfere with any of the 
m^ans to which such a creature was entitled, for ascertaining 
and doing the will of God, and thus escaping eternal death, 
and laying hold on everlasting life. ' Are they not all minisi- 
tering spirits, sent forth to minister to those that are heirs of 
salvation V What shall we say, then, if a creature of yester- 
day, himself subject to the same law, exposed to the same 
condemnation, and going to the same judgment^seat, aboUshes, 
at his own pleasure, and on the authority of physical force, 
the social, intellectual, and moral rights of his brother ; and 
for the sake of pecuniary gain interferes with the most solemn 
relations which can exist between the Grod and Father of us 
all, and his child here on earth — a child redeemed with the 
precious blood of his only-begotten Son. 

** It is obvious that such principles as these, instilled into/ 
the public mind, must of necessity abolish slavery, and every 
other form of wrong. Just in so far as slavery is, either in 
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its principles or its piacdce, at variance with these elemental^ 
truths of lerealed religion, it is forhidden. Whether it be 

thus at variance, let every man judge."* . ^ 

P^To these remarks I would add, that the C^hristian religion 
teaches that ** God hath made of one blood all the nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth," (Acta xvii. 26,) 
and that as the children of the common Father they are re- 
garded as equal. AH the right which one fauriian being has 
ever been supposed to have over another, in virtue of any 
superiority in rank, complexion, or blood, is evidently con* 
trary to this doctrine of the Bible in regard to the origin and 
equality of the human race. The common nature which 
man has, is not affected, in any respect, by the colour of hh 
hair or his skin, by the difference of his stature, by national 
/ physiognomy, or by any ethnographical distinctions in the form 
( of the skull. This common nature, as distinct from the brute 
I creation, remains the same under every external appearance, 
j^and every form of intellectual and moral development. A 
man may be wiser or less wise than I am ; he may have mord 
or less property ; he may have a more richly endowed, or an 
inferior mental capacity, but this does not afiect our common 
nature. He is in every respect, notwithstanding our differ- 
ence in these things, as completely a human being as my- 
self; and he stands in precisely the same relations towards 
the Creator and Father of all. He, like myself, has an im- 
mortal soul, and is placed in a state of probation, as a candidate 
for everiasting happiness or everlasting wo. He has an in- 
tellect capable of an endless progression in knowledge ; and 
God has given him the right to improve it to the utmost. He 
is endowed with a conscience, which, like his immortal intel- 
lect, for ever constitutes an impassable line between him and 
the inferior races of the animal creation. In virtue of this 
endowment, it is his right and privilege to seek to know the 
will of Gtod, and to act always vrith reference to the future 
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State on which he is soon to enter. He is a sinner* and, as 
.such, is placed in substantially the same circumstances with 
all others before God, in reference to the rewards of heaven or 
the pains of hell. It was with reference to this common rut" 
iure that redemption was provided. It was our common na- 
ture which the Son of God assumed when he became incar- 
nate, and, in that assumption, and in all his sufierings for 
man, he regarded the race as having such a common nature. 
He was not a Jew^ except by the accident of his birth ; but he 
was anion, and in his human frame there was as distinct a 
relation to the African and the Malay, as there was to the 
Caucasian. The blood that flowed in his veins, and that was 
shed on the cross for human redemption, was the blood of a 
human being — a descendant of Adam — and had as much re- 
ference, when it Wjarmed his heart with benevolence, and when 
it was shed on the cross, to a descendant of Ham as to the 
posterity of Japheth or Shem. Every human being has a 
right to feel that when the Son of God became incarnate he 
.took his nature upon him, and to regard him as the repre- 
sentative of that common humanity. It is on the basis of that 
common nature that the gospel is commanded to be preached 
to * every creature,' and any one human being has a right to 
consider that gospel as addressed to him with as specific an 
intention as to any other human being whatever. It is on the 
basis of that common nature also that the Holy Spirit is sent 
down from heaven to awaken, convict, and convert the soul ; 
and any human being, no matter what his complexicm, may 
regard the promise of the Holy Spirit to be as much addressed 
to him as to any other one — though that other one may have 
a more comely form or complexion ; may be clothed in the^ 
imperial purple, oi may wear a c(»ronet, or a crown* 
respects pertaining to our common origin ; to our 
distinct from the brute creation ; to the fall and to redemption ; 
to the rights of conscience and to the hopes of g^ory, the hu- 
Bian race is regarded in the Bible as on a level. There is an 
entire system of things which cootempkteB man as such as 
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distinguished from the inferior creation ; not one of which 
pertains to a brute, however near the brute may seem to ap- 

ximate a human being, and each one of which is as appli- 

le to one human being as to another. 

If these views are correct, then all the reliance which the 
system of slavery has ever been thought to derive from the 
supposed fact that one class of human beings is essentially 
inferior to another, is a h\ae reliance. At all events, such 
views will find no support in the Bible, and they must be left 
to be maintained by those who recognise the Christian Scrip- 
tures as of no authority. A man acting on the views laid 
down in the Bible on this subject, would never make a«]ave ; 
a man acting on these views would not long retain a slave : 
and Christianity, by laying down this doctrine of the essential 
equality of the race, has stated a doctrine which must sooner 
or later emancipate every human being from bondage. 

§[2.) The gospel regsurds every human being as invested 
th such rights as are inconsistent with his being held as a 
ve ; that is, these rights, as recognised in the New Testa- 
int, always have been violated where slavery exists ; are 
liable to be violated at any time ; and there is no way of efkc- 
tualiy guarding against such violation, for the power to violate 
them enters into every proper conception of slavery. In other 
words, it is involved in the notion of the system that the slave- 
holder has power to violate what are undoubted laws of God, 
and to interfere with and annul the arrangements which he 
has instituted for the good of man. If this be so, it will be 
conceded that the New Testament does not contemplate 
slavery as right, or as an institution to be perpetuated for the 
good of society. ^ 

'"""^mong those rights which are liaUe to be violated at the 
\ pleasure of the slaveholder, and against the violation of which, 
i from the very nature of slavery, it is impossible to guard, ars 

It fete following :— 

^) Th<> figH ts involve d^*"^ tbft ynnrri^g ft rekdon. The 

xaaster oecesaaxily hokis the power of preventing ila being 
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feitned, or of annulling it at his pleasure. This results firomi 
the very nature of slarery, and never has heen forbidden, and t , 
never can be* while slavery retains its essential features. It \ 
results from the right o{ property ; for the right to buy a thing 1 
implies a right to sell it again ; and as a man in purchasing j 
'ooe slave is under no obligation- to purchase another, though i 
it be the wife or child of the formert so it is in regard to the \ 
a§le. As in procuring slaves originally, whether by the con~ 
quests of war, by kidnapping, or by purchase, no respect was 
kad to the relations which they might sustain to their families, 
wr any duties which Blight grow out of such relations, so there 
is no reference to any such duties or relations in the tenure 
by which they are held. On this very obvious principle all 
ibe laws pertaining to slavery in this land are founded. The 
right to separate husband and wife, parent and child, and 
brother and sister, is nowhere forbidden, and this- power is 
constantly acted on. It is not known that an attempt has 
#ver been made to regulate this by law, and the only influence 
1»y which it is sought to control it is by an appeal to the hu- 
manity of masters. There are doubtless thousands of cases 
where the master would not separate a husband from his wife 
by selling one without the other, but this does not prove that 
the law does not regard them as having the power, and is not 
to btf taken into the account in estimating the character t>f the 
system. 

Even supposing, moreover, that the husband and wife are 
not actually separated fxom each other, and the marriage" bond 
wholly disregarded, still there are duties enjoined in reference 
to this relation in the New Testament which the recognised 
power of the master wholly sets aside. In the New Testa* 
ment, the husband is declared to be the '* head of the wife, as 
Christ is the head of the church," (Eph. v. 23, 1 Cor. xi. d,) 
and as such has a rig^t to rule in his family. The wife, as 
9uch^ is commanded to be subject to her husband ; to recognise 
his authority ; to obey him ; to love him ; to submit to him 
in all things* ^ As the church is sulnjeot to Christ, so let tho 
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wives be to their own husbands in every thing/* Eph. v. Itt, 
Comp. Eph. V. 33; Titus ii. 4, 5; 1 Pet. iii. 1. Now this 
command is pFsctically nullified in every case where slavery 
exists. The master, not the hutbimd, possesses supreme au- 
thority in relation to every slave, male or female, and hh will 
is to be obeyed, and not that of the husband, if they ever come 
in conflict. The master, too, by the laws of aU slaveholdinfr 
communities, has the power of enforcing obedience by punish- 
ment, even when it is against every wish and will of the hus- 
band. This power extends to her manner of employing her 
time ; to her whole domestic Arrangements ; to her hours of 
labour and of rest ; to her food and raiment ; to her halntation, 
and to every comfort. Even when the husband is ncAr, there it 
no power of enforcing any right which the wife has by the 
laws of marriage in the Bible, to attend on him, and sooths 
his sorrows ; and though it may be that the duties which a 
wife owes to her husband in such cases may not often be 
prevented by an absolute interference on the part of the 
master, yet the fact that it is not, is not to be traced to any 
mercy in the institution of slaver3% or the laws, but to the 
mercy of our common humanity. Nothing prevents the 
master from setting at naught the whole law of Grod on the 
sub je ct. 

(6) Slavery interferes with the natuml right which a father 
has over his children. This results, too, from the nature of 
property implied in the relation. The primary and the con- 
trolling notion is, that the child is owned by the master, not 
that he is placed under the control and authority of his father. 
The master, not the father, is supreme. The BiUe recognises 
certain duties as growing out of the relation of a father and 
child, which are never acknowledged in the code of slavery ; 
and enjoins certain duties which the father can never perform, 
except at this pleasure d* the master. The father is displaced 
from the position where God has assigned him, and the master 
is sub stituted in his place. The Bible has laid down certain 
nties as binding on the ]^reni^ as such, and which property 
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grow out of the relation of parent and chikl. The parent ia to 
** command his children and his household after him/' (Qen. 
xviii. 19;) he is to ''l)ring them up in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord,'' (Eph. vi. 4 ;) he is to ** provide for his 
own, and specially for those of his own honse«" (1 Tim. r. 5 ;) 
he is to instruct them in the ways and duties of religion, to 
lead their devotions, to se^ to prepare them for heaven, to he 
their connsellor and adviser in regard to the perplexities and 
duties of life. Children, on the other hand, otf children, are 
to * honour their father and -mother, that their days may he 
long in the land,' (Ex. xx. 12;) they are to *obey their 
parcfnts in all things^* (Col. iii. 20;) they are to 'obey their 
parents in the Lord,' (Eph. vi. 1.) Now, it is impossible to 
secure the discharge of these duties under the system of 
slavery. The whde question whether a father may perform 
these duties at all, rests with the master. The father's own 
time is net at his disposal ; he is at Uberty to Iselect and 
appoint no hours when he will instruct his children ; he has 
no right to designate any time when he will even pray with 
his family ; and the whole business of * providing for his own' 
is entirely taken out of his hands. The master provides, and 
is the agent appointed by the laws to do it. The father ia 
under no obb'gation by the laws even to attempt it. It is not 
presumed that he eon do it. It is not under#)od that he ever 
untt do it. He violates none of the obligations contemplated 
by slavery, if he makes no provision whatever for his children 
while he himself shall live, or after he is dead ; if he leaves 
them to suffer without one sympathizing look or word ; if he 
provides no physician for them in sickness, or even if he does 
not see them decently buried when they are dead. Food and 
raiment; medicine and physicians; shrouds, coffins, and 
graves are to be provided by the master. It is not contem- 
plated by the law that the slave can ever be the owner of 
w property enough to furnish his child a coffin or a grave. So 
also in the whole duty of training the child for heaven. If 
time is to be taken for that, it is to be at the pleasure of th» 
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master ; if a religious teacher is to be employed, it is only at 
Us pleasure, and under his direction. 

The law of Qod is perhaps still more entirely nnllifiedt ia 
regard to the duty which the child owes to its parent. E^ere 
it is impossible for him to obey the command of God requiring 
•ubjectton to his parent, i£the will of the master comes in con- 
flict with his. It is not designed that the parmt shall be 
obeyed. The master has the absolute authority, and has the 
right to counteract any of the requirements of the father. The 
master, not the parent, directs in regard to the employment 
ti the time, and appoints erery task that is to be performed. 
The master has authority in the whole matter of discipline, 
and punishment is administered, not because the hms of a 
fitther haire been disregarded, but because the will of the 
master has been disobeyed. The spirit of the whole institu- 
tion is, not that the father is to be obeyed, but the nuuter; 
and if the father is not obeyed, the law lends no help to 
secure the respect and obedience of the child. The law has 
displaced the father from the position .which God gave him, 
and^has substituted the authority of another. 

(c) Slavery interferes with the natural right which every 
human being has, to worship Grod according to his own views 
of what is true. That this right is recognised in the BiUe, it 
wou]d be needles to attempt to prove. See Acts iv. 18—20, 
T. 20; John v. 39; 1 Cor. x. 29; 1 These, v.* 21; 1 John 
iv. ] ; Prov. iv. 13 ; Luke xi. 62 ; Deut. x. 12, xiii. 4. 
The right to do this is everywhere now conceded, and ? 
regarded as one of the great and inalienaUe principles of 
Protestantisnr and of liberty. It n the most important position 
which society has taken in its progress toward that state of 
perfectness which it is destined to attain ;' the last point which 
society is to reach in this direction — the ultima TTnde of 
human hopes and prospects on this point. To establish this 
principle has cost more than any other which enters into just 
notions g[ liberty-— for it is the result of discussions and jn>J 
uirie? pm^^^ (nr nat^a » of all the penecntions and lnarty^ 
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doms that have been endured; of all the self-deniab and 
sacrifices in the cause of freedom. To maintain and enjoy 
the right of the undisturbed privileges of religion ; the right 
to worship God unmolested ; the right to hold what opinions 
they pleased ; to worship Grod where, and when, and how- 
ever they pleased; our fathers came to this western land* 
and endured all the sacrifices incident to the perilous voyage 
across the deep, and the peopling of what was then u vast and 
inhospitable wilderness. There is no other right for which 
an" American citizen, at the North or the South, would more 
cheerfully lay down his life ; none from which he would not 
sooner part* 

And yet this right, so invaluable, is practically denied to7 
the slave wherever the institution exists. The abundant I 
quotations which I have made, in the former part of this work, 
from the laws of the Southern states, show, that, whatever 
kindness there may be on the part of many masters, this great 
right, so far as the slave is concerned, is denied him. Every 
thing pertaining to the worship of Grod — the time, the place, 
the manner — ^is entirdy in the hands of the master ; and there 
is not a company of ^ves in the land that, according tothg 
laws, can act freely in the worship of their Maker. VThe 
condition in which the early Puritans were placed in kng- 
land, in the times of Elizabeth, James, and Charles I. ; the 
condition in which the Nonconformists and Cluakers were, in 
th& time of Charles II. ; the condition in which the Pilgrim 
Fathers were, in England and Holland^« conditicm so se- 
vere, that they sought the inhospitable shores of New England, 
in the dead of winter, rather than endure it — all these are 
nothing, when compared with the absolute right which the 
master has over his slaves in the Southern states. The world, 
even in the worst times of civil oppression, has never seen 
any thing worse than this ; any thing which more entirely 
interferes with every sacred right of conscience. 

And can any man believe, that it was the design of Grod to 
qaiiption such a system, or that it is in accordance with the 
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principles of the New Testament, and is to be.perpetaated for 
the good of society ? Can it he helieved, that God meant to 
put the authority to regulate entirely the manner in which he 
should he worshipped, into the hands of any man ? The whole 
chivalry of the South would he in arms, if an attempt were 
made, from any quarter, to impose on them the same restric- 
tions in regard to the worship of God which the laws make 
necessary respecting the slaves ; and there is not on earth a 
class of men that would he more ready to shed their last drop 
of hlood in opposition to such an attempt, and in defence of 
the very principles which are set at naught hy their own 
laws respecting three millions of human beings — as free, by 
nature, to worship Grod in the manner which they prefer, as 
themselves. 

(d) Slavery interferes with the rights o( property. If any 
principle is clear, not only from reason, but from the Bible, it 
is, that a man has a right to' the avails of his own labour. 
This is founded on the right which he has to himse lf, and-of J 
course to all that he himself can honestly eamj If any por- 
tion of this is taken away by taxes for the support of govern- 
ment, it is not on the principle that another man^ though at 
the head of the government and ruling over him, has any 
right to it, but it is, that he himself is represented in that 
government ; and that it is, to all practical purposes, an ap- 
propriation by himself, of his own property, to make himself, 
his family, and the remainder of his property more secure. 
It is not taken from him ; it is committed hy him to others, 
to be employed in his own service, and in the protection 
which he -receives there is a full equivalent for all that is ren- 
dered to the government. He is still regarded as the lawful 
owner, and as having a right to all the avails of his own in- 
dustry, until it is thus surrendered to other hands. 

This right, while it enters into all our notions of liberty, 
and while the denial of it led to all the sacrifices which 
secured American Independence, is abundantly recognised in 
/ the Bible. An attempt to prove it is scarcely necessary; 
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hat the fioUowinfr passages show what are the current staler 
AieBta of the Scriptures on the subject : ** Wherefore I per- 
ceive that there is nothing better than that a man should 
Tejoice in his own works ; fot that is his portion : for who 
shall bring him to see what shall be after him." Eccl. iii. 33. 
^ Behold that which I have seen : it is good and comely for 
tine to eat and to drink, and to enjoy the good of all his labour 
that he taketh ander the sun all the days of his life, which 
God giveth him: for that is his portion." Eccl. r. 18. 
«* Behold the hire of the labourers who hare reaped down 
your fieldsv which is of yon kept back by fmud, crieth ; and 
the cries of them which have reaped are entered into the eara 
of the Lord of Sabaoth." James t. 4. ^Thou shalt not 
defraud thy neighbour, neither rob him ; the wages of him 
4hat is hired shall not abide with thee all night until the 
morning." Lev. xix. 13. ^ Bob not the poor because he is 
fOGi ; neither oppress the i^cted in the gate : for the Lord 
will plead their cause, and spoil the soul of those that spoiled 
them." Prov. xxii. 32, 2d. ^ For I the Lord love judgment, I 
bate robbery for bumt-ofl^ring." Isa. Ixi. 8v ** The people 
of the land have used oppression, and exercised robbery, and 
have vexed the poor and needy ; yea they have oppressed 
the stranger wrongfully. And I sought for a man among 
them that should make up the hedge, and stand in the gap 
before me in the land, that I should not destroy it : but I 
found none. Therefore have I poured out mine indignation 
upon them ; I have consumed them with the fire of my wrath ; 
their own way have I recompensed upon their heads, saith 
the Lord God." Ezek. xxii. 2^— 3L «« Wo unto him that 
buildeth his house by unrighteousness, and his chambers by 
wrong ; thai U9Hh hu neighbour* i iervice without wagtt^ 
and giveth him not for hie toorkJ** Jer. xxii. 13. 

Now it is unnecessary to attempt to prove, that this essefH 
tial principle of the right of property is wholly at variance / 
with sltfvery as it exists in this land, and indeed with all pro» 
per nottona of its naiuret vrfaerever it exists. It is a fundar 

80* 
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I mental doctrine in the idea of slareryy that the ekre can be 
I the legal owner of no property; can have no right to the avails 
\9(Ju8 own labour. This has been abundantly demonstrated 
an the quotations which have beep made from the laws of the 
alaveholding states. The slare can own neither him^ nor 
house, nor ox, n<nr ass, nor any thing which his hands can 
earn. He can own no copyright of a book, and claim none 
of the avails of a book. He can buy nothing, and can sell 
nothing. He can contifict no debt that C9aid be collected of 
him ; he can collect no wages from another for services ren- 
dered ; he can make no will that the law would recc^ise as 
yalid. There is even no little memento of kindness, which 
he may have received from his master or from others, which 
he caD claim as his own ; there is no such token, which the 
master might not legally appropriate to himself. The slave 
has no right to any portion of the com or the cotton which his 
own hands have raised ; nor can he ever look on a tree, a rose- 
bush, or a flower, and say, legally, that it is his own. 
j Now, if the principles of the Bible on the subject of pro- 
i perty are permanent principles, it is clear that the system of 
/ slavery is not in accordance with the word of Grod, and that it 
[ is not the intention of Christianity to perpetuate the system in 
• the world. The fair application of these principles would 
j soon bring the system to an end. Can it be believed that 
t the New Testament sanctions the power of making void the 
f marriage relation ; of abrogating the authority of parents ; of 
I nullifying the command which requires children to obey their 
j parents ; of interfering- with the right which every man has 
( to worship God according to his own views of duty and truth; 
I and of appropriating to ourselves entirely the avails of the 
i labour of another man ? Whatever may be the abstract views 
' which any man may defend on the subject of human rights, 
: yet no one can seriously maintain — ^I know not that any one 
has ever attempted to maintain — ^that these things are saac- 
I tioned by the New Testament. And yet, they are esseniui 
I to the system. Skveryt in the proper sense of the tenOi 
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sever has existed without some or all of these tliii^ ; il I 
never Can. J 

(8.) The goepel, and the BiHe generally, ptohi^ta, in the 
most positive manner, many things which are always foaiid 
in slavery, and which are insepaiable from it 
^^^.^Among these things are the following :— > 

(«) Stealing a man ia forbidden ; and the precepts of thel 
Bible on that subject are necessarily violated by slavery. \ 
This, as we have seen, was prohibited, in the most solemn 
manner, in the Old Testament : ** And he that stealeth a man, 
and selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely 
be put to death.'' Ex. xxi. 16. It is forbidden, in an equally 
positive manner, in the New Testament : ** The law is made 
for menstealers" — Mfoato^iotws, 1 Tim. i. 9, 10. The 
meaning of this word has been before considered. It needs 
only to be remarked here, that the essential idea of the term 
is, that of converting a freeman into a slave. Thus Passow 
defines the word M^noiusfMi — andrapodismos — ^Verwand- 
lung eines freyen Mannes in einen Sklaven, besonders durch 
Verkauf, Unterjochung, u. s. w. : — a changing of a freeman 
into a slave, especially by trojffhif stdjection, 4*c. Now, 9ome- 
how this * conversion of a freeman into a slave'— -the sin f<Nr- 
bidden in the passage before us— occurs essentially in the 
case of every one who ever becomes a slave; for it is a truth 
no less in accordance with the Bible, and with all the princi- 
ples of natural religioi^ than with the declaration of American 
Independence, '< that all men are created equal ; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness." This was also the doctrine c^ the Roman civil law : 
Cluod ad jus naturale attinet, omnes homines seqtudes stmt. 
Digesta, i. 19, 32. 

IL this right is ever disturbed, so as to deprive a human 
being of the liberty with which he was created, it must be by 
some power coming in between his creation, contemplated as 
the work (tf Qod,and his future condition in fact; practically 
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andiedly * converting the freeman to a slave,' and oooBstkotiog 
the very offence forbidden in the passage before us. ' He was 
made a freeman ; he is held a slave. The one is the act of 
God ; the other is the act of man. Now this (Mrocesa of con- 
verting a freeman to a slave may be either by the conqnesls 
of war, or by kidnapping, or by the laws of a land. It may 
be either the act of an individual or of a communky ; an act 
of direct and immediate wrong by an individual, or an efl^t 
of the legalized workings of a system. 

It is clear, however, that neither one method ncnr the other 
can make it right, or reconcile it with the statement of Paul 
in 1 Tim. i. 9, 10. The mere act of a legislature in legalizing 
the conversion, or sanctioning the original robbery, does not 
make the prohibitions here inapplicable to it, or make it eea»e 
to be a violation of the law of God ; nor is the case changed 
by the fact that the original perpetrator of the wrong is dead, 
and that it is now a part of an organized system. Somewhere, 
the wrong is done to the man whom God made free; to each 
individual who is made a slave : and in every instance, either 
some individual, or the society which sanctions and legalizes 
the wrong, is responsible. If the inhabitants of Georgia, liv- 
ing on the borders of the Cherokee country, had been long in 
the habit of committing depredations on the farms of the Chero- 
kees, and carrying off their horses, it is clear that there would 
be a wrong done in the case oi every horse that was stolen. 
The wrong would not be removed, if the legislature of Georgia 
at the time had authorized the outrage, or should legalize it 
afterward ; nor would any lapse of time, or any number of legal 
eoactments, make the act of depredation right. Somewhere, 
either in the individual or in the society; the guilt of the wrong 
would remain, nor could it ever be removed by any legal en- 
actments. The case might be made still stronger, thoogh on 
the same principle, by a reference to property of a difierent 
kind. When Napoleon invaded Italy, a large portion of tbe 
celebrated paintings and statues of that land were plundeied 
mod removed to PmM. On the sappoaiUon that xim invadtf 
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bad no right himself to roh churches and pakces ; that ha 
violated every principle of common justice, and every aenti* 
ment of what the Earl of Chatham calls * honourable war»* it 
is clear that no lapse of time, nd amount of legal enactments, 
-and no number oi transfers of the property by sale or by. be- 
quest, could ever convey a moral right to those works of art. 
The claim of one robber might be legally good against another, 
or the claim of one French pioprietor might be legally good 
against another inhabitant of France, or an inhabitant of Rus- 
sia or England, but it could never be morally good against the 
Italian church or convent that had been plundered. Some' 
wherty in spite of all the forms of kw, the wrong is perpe- 
tuated and extended, nor can it ever be obliterated but by a 
restoration. It may be that one who inherited one of these 
paintings may have been guilty of no wrong in becoming the 
recognised legal owner — for he had no agency in it ; it may 
he that he could hold it against another ckimant — a pretended 
heir at kw of tjie estate ; it may be that a restoration to the 
cmginal owner might be for a time impracticable ; but none of 
these things sanction the original wrong, or abolish the moral 
claim of the original owner. 

These principles are still more clear, in the case of stealing 
a man— a h\iman being — a fellow-traveller to eternity. The 
injury is greater to him, and to every one descended from him, 
who, in virtue of an unhappy connection with him, shall be 
involved in the wrong, than can possibly be in the case 
ci a horse or a work of art. The guilt of converting tjiej 
freeman to a slave exists somewhere ; and if in any case it 
does not rest on the individual who becomes an involuntary 
inheritCMT of the wrong, it rests on the community which pro- 
vides for this by its laws. The thing is forbidden. It is con- . 
trary t o the whole spirit of the New Testament. , — * 

(b) Oppression is forbidden $ and just the kind of oppreS' 
sion which always enters into the idea of slavery, '*For 
TEe oppression of the poor, for the sighing of the needy, now 
will I ariae,~saith the Lord; I will set him in safety from him 
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that pdfieth at him.'* Pii. xii. 5. ** He shall judge the pooi 
of the people, he shall save the children of the needy, and 
shall Inreak in pieces the oppressor. For he shall deliver the 
needy wh^n he crieth ; the poor also, and him that hath no 
helper.** 'Ps. Ixxii. 4, 12. ** I know that the Lord will main* 
tain the cause of the afflicted, and the right of the poor.*' Ps. 
czl. 12. ^ What mean ye that ye beat my people to pieces, 
and grind the faces of the poor ? saith the Lord of hosts." Iss. 
iii. 15. ^ Wo unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, and 
that write grievonsness which they have prescribed ; to turn 
aside the needy from judgment, and to take away the rig^t 
from the poor of my people, that widows may be their prey, 
and that they may rob the fatherless. And what will ye do 
in the day of visitation, and in the desolation which shall come 
from far ? To whom will ye flee for help ? And where wilt 
ye leave your glory ?*' Isa^ x. 1 — 3. Comp. also Amos viii* 
4 — 7 ; Ex. iii. 7—9 ; Eccl. v. 8 ; Isa. Ixi. 8 ; Jer. v. 26 ; 
Ezek. xxii. 12'; James ii. 13, v. 4 ; Job xxvii. 13 ; Jer. xxii* 
13, xxxiv. 17. 

There is almost nothing which is more frequently adverted ' 
to in the Bible, than oppression. And yet, the idea of oppres* 
sion enters into the very conception of slavery, and is im- 
bodied in all the laws that pertain to it. Indeed, if it wers 
the design to originate a system of laws for the very purpose 
of oppression ; if a legislature should wish to frame a series of I 
enactments which should accomplish that in the most efiectual 
manner, the slave laws of this country would be the vter vcges 
which would be needed fcnr such a purpose^ Scarcely any 
modification would be necessary to accomplish such an end ; 
scarcely a new element of cruelty and wrong could be intro- 
duced into these laws. Let any one read over the laws of the 
slave states as I have quoted them in a former part of thii 
volume, and this wiU be apparent at a glance. 

It is clear, also, that if all that properly comes under the 
name of oppression were removed from those kws, slaveiy, 
J^ a system, wouM soon come to an end. There might, in* 
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4eei9 be found a few now held as slaves who are in such cii^ 
enmstances that they do not regard their condition as oppres- 
tfiTe, and who would prefer to remain with their masters rather 
than at onee to be set at liberty. But their condition would 
not invalidate the truth of the general remark. Slavery, as iT 
system, could not live a day, if there were not in it the el«nen- 
tary idea of oppression ; and if so, it is clear, that a fair appli- 
cation of the principles <^the Bible would soon bring it to an 
end ; that is, that it is contrary to the principles of the ^ble, 
•and therefore wrongs 

(f ) Depriving ene of his lawful wngtB^ is forbidden in 
the New Testament. — Such a withholding of the proper wages 
lue to the labourer is involved in the very idea of slavery, and 
fa order to show that the Christian system is exposed to it» 

id would abolish it, it is necessary to show- that the applica- 
tion of the principles laid down on that subject in the New 
Testament would bring the system lo an end. 

This point has already been partially illustrated under t, 
previous specification, in showing that the system of slavery 
interferes with the essential rights of property. It is proper, 
however, lo add a few words in regard to this specific form 
of the evil, in order to show, not only that it vioktes the 
essential rights of the labourer, by denying that the slave can 
be the owner of any property whatever, but that it furnishes 
DO such compensation for labour as the principles of the New 
Testament give a man a right to receive. 

The principles of the Bible on the subject are stated in the 
following language : ** Behold the hire of the labourers who 
have reaped down your fields, which is of you kept back by 
fraud, crieth ; and the cries of them which have reaped are 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth." James v. 4. 
<* And I will come near you to judgment ; and I will be a swift 
witness against the sorcerers, and against the adulterers, 
and against false swearers, and against those that oppress 
the hireling in his wages, the widow, and the fatherless, and 
that turn aside the stranger from the right, and fear not me. 
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Muth the Lord of hosts." Mat iii. & •« Wo unto him that 
huildeth his house by unrighteousness* and his chambers by 
wrong; that useth his neighbour's service without wages, 
and giyeth him not for his Work/* Jer. xxii. 13. **Tlie 
laboarer is worthy of his reward.*' 1 Tim. y. 18. ** The 
labourer is worthy of his hire.** Luke x. 7. 

In aU these passages the same principles essentially are laid 
down. They are these: (a) that where labour is per-, 
formed, or service rendered, a fair equivalent is due to the 
labourer ; (6) that he to whom the service is rendered is not 
to withhold that fair equivalent ; (c) that we are not to avail 
ourselves of the forced or unrequited labour o[ others. He 
who renders the service is to receive a fair equivalent; that 
Is, he is to receive what is worth as much to him as the labour 
is ; and he in whose behalf the service is rendered is to bestow 
on the labourer as much as the service rendered is worth to him. 
Now, it is not true, in the system of slarery an3rwhere, 
that it is contemplated that a fedr equivalent shall be ren- 
dered to the slave for the service which he performs. It is 
/ presumed, in the rery nature of the system, that the master 
I shall receive from the toil of the individual slave, or finom 
i his slaves collectively, so much more than he gives to them for 
/ their work, as to be sufficient to free him from the necessity 
\ of toil, and to enable him, so far as that is concerned, to live 
l id indolence. It is not true that an equivalent is paid to the 
[slave. What he receives is not what he would be willing, to 
contract to do the work for. It is not what freemen receive 
for the same amount of work. No one can pretend that the 
coarse raiment, and the hard fare, and the rude cottages, and 
the scanty furniture, and the implied pledge of medical attend- 
ance in sickness, and of support in - old age, can be any 
proper equivalent for the service which a slave renders. It is 
not. what any freeman would contract to do the work for. If 
it were an equivalent, the whole system would be unprofitable, 
and must soon come to an end. 
As long, therefore, as slavery exists in any community, it 
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is a standing violation of tkese precepts of the New Testa- 
ment, and an honest application of these precepts would at 
once bring the system to an end. Let all slaveholders adopt 
the principle which prevails where there is free labour, of 
giving to those employed a faxr compensation| for their toil ; 
an honest e()uivalent for their woric, and the system must ajt 
once cease* It follows, therefore, if these principley are cor- 
rect, that all that is received by the master abont such an 
equivalent, is to be set down to the fact that the master has 
fowtriwA *can enforce the wrong ;' and is as unjustly appro- 
priated to bioMself as if it were taken by robbery in any other 
form, from the earnings of another. Why is it more justifia- 
ble than any other mode pf availing ourselves of the labour of 
others without their consent, and without rendering to them a 
fair equivalent ? There is not on earth any other condition of 
things to which the passage in James v. 4 is so applicable 
as that of slavery ; and if the rebuke in this one passage of the 
word of God were regarded, slavery would at once come to 
an end. Lict it be imagined to be addressed to slaveholders, 
and how distinctly does it seem to refer to every featiure of 
injustice and wrong in the system. ^ 71u hire of the labourers 
which have reaped down your fields^ which is of you kept 
back by frauds crieth ; and the cries of them which have 
reaped^ are entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth," 

(d) The withholding of instruction is forbidden in the 
New Testannent, Nothing is more definite in the Bible, or 
more in accordance with all our views of what is proper and 
right, than the declarations that all men have a clear right to 
know the truth ; to receive instruction, to have free access to 
the oracles of God. Luke ^. 52 : *' Wo untp you, lawyers ! 
for ye have taken away the key of knowledge: ye entered 
not in yourselves, and them that were entering in, ye hindered." 
John V. 39 : '* Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think 
ye have eternal life, and they are they which testify of me." 
Prov. xix. 2: •'That the soul be without knowledge, it is 
not good." 

31 
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The precepts in the Hble which speak of the value of 
knowledge, and of the obligation to searchfor the tnith, apply 
to all men. It is everywhere supposed that all have a right 
to the privilege of obtaining the knowledge of Qod ; andyin the 
laws of the Mosaic economy, we have seen the solicitude 
which was manifested that all persons in the. Hebrew com- 
monwealth should have the benefits of religious instruction. 

Yet the laws of the slave states in this Union are a direct 
violation of all these precepts, so far as slaves are concerned. 
It is not contemplated that they shall have sufficient knowledge 
even to read the Bible. There are numerous laws which are 
enacted with the express design that they shall not have that 
knowledge. Those laws have been enacted on the principle 
that they are necessary to perpetuate the system ; that there 
is no other way of preserving the slaves in subordination ; 
that were they to allow them to be acquainted with the Bible, it 
would make them restless and dissatisfied, and would tend to 
)the ultimate subversion of the whole system. It is imderstood 
/everywhere in the slaveholding states that nothing would be 
more fatal to the existence of slavery there, than to establish a 
system of common-school instruction ; and that the whole insti- 
tution would be perilled if all the slaves were taught to read 
the Bible. It would be impossible to press through a single 
legislature of the slaveholding states an act authorizing 
the free instruction of all the slaves to such an extent that 
they might be able to read the word of Grod ; much less to 
institute a system of common-school instruction that should 
embrace all the slaves. Even the eflS)rts which are made by 
not a few worthy philanthropists, of a recent date, in the South, 
to benefit the slaves by giving them instruction, contemplate 
gnly oral instruction ;* and the experiment has been under- 
taken — an experiment which cannot but be destined to certain 
failure in the end, benevolent and well-meant though it be— to 
see whether this mode of instruction can be made to answer 

* See the Bie^ita of the Bev. Mr. Jonei. 
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the purpose of the plan which God has adopted, and which 
he has revealed as the right of every human being, in the 
sense that no one can deprive him of it, and as the only thing 
adapted to meet the wants of the human soul — the ability to 
read the Bible, and the unrestricted right to do it. ^^ 

The laws prohibiting the instruction of the slaves are essential 
to slavery. Slaveholding legislators believe, that if those laws 
should be repealed, the system could not be perpetuated. In 
this opinion every intelligent person must unite with them* 
Nothing can be clearer than this ; there is no point on which 
less^ doubt can be entertained. ^ 

But if this bejso, tl^en two things follow also, with entire 
clearness, (a.) One is, that the essential laws in the slave- 
states are opposed to the Bible on this point ; or in other words, 
the Bible is essentially opposed to slavery. That is, laws are 
necessary to support the system, which are a direct violation 
of the principles of the word of God. 

(b,) The second thing is, that the framers of thos^ laws, and ] 
the advocates of slavery, have no real belief that the system 
of slavery is sanctioned by the word of God. If they had, 
the very best thing which they could do, would be forthwith 
to teach all their slaves to read the Bible. If this system is 
in accordance with the Scriptures ; if it is clear that it is meant < 
that it shall be perpetuated r if the relation of master and slave 
is one that is recognised as a desirable one, and one that is to 
be continued, then the Bible is the very book to put into the 
hands of the slaves, and then the master is doing bot h himself 
and the slave a great wrong that he does not do it. pFor the 
slave often feels that his condition is a hard one. He often 
feels that, being a human being, he has a right to freedom. 
He is chafed, and discontented, and dissatisfied with his con- 
dition. He often feels--he cannot help it, with the measure 
of light which he has — ^that Grod made him for higher ends ; 
for the privileges and immunities of freedom. His spirit is 
restless and disturbed, and he is in constant danger of being 
tempted to take measures to burst his chains, and to enjoy the 
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ftweets of liberty. Now, if the Bible is friendfy to ahrerj ; 
if it is wholly opposed to all e^irts to produce uoiversal 
emancipation ; if it nerer speaks oi slavery as ainftUf then 
the best thing that can be done to calm down the restless 
feelings of the slare, is, to pat this book into his hands, and 
let him see what is the will of Ood in the case ; to bring the 
sanctions of religion on the side of the master, and to let the 
slave see that he is only obeying the injancticms of his Maken 
One of the best methods of calming down the rebellious feelings 
of those who are afflicted by the loss of health, property, or 
friends, is to put the Bible in their hands, and let them see 
that it is the wilt of God that his people should be tried. 
Nothing does so much to still the murmurs of a troubled soul, 
and to produce peace, as to know that Qod has appointed 
these trials, and that in obedience to his will they should be 
patiently borne. So, if slavery be countenanced in the BiUe, 
and it is there regarded as an institution having the divine 
approbation, nothing would do so much to soothe every mur- 
muring feeling ; to produce universal contentment; to silence 
every complaint against the master, and to make the slave 
happy, as to instruct him so that he could read the Bible, and 
see all this with his own eyes. Masters of slaves are doing 
themselves great wrong, by leaving the mspicion on their 
minds, that something would be found in the BiUe which 
would lead them to doubt whether God designed that they 
should be held in that condition. The * schoolmaster* would 
thus do a good service if he were * abroad' all over the South. 
The Bible Society should be heartily countenanced by the 
masters and legislators there, and would deserve their warmest 
thanks if it should follow in the steps of the schoolmaster, and 
put a Bible into the hands ci every murmuring and dissatisfied 
slave, and into the hands of all the children there bom to be 
slaves. Nothing could do so much to prevent trouble — aad 
especially to prevent the propensity now so prevalent widi 
them to escape to the North. 
(4.) It is conceded xYmlX \!fcLC g5i%^^V\l ^tlif a^^plied, would i 
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Izemove slavery from the world : it is therefore wrong. This 
is admitted in the Princeton Biblical Repertory. 

fit is also evident, that acting in accordance with these 
principles would so soon improve the condition of the slayesi 
would make them intelligent, moral, and religious, and thus 
work out to the benefit of all concerned, and the removal of the 
institution. For slavery, like despotism, supposes the actual 
inferiority and consequent dependence of those held in sub- 
jection. Neither can be permanent. Both may be prolonged 
by keeping the subject class degraded, that is, by committing 
sin on a large scale, which is only to treasure up wrath for 
the day of wrath. It is only the antagonist fanaticism of a 
fragment of the South, which maintains the doctrine that 
slavery is in itself a good thing, and ought to be perpetuated. 
It cannot by possibility be perpetuated." ^ 

The same sentiments are expressed in the Princeton Re- 
pertory for 1836, pp. 302, 304. This same concession would 
be made by most of those who suppose that slavery was 
tolerated in the church by the apostles, and who are most 
offended at its ever being denominated a sin. Even Dr. Fuller, 
the ablest defender of the institution of slavery of modern times, 
candidly makes the following concession : '* If you had as- 
serted," says he, addressing Dr. Way land, "the great danger 
of confiding such irresponsible power in the hands of any man^ 
I should at once have assented. There is quite enough abuse 
of this authority to make me regret its general existence^ 
Again he says, **You must already have perceived, that, 
speaking abstractly of slavery, I do not consider its perpetu- 
ation proper^ even if it were possible. Nor let any one ask, 
why not perpetuate it if it be not a sin ? The Bible informs 
us what man is, and, among such beings, irresponsible power 
is a trust too easily and too frequently abused.*^* It is evident 
from these passages, that even this distinguished defender of 
slavery, as a scriptural institution, would not regard it as de- 



* Fuller and Waylandon Slavery, p. 157. 
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pinible or * proper* that it should be perpetuated; that he 
* regrets' the general existence of the institution ; and that he 
regards its perpetuation as * impossible.* Even Dr. Fuller, 
therefore, must suppose, that a fair application of the princi- 
ples of the BiUe would remore the system ultimately from 
the world, since he would rely on nothing to correct what 
is eril in man, or permanently to modify society, but the in- 
fluence of religion. 

I hare myself repeatedly conversed with intelligent gentle- 
men of the slayehoMing states on the subject, and I have never 
seen one who did not admit that the gospel would ultimately 
lemore slavery entirely. They have, indeed, been opposed 
to violent measures — to denunciation, to harsh words, to a 
disorganizing spirit, and to making the mere fact of sustaining 
the relation of a master a test of admission to the church or a 
ground of excommunication from it — as in fact most of the 
opponents of slavery at the North are ; they have in general 
maintained that the North had no right to intermeddle with it, 
and that it pertained wh(^Iy to the slates where the institution 
exists ; they have insisted that it is not proper for ecclesias- 
tical bodies to interfere with the subject, even by bearing 
testimony against it ; but they have conceded that the gospel, 
by its mild and gentle influence, would ultimately abolish the 
system. It may be set down as the undoubted belief of the 
great mass of private Christians, and Christian ministers at 
the South, that the fair effect of the gospel, if applied in a 
proper manner, would be first to meliorate the condition of the 
islave, and ultimately to effect his entire emancipation. The 
concession would be made, in accordance with the views in 
the Princeton Repertory, that " the consequence of acting on 
the principles of the gospel, of following the example and i 
obeying the precepts of Christ, would be the gradual elera- j 
tion of the slaves in intelligence, virtue, and wealth ; the \ 
peaceable and speept extinction of slavery; the improvement ■ 
in general prosperity of all classes of society, and the con- 
sequent increase in tho sum of human happiness and vir- 
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lue."* Most peisons also would accord with the opinion so em- 
phatically expressed in the same work) that, *« The Sbuth has to 
choose hetween emancipatioa by the silent and hofy in^tence 
tifthe gospdj securing the elevation of the slaves to the stature 
and character of freemen, or to abide the iss^ie of a hng con^ 
[iinu ed conflict with the law* of ChdJ^^^p. d04. 

These views, of what the tendency of the gospel would do if 
&ir1y applied, though they seem to be entirely contradictory to 
the opinion, so commonly defended at the South,' that it is an in- 
stitution sanctioned by the Bible, would be strengthened by a 
reference to the efiect which the gospel, when first promulgated, 
had on the system of Roman slavery. It has been commonly 
admitted, even by the advocates of the opinion that slave- 
holding is not necessarily sinful, that the effect of Christianity 
was to abolish slavery throughout the Roman empire, and 
the manner in which the apostles treated it has been supposed 
to have contributed essentially to this result. ,,^,^ 

This opinion, so greatly conceded to be true, has, however, 
been recently called in question, by Dr. Fuller* The bearing 
of the concession that the gospel ever did abdish slavery, 
could not but be seen by a mind as clear as his. He there- 
fore expresses himself in the following decisive language : 

*<* Slavery was at last abolished throughout the wholi 
Roman empire ; and, by the admission of all, this was purely] 
the result of the gospel.' Answer* Even if this statement 
were correct, it would not afiect our discussion. But I sub- 
mit to you that it is inaccurate. At first, myriads of slavesi 
were procured by war ; cuid then the law of self-preservation 
occasioned the greatest severities. When all nations had be*{ 
come consolidated into one empire, this source of supply al*' 
most ceased, and, masters depending on the natural increase, 
slaves became more valuable, and their treatment more kind. 
Through this cause the laws were mitigated, and, in the reign 
of the Antonines, edicts were published protecting slaves. 

• VoL nii. ppw dl»3, 304. 
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rrhis was in the second century, nor can this change be at aU 
V ascribed to the gospel. In process of time Christianity se- 
Iconded the humane working of this system, and infus^ its 
pnild and benevolent spirit into the instituticm, making it quite 
la different thing. But slavery never was abolished through* 
loutthe Roman empire. In its latest days there were millions 
of skves in the empire, and a Hving writer thinks, that their 
number was one of the causes which conspired in producing 
that most astonishing catastrophe, the subjugation of Rome by 
the Northern barbarians."* 

It becomes, then, an important inquiry just here, what 
u>a8 the efiect of the Christian religion on the system of 
slavery as it existed in the RcMnan empire f Did it in any 
Mray modify it, or tend to remove it ? Was it understood to 
lend its sanction to it, so that it was regarded as a good and 
desirable institution ? Was it understood that it was improper 
for Christian ministers to preach on the subject, or synods and 
councils to bear their testimony against it ? Are there any facts 
to show that its tendency was to promote universal emanci- 
pation, or was it a common belief in the Christian church, 
that it was to be perpetual ? If all Christian ministers an?^ 
churches should act now on what was understood by the 
early Christians to be the proper way to act, would the 
sjrstem be vindicated and perpetuated ? _J 

In reply to these questions, I would observe that the /ac^5 
in the case, so far as I have had the means of ascertaining 
them, were these : 
1 (a) The attention of Christians was early turned to the 
) sub ject of slavery, and to the evils of the system. In the 
second epistle of Ignatius of Antioch to Polycarp of Smyrna, 
are the following words : ** Overiook not the men and maid- 
servants ; neither let them be pufied up ; but rather let them 
be the more subject to the glory of God, that they may ob- 
tain from him a better liberty. Let them not desire to be set 

* Fuller and Wajlsnd on Slaveiy, pp. 220, 221. 
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free at paUic cost, that they be not slaves to their own lusts." 
In the general epistle of Barnabas, ch. 14, v. 15, he says, 
** Thou shalt not be bitter in thy commands towards any of 
thy servants that trust in God ; lest thou chance not to fear 
him who is over both ; because he came not to call any with 
respect of perscHis, but whomsoever the spirit prepared."* 

(b) Freedom, under the influence of Christianity, was re- 
garded as a great blessing, and the desire to promote it le d to 
great sacrifices on the part of the early Christians. fThe 
prevailing views of the early Christians may be regarded 
as expressed in the following passage of Clemens, in his 
epistle to the Corinthians : ** We have known many among 
Ourselves, who have delivered themselves into bonds and 
slavery, that they might restore others to their liberty ; many 
who have hired out themselves servants unto others, that by their 
wages they might feed and sustain them that wanted." The 
following facts also wifl show with what feelings the early 
Christians regarded slavery. " Paullnus, bishop of Nola, ex- 
pended his whole estate, and then sold himself, in order to 
accomplish the same object. Serapion sold himself to a stage- 
player, and was the means of converting him and his family. 
Cyprian sent to the bishop of Numidia, in order to redeem 
some captives, 2500 crowns. Socrates, the historian, says, 
that afler the Romans had taken 7000 Persian captives, Aca- 
cius, bishop of Amida, melted the gol^ and silver plate of his 
church, with which he redeemed the captives. Ambrose of 
Milan did the same in respect to the furniture of his thurch. 
It was the only case in which the imperial constitutions allowed 
plate to be sold."t 

(c) Emancipation became a very coiftnon thing in the early / 
Christian church, and was attended with such ceremonies as 
to show that it was regarded as a matter of great importance, 

and thatan invaluable privilege was thus conferred on the slave. 

I — — — — ^— — — ^— — ^— — ^-^— — — ^— — — ^— — 

* Bib. Itepos. for 1835, pp. 432, 433. 
t Bib. RepoB. Oct 1835, p. 433. 
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Thusy when a skre became, with the consent of hia mast^, a 
minister of the gospel, he was, by the yery act, regarded as 
emancipated.* Emancipation came to be performed in the 
charch, attended with the impressive rites of religion,! and 
every thing relating to it was such as to make a deep impres- 
sion of the desirableness of restoration to freedom. 

(d) Under the influence of Christianity, the laws were 
greatly modified, and many of the fofmer oppressive and 
hars h treatments came to an end. ^ After the establishment 
of Christianity, under Constantino, slaves partook of all the 
ordinances of religion, and their birth was no impediment to 
their rising to the highest distinctions of the priesthood. At 
first, indeed, it was required that a slave should be enfran- 
chised before ordination ; but Justinian declared the simple con- 
sent of the master to be sufficient. Slaves were fully protected 
in the exercise of worship, and to a certain extent in the ob- 
servance of religious festivals. If a Christian slave fell into 
the hands of a heathen master, the latter was prohibited from 
interfering with his spiritual concerns.''^ 

(e) It is admitted that the tendency of things under tfie'f 
Roman empire, in the early ages of Christianity, was to bring j 
slavery to an end ; and that, in ^t, it brought it almost to a f 
termination. Indeed, such were the facilities for manumission I 
in the Roman state, and such numbers were actually emanci 
pated be/are Christianity exerted any influence, that it came to 
be necessary, as it was supposed, to restrict the right of emanci- 
pation, in order to limit the dangerous number of freedmen. 
Cicero induces us to believe, that good slaves usually ^at^ 
tained their liberty after six years' service.§ It was usual for 
a wealthy master to gire freedom to a number of slaves upon 
joyful occasions.!! The posthumous vanity of masters was 

* Blair'i SlaTeiy amongst the RomuiB, p. 168. 
f Pliny viL epist 16. 

# Bib. Repos. ut sapra, p.,434. § Philip. viiL 1 1. 
I AmmL Maicell. xxii^ Libianus Paneg. Jul i 21; Cas8iod.yarior.ri.ep. I. 
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gratified in their funeral procession being swelled hy a crowd 
of slaves, to whom they left their freedom by testament, and 
hundreds were sometimes thus emancipated at once.* The 
number of fieedmen found in Rome, at the close oi the civil wars, 
was so large that Augustus, desirous to re-estaUish the relative 
importance of the pure civic classes, imposed various restric- 
tions on their manumission, and several of his successors acted 
on similar views. The Fusian law, passed probably under 
Augustus, limited the proporticm of slaves that a proprietor 
might emancipate by will, and fixed one hundred m the 
fniffny not to be exceeded by any single owner .'LlThe exact 
provision of this law was, that for one or two slaves, there was 
no limitation ; but bet?reen the numbers three and ten, one 
half could be emancipated ; of any number under thirty, a 
third ; under a hundred, a quarter ; under five hundred, a 
fifth part, and in no case whatever more than a hundred.:^ 

^ This tendency to emancipation was much increased by the 
influence of Christianity. The feelings of the early Chris- 
tians, as we have seen, prompted them to it ; and the obstacles 
to emancipation were finally removed, to a great degree, by 

AJn3tinian.$ So strong was the tendency to emancipation, so 
decisive was the influence of Christianity, that, if slavery was 
never entirely brought to an end in the Roman empire, it was 
nearly so ; and if the progress oi things had not been inter- 



rupted by the invasion of the Northern hordes, there is every 
reason to think that it would have whdly ceased within the 
limits of the Roman power. Thus, Gibbon expressly sa3r8, 
that it ^ had almost ceased under the peaceful reign of the 
Roman emperors." (See Fuller on Slavery, p. ^1 .) Thus 
Dr. Fuller himself says : ^ In process of time Christianity 
seconded the humane working of this system, and infused 
its mild and benevolent spirit into the institution, making it 

♦ Blair, ut supra, p. 173. f ^^' P* ^'^^' 

i Becker on Roman Slavery, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, Aug. 1846, 
p. 579. § Blair, at sup. p. 174. 
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quite a different thing.*'— p. 290. Thus also. Prof. B. B. 
Edwards* says : <« The spirit of the Christian religion effected 
a glorious triumph in almost erery part of the imperial domi- 
nions. There wafe no instantaneous abandonment of the sy^ 
tem of servitude. But its contrariety to the precepts of the 
New Testament was gradually seen. Clergymen vindicatel 
the rights of the oppressed. The codes of slav&4aw were 
gradually ameliorated, till finally the rescripts of Justiniaa 
nearly accomplished the salutary reform." On the influence 
of the invasions of the Qoths and Vandals in checking the 
progress of emancipation, and perpetuating slavery, the whole 
of the article just referred to may be consulted with great ad- 
vantage. It is evident, that whatever influence those inva- 
sions had in perpetuating slavery should be regarded as coun- 
teracting the tendency of the Christian religion. 

From the above statements «in regard to skvery in the^ 
Bomap empire after the gospel was preached, it is manifest 
that slavery was considered to be adverse to the spirit of the 
gospel ; that the early Christians were willing to make great 
sacri flees to impart freedom to those who were enslaved; that 
emancipation was regarded as a most important and desirable 
thing ; that the tendency of Christianity was to meliorate the 
laws pertaining to slavery, and to * make it quite a diflferent 
thing ;' that under the influence of Christianity slavery * had 
almost ceased' in the Roman empire ; and that there is every 
reason to suppose thai it would have ceased entirely, if the 
progress of things so auspiciously commenced had not been 
arrested by the incursions oi the Northern barbarians. 
I The result of this investigation in regard to Roman slavery 
^is, therefore, in entire accordance with the statement in the 
Princeton Repertory, ^Aa^ the fair applieaiion of the Christian 
reli^n would ultimately bring the institution to an end. 

But, if this be so, it is a legitimate ccmclusion that slavery/ 
is sinful, and that the gospel does not contemplate that it shall) 

* BiU. Repofl. Jan. 1836, p. 441. 
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be perpetuated fiur the best interests of society. It is cleart I 
that the most rigid application of the principles of the gospel 
will destroy nothing that is good, and that it will interfere with 
no desirahle relation in society. It makes war onl y on evil ; 
its tendency is to remove only that which is sinfttl.rRegard 
ing the gospel as a system of tmth revealed fronrCeaven« all 
that is necessary to prove that any thing is wrong, is to show 
that the fair application of the gospel would ahdish it. It 
makes no difierence as to this pmnt, whether jt be by a 
gradual process* or whether it would, do it immediately; 
whether it would be by effecting a change in the laws, or by 
acting directly on the individual consciences of those who are 
guilty of the wrong; the fact that the gospel would abolish its 
existence, proves that it is wrong. The Christian religion^ 
disturbs nothing that is good ; it destroys no relation which it I 
is desirable should be perpetuated for the best interests of man. | 
All the arguments, therefore, in the Princeton Repertory, and / 
elsewhere, in favour of slavery, when the admission is made/ 
that the gospel would abolish it, are grossly inconsistent. At ] 
one moment it is maintained that it is not condemned in the { 
Bible ; that slavery has been countenanced in all ages ; that 
it is not to be regarded as per ie an evil ; that it is wrong for 
ecclesiastical bodies to legislate on it { that slaFes may be held 
with prc^riety by Christian ministers and by other Christians ; 
that the war which Christianity makes on it is not on the 
system, but the * abuses of the system'— -the unjust and oppree- } 
sive laws on the subject ;* and at another, it is admitted, in i 
the clearest manner, that the fair application of the Christian > 
religi(m woold bring the system * snBBnii.¥' to an eiidr*-as if •■, 
the gospel would abolish any thing that is good 'and right. | 
If Christianity would bring it to an end, there must be some ( 
reason why it would ; and the only reason that can be 
assigned as drawn ficom the nature of Christianity is, thati 

39 . 
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I it is coDtmy to the will of Qod, and a thing* that is momlly 

1 wro ng. 

It is a fair conclusion, therefore, that if Christianity would 
abolish slarery, it is sinful. It demonstrates the point before 
us, that it is contrary to the Bible, and cannot be defended 
from the word of God. To show that it is noi contrary to die 
Bible, it should be maintained that, under the fair operation of 
Christianity, the system would be extended and perpetuated ; 
and that the best way to keep it up on the earth would be to 
promulgate the principles of the Christian religion as plainly 
and as extensirely as possible. There are few men, it is to 
be presumed, who would be disposed to take that ground. 

The force of the argument here referred to may be seen by 
applying it to two classes oTbbjects. 

(a) There are things, indubitably, which the application of 
Christianity would bring to an end, and which, wherever it 
has prerailed, have been abolished. Such, for example, are 
polygamy, gladiatorial shows, intemperance, concubinage, 
profaneness, piracy, highway robbery, duelling, fraud, licen- 
tiousness of manners. Christianity has brought them to an 
end, because they are wrong; and the fact that it has done so, 
proves that they are wrong. If it would also abolish slavery, 
would it not prove that it is to be classed with the same evils 
as those just referred to ? Is it the tendency of the S3rstem to 
abolish alike the evil and the good ? Is it * a fountain which 
at the same place sends forth sweet water and letter?*— 
James iii. 11. 

(b) There are things which it would not abc^ish ; which it 
has no tendency to abdish, but which it only confirms in their 
influence. Such are the relations of the marriage covenant ; 
of parent and child ; of brothers and sisters ; of neighbours and 
friends. The most rigid application of the principles of Christi- 
anity would do nothing to abdish the relations of husband and 
wife in a community, or those of parent and child. The 
Christian system Mrould only perpetuate and do honour to 
those relations *, uoi is it possible to conceive that the time will 
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ever come, under the application of Christianity, when they 
will cease in the world. Does not this prove that they have 
the sanction of God, and are designed to he perpetuated for 
the good of man ? And if the^relation of master and slave had 
equally the sanction of God, would not the fair application of 
Christianity he to extend and perpetuate it also ? Why should 
it perpetuate the one and abolish the other ? 

These considerations seem to me to be conclusive proof that I 
Christianity was not designed to extend and perpetuate slavery, J 
but that the spirit of the Christian religion is against it ; and 
that the fair application of the Christian religion would re- 
move it from the world, because t^ UantvU^andUdnpltanng 
to God. 
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CONCLUSION. 

J I HATS thus gone through with the suhject which I pro- 
/ posed to examine-— ihe scriptural argument on the subject 
/ of slavery. There is another line of argument on the sub- 
[ ject which might be pursued, in ordev to confirm the views 
which have been taken, derived from the working of the sys- 
tem. This would consist of an examination of the bearing of 
the system on the various questions pertaining to agriculture, 
; commerce, arts, manufactures, education, morals, and political 
I prosperity. It would be easy, on these points, to show that 
there is not a valuable interest of society which does not suf- 
fer from the influence of slavery, and that our own country, in 
the comparative increase and prosperity of the free and slave 
states, furnishes abundant illustration of this truth. This 
course of argument would be proper, in accordance with the 
object which I proposed, only as it would be a confirmation 
of the views taken in interpreting the Bible. If the teachings 
of the Bible are against the system ; if in the word of God it 
is not regarded as a good and desirable institution; if it 
appears from the Scriptures that it was not his intention that 
it should be perpetuated ; and if the fair application of the 
Christian principles would be to abolish it, it may be pre- 
sumed that these views would find confirmation in the events 
of his Providence ; and that in respect to those things on which 
the best interests of society depend, and which will enter into 
its highest condition, those portions of the world where slavery 
prevails will be found to be falling behind those which are 
iree from it. This argument might be pursued at length, 
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and with the clearest demonstration. With certain classes 
of minds it would have more force than any thing which 
I have advanced. But it does not Ml directly within 
my design in ascertaining the true sense of the Hhle on the 
subject. 

I T have not thought it necessary for me, in this argument, to 
jgo into any examination cf the question in what way our 
{country can be delivered from this great evil, or what is the 
fduty of those who now hold slaves who would be desirous 
|of dissolving all connection with the system, or what is their 
jduty in seeking the modification of the laws on the subject. 
/There is one great preliminary matter first to be settled, and 
^hat is, to secure the conviction everywhere, in the church 
andjHit of it, that slavery is evil, and only evil ; that it is con- 
trary to the spirit of the Bible ; that the fair influence of the 
Christian religion would be to bring it to an end ; and that it 
is a system which cannot be defended by any fair and honest 
interpretation of the word of God. The examination which 
I have pursued has conducted us, if I mistake not, to the con* 
elusion that slavery cannot rest ibr jts support on the teach- 
ings of the Bible. The fair influence of the Bible; the 
application of the principles of the Christian religion, would 
bring the system to a * speedy' end. This is felt everywhere 
at the North ; and is probably felt in the consciences of the 
great majority of persons at the South. Few men, even there, 
would have the boldness to undertake to maintain that the 
Bible sanctions ihe system of American slavery^ as it is. 
The great mass of the friends of religion there would admit 
that the mild and gentle influence of Christianity would bring 
it to an end. Thousands of Christians there, I doubt not, are 
looking forward to the time when this shall be accomplished, 
and are praying most sincerely that the gospel may be so 
applied to all classes there— to the master and the servant ; to 
the legislators and the people ; to the churches and the com- 
munity at large-— that the evils of this system may be ultimately 

32* 
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boiisbed, and that all the South may be traly a land ci free- 
dom. They sigh orer wrongs and woes which the j yet see 
no method of lemoring. 

That the South, rooreorer, is sensiUe that the fiiir infloencs^ 
of the Bible is against the system, and would bring it to ani 
end, is manifest from all the laws which exist there to prevent) 
the truths of the Bible from coming in contact with the minds | 
of the slaves themselves. If the Bible is fiivourable to the 
system, and would sustain it, the most obvious course to con*= 
tinue it, as has been before observed, would be to cause every, 
slave to be taught to read, and to place the BiUe in every- 
negro cottage in the plantations of the South, But this can-i 
not be done. The laws are against it ; the public sentiment: 
is against it, and against it only because it is known that the ' 
slave, if allowed to be his own interpreter of the word of God, 
would not draw the conclusion that the jpagt er often does^^ 
that the Bible is in favour of slavery. < Well is it known that 
the Bible would teach him that he is a man ; that he is a 
redeemed heir of life ; that he was bom as free as others ; 
that he has a right to his own time, and to the fruits of his 
own toil ; and that if he had all the rights which he ought to 
have, he would be as free^as his master. Well is it known 
that the influence of the Bible, while it would make him 
patient under his trials and wrongs, would awaken in his 
bosom an inextinguishable love of liberty. It would be impos- 
sible to repress in the soul the aspirings after freedom ; and 
with the Bible everywhere in his hands, it would be impossi* 
ble to keep down the feeling that the master was guilty of 
o^ression and wrong. 

\ Now this conviction that slavery is contrary to the spirit 
j of the Christian religion, and that that religion will ultimately 
I bring it to an end, is destined most certainly to increase and 
i prevail. Nothing is more sure than that, on this aubject, the 
: human mind will become strengthened in this convictioQ 
' Mniii it beconies universaL Theie is but one result every« 
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where to be anticipated in the prc^press of knowledge, and in 
the careful inrestigations of the Scriptures on this subject, and 
that is the result which was reached by the minds of,Penn, 
and the younger Edwards, and by Wilberforce and Clarkson, 
that the system of slarery is contrary to the spirit of the 
Bible. The progress towards this result may be temporarily 
checked. Many minds may for a while hesitate; many, 
swayed by interest, may doubt it ; but the worid will c(xne 
to it, and will yet admit that the system which proclaims that 
man may be held as a chattel, cannot be sustained by the 
word of God. With reference to so certain a result, we may 
apply to this anticipated triumph of truth, the eloquent lan- 
guage with which Dr. Fuller closes his letters to Dr. Way- 
land, on slarery. 

*• The knowledge of God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, we 
are assured, shall fill this guilty and polluted earth, as the 
waters cover the face of Che deep. And it is with that 
knowledge, too, as with those waters, when the sea is rdling 
in. Wave after wave breaks, and is driven back ; but the 
ocean is advancing ; and before its majesty and strength, im- 
potent must every barrier prove ;— vainly shall nations rage, 
and mlers take counsel together, and all the kings of ^e 
earth set themselves, saying. Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
further, and here shall thy proud IhUows be stayed.*' 

It is deeply afiecting to see such a mind as that of Dr. 
Fuller— large, generous, highly cultivated, and well-disci- 
plined-*-labouring to defend the system of slavery, yet deeply 
impressed with its undeniable evils; with the fact that the 
current of public feeling is setting against it ; and that he can 
find little sympathy in the spirit of the age while maintaining 
such an argument, pouring itself forth in the following pen- 
sive and disconsolate words :-— 

•* I have done ; and mine has been an irksome and cheerless 
task. You have had the popular side of the question, and the 
ReflectcMT has aceompanied your letters with accounts of the 
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enthusiasm produced by them at the North. May you ever 
be animated in your pious labours by multitudes who love and 
admire you, — among whom I shall always be found, when 
conscience permits it. For me, I hare long been schooled to 
say, ^My BOtd^ wait thou only vpon God; for my expec- 
tation is from SimJ* I expect no enthusiasm from the 
North, and little even from the South. I ask qply the calm 
and honest reflection of wise and good men for truth, which 
may not be welcome, but is truth for all that. Easily could I 
have composed papers which would have been copied and 
applauded here, but truth forbade it. Nor can I approve of 
the fanaticism of the South, any more than that of the North, 
on the subject which has been before us. I only wish, in 
fact, that, instead of employing my humble eflibrts in refuting 
an untenable, and mischievous, and monstrous dogma, I had 
been occupied in the more congenial work of attempting to 
excite masters to a sense of their fearful responsibility, and to 
the discharge of their solemn duties/' 

How much more in accordance with such a mind would it 
be, to engage in showing how the system debases all that is 
noble in man, and how contrary it is to the spirit of the Lord 
Jesus, and to all the principles of that religion which he came 
to establish in the world. For such a mind mtist perceive 
that there is a current setting against slavery, which nothing 
can resist. There are great and well-established principles 
in society, which are constantly pressing harder and harder 
on the system. The progress towards universal freedom is 
onward. The spirit of the age; the settled principles of 
liberty ; the advances in intelligence and in benevolent feel- 
ing, all are against the system, and it cannot survive the shock 
w hen all these are fully arrayed against it. 
' The defence of slavery from the Bible is. to be, and will 
Jsoon be abandoned, and men will wonder that any de- 
fence of such a system could have been attempted from the 
word of God. If the authors of these defences could live a 
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little longer than the ordinary term of years allotted to maiit i 
they would themselves wonder that they could ever have set \ 
up such a defence. Future generations will look upon the j 
defences of slavery drawn from the Bihle, as among the most 1 
remarkable instances of mistaken interpretation and unfounded \ 
rrasoning furnished by the perversities of the human miH4«_ 
I One thing further is settled. If the Bible could be shown 
to defend and countenance slavery as a good institution, it 
would make thousands of infidels — for there are multitudes of 
minds that will see more clearly that slavery is against all the 
laws which Grod has written on the human soul, than they 
would see that a book sanctioning such a system had evidence 
of divine origin. If slavery is to be defended, it is not to be] 
by arguments drawn from the Bible, but by ailments drawn 
from its haj^y influences on agriculture, commerce, and the i 
arts ; on the increase of pqpuktimi and national prosperityjj 
on morals and social intercourse; on the military stongth 
which it gives a people ; on the smiling villages, the neat 
dwellings, the school-houses and churches, which it rears and 
adorns ; on its influence in promoting chastity and purity of 
life ; on its elevating tlie black man, and making him more 
intelligent an4 happy than he would be in his own land ; on 
its whole benevolent bearing on the welfare of the slavey in 
this world and the wcNrld to come. Whether these considera* 
tions in its favour are suflkient to defend the institution, may 
be safely left to the results of an examination by those who 
are disposed to engage in it. 

From the whole train <^ reasoning which I have pursued, 
I trust it will not be considered nk improper to regard it as a 
position clearly demonstrated, that the fair influence of the 
Christian religion would everjnvhere abolish slavery. Let its 
principles be acted out ; let its maxims prevail and rule in the 
hearts of all men, and the system, in the language of tne 
Princeton Repertory, * would speedilt cc»ne to an end.' In 
what way this is to be brought about, and in what manner the 
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influence of the charch may be made to bear npon it, are 
points on which there may be differences of opinion. Bat 
there is one method which is obvious, and which, if every- 
where practised, would certainly lead to this result. It is* 
for the Christian church to ctase aU connection with slavery. 
Happily we hare, on this subject, one most beautiful and in- 
structive example of what might be done by all Chnslian 
churches — the example of the Society of Friends. Humbly 
commending that example to the churches of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in this land, as one eminently prudent. Christian, and 
wise, I would submit this whole argument to the candid 
judgment of the Christian public, to all who love liberty and 
value the rights of man. 

The history of emancipation among the Ctuakers is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting and instructive portion of the history of 
our country ; and in the calm, and prudent, and persevering 
measures which they have adopted, is probably to be found 
the true way in which our country can be, and is to be, freed 
from this great evil. They have aimed at two things — and 
two only — ^both of them legitimate, both of them prudent and 
wise i-^firat to remove slavery from their own body; and then 
to bear their solemn testimony, in regard to the evil, to the 
world. The furst object was pursued year after year by patient 
and manly discussion, and by faithful and affectionate dealing 
with their brethren ; — and the period at last arrived — a most 
triumphant period in the history of their body — ^when they 
could announce to the world that the evil of slavery was not 
attached to any portion of their denomination ; when there 
was not a ^ Friend" who claimed a right of property in his 
fellow-man. The other object they have as steadily pursued. 
They have borne, without ambiguity, and without hesitancy, 
and with nothing of a spirit of denunciation, their * testimony' 
in regard to the evil of the system before the world. They 
o^r no forced interference. They use no harsli words. 
They impugn no man's motives. They interfere with no 
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rights protected by law. But they are a plain-spoken people. 
They use intelligent language. They do not attempt to blink 
the subject, or to cover up the evil. They make no apology 
for slavery ; they never speak of it as right ; they never 
speak of it as sanctioned by the Bible ; they never even speak 
of the difficulty of emancipation ; they use no metaphysical 
distinctions on the question whether it is a moral, or a political, 
or a social wrong, or on the question whether it is in all cases 
a sin. They leave the impression that they regard it as a 
wrong in every sense of the word, and that they themselves 
deemed it so great a wrong that they were willing to make 
great sacrifices, that their own denomination might be freed 
from it totally and for ever ; and they leave this solemn testi- 
mony to go forth to the world for what it is worth. 

Now here, I am persuaded, is a wise model for all other 
denominations of Christian men, and the true idea of all suc- 
cessful efibrts for the removal of this great evil from the land. 
Let all the evangelical denominations but follow the simple 
example of the Cluakers in this country, and slavery would 
soon come to an end. There is not vital energy enough ; 
there is not power of numbers and influence enough out of 
the church, to sustain it. Let every religious denomination 
in the land detach itself from all connection with slavery, 
without saying- a word against others ; let the time come when, 
in all the mighty denominations of Christians, it can be 
announced that the evil has ceased with them for ever ; and 
let the voice from each denomination be lifted up in kind, but 
firm and solemn testimony against the system — with no 
* mealy' words ; with no attempt at apology ; with no wish 
to blink it ; with no effort to throw the sacred shield of religion 
over so great an evil— and the work is done. There is no 
public sentiment in this land — there could be none created, 
that would resist the power of such testimony. There is no 
power out of the church that could sustain slavery an hour if 
it were not sustained in it. Not a blow need be struck. Not 
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an unkind word need be uttered. No man^s motive need be 
impugned; no man's proper rights invaded. All that is 
needful is, for each Christian man, and for every Christian 
church, to stand up in the sacred majesty of such a solemn 
testimony ; to free themselves from all connection with the 
evil, and utter a calm and deliberate voice to the world, and 

THE WORK WILL BE DONE. 



THE END. 
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